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Mr. PU LTE NE v. 


IHE greateſt honour of human 
life, is to live well with men 
of merit; and I hope you will pardon 


mae the vanity of publiſhing, by this 


means, my happineſs in being able to 


name you among my friends. The 
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2 converſation of a gentleman, that has 
CCC A 


DEDICATION. 


a refined taſte of letters, and a diſpo- 4 
9 tion in which thoſe letters found 


nothing to correct, but very much to 


exert, is a good fortune too uncommon 


to be enjoyed in ſilence: In others, the 
greateſt buſineſs of learning is to weed 


the ſoil; in you, it had nothing elſe 
to do, but to bring forth fruit. Af 


fability, complacency, and generoſity 


of heart, which are natural to you, 


wanted nothing from literature, but 
to refine and direct the application 


: of them. After I have boaſted I had 


ſome ſhare in your familiarity, I know 
not how to do you the juſtice of cele- 


brating you for the choice of an 


elegant, and worthy acquaintance, with 
whom you live in the happy commu- 
nication of generous ſentiments, which 


contribute, not only to your own 


mutual entertainment and improve- 


ment, but to the honour and ſer- 


vice of your country. Zeal for the 
publick 


. DEDICATION. 

? I publick good is the characteriſtick 
of a man of honour, and a gentle- 
4 man, and muſt take place of plea- 
I A ſures, profits, and all other private 
: Mm gratifications. Whoever wants this mo- 
9 tive, is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
: 7 rious neuter to mankind, in propor- 
— 1 tion to the miſapplied advantages with 
7 3 which nature and fortune have bleſſed 
7 him, But you have a ſoul animated 
> with nobler views, and know that the 
diſtinction of wealth and plenteous 
circumſtances, is a tax upon an honeſt 
mind, to endeavour, as much as the 
- occurrences of life will give him leave, 

| 3 to guard the properties of others, and 
h be vigilant for the good of his fellow- 
1 ſubjects. 
1 This generous inclination, no man 
1 poſſeſſes in a warmer degree than your- 
f 1 ſelf; which, that heaven would re- 
„ # ward with long poſſeſſion of that re- 
e pautation into which you have made 
k B a4 i 


DEDICATION. 
ſo early an entrance, the reputation of 
a man of ſenſe, a good citizen, and 
agreeable companion, a diſintereſted 4 
friend, and an unbiaſſed patriot, is 
the hearty prayer of, 


8 1 R. 


your moſt obliged 


and moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


The GvAR DIA. 
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Nimirum inſanus paucis videatur, & quod 
Maxima pars hominum morbo eng eodem. 
For. Sat. 3. 1. 2. v. 120. 
e think theſe mad, for moſt, like theſe, 
Are ſick and troubled with the ſame diſeaſe. ; 
e | CREECH, 


HERE 1s a reſtleſs endeavour in the mind of 
man after happineſs. This appetite is wrought 
3 into the original frame of our nature, and 
exerts itſelf in all parts of the creation that are endued 
2vith any degree of thought or ſenſe. But as the human 
mind 15 dignified by a more comprehenſive faculty than 
caan be found in the inferior animals, it is natural for 
men not only to have an eye, each to his own happineſs, 
but alſo to endeavour to promote that of others in the 
lame rank of being: and in proportion to the gene- 
= oſity that is ingredient in the temper of the ſoul, the 
object of its benevolence is of a larger and narrower 
extent. There is hardly a ſpirit upon earth ſo mean and 
= A 3 contracted, 
LAN. 8 | 
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6 TE GUARD IAN. Nez; 
contracted, as to centre all regards on its own intereſt, 
excluſive of the reſt of mankind. Even the ſelfiſh man 
has ſome ſhare of love, which he beſtows on his family 
and his friends. A nobler mind hath at heart the 
common intereſt of the ſociety or country of which he 


makes a part. And there is ſtill a more diffuſive ſpirit, | | 


whoſe being or intentions reach the whole maſs of man- 


kind, and are continued beyond the preſent age, to a © 


ſucceſſion of future generations. 


The advantage ariſing to him who hath a tinRure of 


this generoſity on his ſoul, is, that he is affected with 


a ſublimer joy than can be comprehended by one who is - 


delitute of that noble reliſh. The happineſs of the rci 
of mankind hath a natural connection with that of a tea. 
ſonable mind, And in proportion, as the actions cf 
cach individual contribute to this end, he muſt be 


thought to deſerve well or ill both of the world and ot 


himſelf. I have in a late paper, obſerved, that men who 
have no reach of thought do oft miſplace their affections 
on the means, without reſpect to the end, and by a 
prepoſterous deſite of things in themſelves indifferent, 
forego the enjoyment of that happineſs which thoſe 
things are inſtrumental to obtain. This obſervation has 
been conſidered with regard to criticks and miſers ; 1 


ſhall now apply it to Free-thinkers. 


Liberty and truth are the main points which theſe 


gentlemen pretend to have in view; to proceed ther- 
t-re methodically, I will endeavour to ſhew in the firſt 
t lace that liberty and truth are not in themſelves deſirable, 
but only as they relate to a farther end. And ſecondly, 
that the ſort of liberty and truth (allowing them the 


names) which our Free-thinkers uſe all their induſtry s 
promote, is deſtructive to that end, vi. human happi- 


neſs: And conſequently that ſpecies, as ſuch, inſtead 


of being encouraged or eſteemed, merit the deteſtation - 
and abhorrence of all honeſt men, And in the lat. 


place, I deſign to ſhew, that under the pretence cf 


advancing liberty and truth, they do in reality promote . 


the two contrary evils, | 
As to the firſt point, it has been obſerved that it i; 
the duty of each particular perſon to aim at the happi- 


- neſs of his fellow-creatures ; and that as this view 
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; of a wider or narrower extent, it argues a mind more 
or leſs virtuous, Hence it follows, that a liberty of 
« ing good actions which conduce to- the felicity of 
mankind, and a knowledge of ſuch truths as might 
Either give us pleaſure in the contemplation of them, or 
Sire our conduct to the great ends of life, are valuable 
perſections. But ſhall a good man, therefore, prefer a 


© Hberty to commit murder or adultery, before the whole- 


ſom reſtraint of divine and human laws? Or ſhall a wiſe 
wan prefer the knowledge of a troubleſome and afflicting 
ruth, before a pleaſant error that would chear his foul | 
with joy and comfort, and be attended with no ill con- 
&.ucnces? Surely no man of common ſenſe would thank 
Min, who had put it in his power to execute the ſudden 
ſuegeltions of a fit of paſſion or madneſs, or imagine 
Hinſelf obliged to a perſon, who by forwardly informing 
hin of ill news, had cauſed his ſoul to anticipate that 
:forrow which ſhe would never have felt, ſo long as the 
--pp2cateſul truth lay concealed. „„ 
11 


Let us then reſpect the happineſs of our ſpecies, and in 
bis light examine the proceedings of the Free-thinkers. 
From what giants and monſters would theſe knight- 
{@rants undertake to free the world ? From the ties that 
fkeligion impoſeth on our minds, from the expectation of 
future judgment, and from the terrors of a troubled 
- Eon{c1ence, not by reforming men's lives, and by giving 
-encouragement to their vices. What are thoſe impor- 
tant truths of which they would convince mankind ? 
That there is no ſuch thing as a wiſe and juſt provi- 
"gence ; that the mind of man is corporeal ; that reli- 
gion is a ſtate-trick, contrived to make men honeit 
and virtuous, and to procure a ſubliſtence to others tor 
Reaching and exhorting them to be ſo; that the good 
dings of life and immortality brought to light by the 
goſpel, are fables and impoſtures : From believing that 
we are made in the image of God, they would degrade 
us to an opinion that we are on a level with the beaſts 
Wat perih. What pleaſure or what advantage do 
ele notions bring to mankind? Is it of any uſe 
e the publick that good men ſhould loſe the com- 
Sr:able proſpect of a reward to their virtue, or the 
Picked be encouraged to perſiſt in their impiety, from 


A4 an 
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an aſſurance that they ſhall not be puniſhed for it her: 
after. „ 5 | „„ 
Allowing, therefore, theſe men to be patrons c 
liberty and truth, yet it is of ſuch truths and that ſor 
of liberty which makes them juſtly be looked ups 
as enemies to the peace and happineſs of the World. 
But upon a thorough and impartial view it will be font 
that their endeavouis, inſtead of advancing the cauſe d 
liberty and truth, tend only to introduce flavery ans 
error among men. There are two parts in our nature 
the baſer, which conſiſts of our ſenſes and paſſions, ar 
the more noble and rational, which is properly th; 
human part, the other being common to us with brute | 
The interior part is generally much ſtronger, and hi 
always the ftart of reaſon, which if in the perpetu: 
ſtruggle between them, it were not aided from bes 
ven by religion, would almoſt univerfaily be vanqui ches“ 
and man become a flave to his patlions, which as it! 
the moſt gricvous and ſhameful ſlavery, fo it is the ge 
nuine reſult of that liberty which is propoſed by over 
turning religion. Nor is the other part of their deſig: 
better executed. Look into their pretended truth; 
are they not ſo many wretched abſurdities, maintaine! 
in oppoſition to the light of nature and divine reve 
lation by fly innuendos and cold jeſts, by ſuch pitiful 
ſophiſms and ſuch confuſed and indigeſted notions, thi. 
one would vehemently ſuſpect thoſe men uſurped th: 
name of Free-thinkers, with the ſame view that hypo 
crites do that of godlineſs, that it may ſerve for: 
cloke to cover the contrary defect ? . 

I ſhall cloſe this diicourſe with a parallel reflectio 
on theſe three ſpecies, who ſeem to be allied by a ces 
tain agreement in mediocrity of underſtanding. 1 - 
critick is entirely given up to the purſuit of learning 
when he has got it, is his judgment clearer, his 1magr | 
nation livelier, or his manners more polite than tho: 
of other men? Is it obſerved that a miſer, when he ha 
acquired his ſuperfluous eſtate, eats, drinks, or lcey: | 
with more ſatisfaction, that he has a chearfuller mind 
or reliſhes any of the enjoyments of life better than 
neighbours ? The Free-thinkers plead hard for a licence 
to think freely; they have it: But what uſe do ” 
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t her: make of it? Are they eminent for any ſublime diſcov e 
| ; ries in any of the arts and ſciences ? have they been | 
ons authors of any inventions that conduce to the well-being 
at fo. of mankind ? Do their wiitings ſhow a greater depth 
ups of deſign, a clearer method, or more juit and coricct 
World. rcaſoning than thoſe of other men? . 3 
> founc , There is a great reſemblance in their genius, but the 
aule  Meritick and miſer are only ridiculous and contempt! ble 
ry an creatures, while the Free-thinker is alſo a pernici ous 
nature. *Þne. Fa, | 55 
15, a _ 
ly th: 
brute, 
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Nen miſhra cutem niſi plena cruorts hirudo. | 
. | Hor. Ars Poet. v. ult. 


y over. . Sticking like leaches, till they burſt with blood. 
deſg : „„ Gs  Roscommon. 
truth | | TY 

ntaine! To the honourable NesTor IroxNtipe, Eſq; 

E TCV 


pitiful "1M S.1 R, SOT Middle-Temple, June 3 
as, tha 8 2 Reſuming you may ſometimes condeſcend to take 
ded the "8 cognizance of ſmall enormities, 1 here lay one 
t hypo before you, which I proceed to without farther apo- 
> for i logy, as well knowing the belt compliment to a man 
f of buſineſs is to come to the point. | 
i * There is a filly habit among many of our minor- 
; 


feQto 


7 A cet orators, who cifplay their cloquence in the ſeveral 
ng. 4 coftee-nouſes of this fair city, to the no ſmall annoy - 
arning; oF ancc of conſiderable numbers of her Majeſty's ſpruce. 


; image and loving ſubjeats, and that is. a humovr they bave 
in tho: got 0! twiſting cf your buttons, Theſe ingenious 
he ha gentlemen are not able to advance three words until 
r ſleen they have got alt hold of one of your buttons ; but 


r mind, 2s ſoon as they have procured ſuch an encellent handle. 


ks 


han hi: for diſcourſe, they will indeed procced- with gren 


o . *4 Py "0.004 . RE r 1 1 © : a * Nr 
licence locution. know not how well ſome may have eſcaped, 
1 "WP 127 A ET” — Ky 4 — 5 VS a . "3 . | a 

do thej but zor my part I nave often met with them to m 
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coſt; having I believe within theſe three years 1 
paſt been argued out of ſeveral dozens ; inſomuch thi: 


I have for ſome time ordered my taylor to bring n 


home with every ſuit a dozen at leaſt of ſpare one, 
to ſupply the place of ſuch as from time to time ar; | 
detatched as an help to diſcourſe, by the vehemen 
gentlemen before mentioned. This way of holding: 
man in diſcourſe is much practiſed in the coffee-houſe: 
within the city, and does not indeed ſo much prev! 
at the politer end of the town. It is likewife mor. 

frequently made uſe of among the ſmall politicians, thy _ 
any other body of men; I am therefore ſomethin;. 

cautious of entering into a controverſy with this ſpecie: 
of ſtateſmen, eſpecially the younger fry ; for if you 
offer in the leaſt to diſſent from any thing that on: 
of theſe advances, he immediately ſteps up to you,. 
takes hold of one of your buttons, and indeed will ſoo 
convince you of the ſtrength of his argumentation. 
I remember upon the news of Dunkirk's being deli 
vered into our hands, a briſk little fellow, a pol: 


tician and an able engineer, had got into the middle 


of Batſon's coffee-houſe, and was fortifying Gravel. 
ing tor the ſervice of the moſt chriſtian king, with 
all imaginable expedition. The work was carried 


on with ſuch ſucceſs; that in leſs than a quarter of an 


hour's time, he had made it almoſt impregnable, and, 


in the opinion of ſeveral worthy citizens who had 


gathered round him, full as ſtrong both by ſea an! 
land as Dunkirk ever could pretend to be. I happened 
however unadviſedly to attack ſome of his out-works; 
upon which, to ſhow his great ſkill likewiſe in the 
offenſive part, he immediately made an aſſault upon 


cne of my buttons, and carried it in leſs than two. 
minutes, notwithſtanding I made as handſome a 


defence as was poſſible. He had likewiſe inveſted a' 
ſecond, and would certainly have been maſter of that 
too in a very little time, had he not been diverted from 
this enterpriſe by the arrival of a courier, who 
brought advice that his preſence was abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary in the diſpoſal of a beaver ; upon which le 
raiſed the fiege, and indeed retired with ſome preci- 
Pitation. Iu the coffee-houſes here about the Temple, 

| | 8 930% 
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'S lal 


b th a ticks ſor about two buttons a day, and many times for 


ng nm: 

one, 

ne ar. 

emen houſes at the other end of the town, for example, 
ding i Ko 85 ill's in Covent-Garden, t! 
house to go no farther than Will's in ovent 4 al _ 1e 
rey: * company is ſo refined, that you may hear an be 
heard, and not be a button the worſe for it. Beſides 
15 | 1 the gentleman before- mentioned, there are others Wh 0 
ect 3 ſervices rather than robberies. Theſe while they are 
if vor improving your underſtanding, are at the ſame time 
at one ſbetting oft your perſon; they will new-plait and ad- 
17880 Juſt your necke lot. - 
11 {55 Bat though I can bear with this kind of orator, who 
tation. 5 ſo humble as to aim at the good-will of his hearer 


oe 
we 
8 
2 


are no leſs active in their harangues, but with gentle 


by being his valet de chambre, I mult rebel againſt 


5 11 | * another ſort of them. There are ſome, Sir, that do 

Pen not ſtick to take a man by the collar when they have 
middle 5 1 5 c | 
4 mind to perſuade him. It is your buſineſs, | hum- 
ravel. ITS 4 « 

win bly preſume, Mr. Ironſide, to interpoſe, that a man is 
PANE gg not brought over to his opponent by force of arms. 
: ee It were rcquilite therefore that you ſhould name a cer- 
ry « tain interval, which ought to be preſerved between | 
_ the ſpeaker and him to whom he ſpeaks. For ſure | 
1 011 no man has a right, becauſe I am not of his opi- | 
_ © nin, to take any of my clothes from me, or dreſs me 
4. my according to his own liking. I aſſure you the moit | 
in te becoming thing to me in the world is in a campaign | 
upon “ Periwig to wear one fide before and the other caſt | 
5 5 upon the collateral ſhoulder. But thore is a fliend of 


e mine who never talks to me but he throws that which 
ted 35 I wear forward upon my ſhoulder, ſo that in reſtoring | 


. = | 3 upon my buttons; though! never touched him in my 

110 whole liſe, and have been acquainted with kim his 
cob den year. I have ſeen my eager friend in danger , 
ich he ſometimes of a quarrel by this ill cuſtom, for there : 
preci- eie more young gentlemen who can feel than can | 
emple, 8 underſtand, It would be therefore a good office to 
« you | 5 | my 


C it to its place I lole two or three hairs out of the lock 
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12 Tut GUARDPIAN. Nes 
my friend if you adviſed him not to collar any 
man but one who knows what he means, and gie 
it him as a ſtanding P ECAUTION in converſation, 
that none but a very good friend will give him the 
liberty of being ſeen, felt, heard, and underſtood all 
„ TY | 

| Iam, SIR, 


your moſt humble ſervant, 
__ Jonannes MisocniROSOPHUS, | 


P. S. I have a ſiſter who ſaves herſelf from being _ 
© handled by one of theſe manual rhetoricians by givin; 
© him her fan to play with; but I appeal to you in th; 
* behalf of us poor helpleſs men.” | 


| 15 June 15, 171}, 
Am of opinion, that no orator or ſpeaker in pub 
1 lick or private has any right to meddle with an 
body's clothes but his own. I indulge men in the liberty 
of playing with their own hats, fumbling in their o]. 
pockets, ſetthng their own periwigs, tofling or twillin 
their heads, and all other geſticulations which may cor- 


tribute to their elocution, but pronounce it an infringe. 


ment of the Engliſh liberty for a man to keep his neigt. 
bour's perſon in cuſtody in order to force an hearing; 
and farther declare, that all aſſent given by an auditor, 


under ſuch conftraint, is of itfelf void and of no effed 


NESTOR IRON SIDE. 


2 : 
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Thurſday, © 


Hus 


beirg * O ſuffer ſcandal (ſays ſomebody) is the tax which : 
givin; 1 every perſon of merit pays to the publick ; and 
in the my lord Verulam finely obſerves, that a man who has 


n pub. 


th any. 
liberty 
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ss Thurſday, June 18. 


| ed te decor i/ie, quod tas 


Know not how it comes to pals, but detraction, through 


: eaſily give into. Not the Roman ſatyriſt could uſe them 
ich more ſeverity than they themſelves do one another. 


*Y oppoſition to hiſtory, that Lais was a woman of as 


* th ider that there is a profligate ſet of fellows too ready 
to talut the character ef the virtuous, or blaſt the charms 
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34 Eh vetat, volopue tuo tua forma repugnat. „ 
= - Ovid. Met. I. 1. v. 488. 
4 But ſo much youth, with ſo much beauty join'd 
Oppoſe the ſtate, which thy deſires deſign'd. 

N DER DEN. 


mo virtue in himſelf, ever envies virtue in others. I 


Wl ages, has been found a vice which the fair ſex too 


Some audacious criticks, in my opinion, have lanched 
"£4 . ? 
gut a little too far when they take upon them to prove, 


much vircue as beauty, which violently diſpleaſing the 
*Phrynes of thoſe times, they ſecretly prevailed with the 
Hiſtorians to deliver her down to poſterity under the in- 
Famous character of an extorting proſtitute. But though 
have the greateſt regard imaginable to that ſofter 
ſpecies, yet am I ſorry to fiad they have very little for 
"themſelves. So far are they from being tender of one 
another's reputation, that they take a malicious pleaſure 
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of the blooming . The young. Hax, from * 4 
I had the honour 


| berbaroully treated by her own. Certainly they buen 
to defend innocence from injury, who gave ignoranily 
the occaſion of its being aſſaulted. Had the men becn 
leſs liberal of their applauſes, the women had been mere 
ſparing of theſe calumnious cenſures. 1 


10 the Guardian - . 
I Do 2 not know at what nice point you fx the bloon | 
of a young lady; but I am one who can juſt look © 
back upon fifteen. My father dying three years ago, 
left me under the care and direction of my mother, : | 
with a fortune not profuſely great, yet ſuch as mig | 0 
demand a very handſome ſettlement, if ever propolals | 
of marriage ſhould be offered, My mother, after the 
uſual time of retired mourning was over, was ſo affec. N q 
tionately indulgent to me, as to take me along with 
her in all her viats ; but ſtill not thinking ſhe gratified | 
my youth enough, permitted me further to go with 
my relations to all the publick, chearful, but innocent 
entertainments, where ſhe was too reſerved to APPca: 
herſelf. The two firſt years of my teens were ealy, | 
gav and delightful. Every one careſſed me; the old 
ladies told me how finely I grew, and the young ones 
were proud of my company. But when the third 
year had a little advanced, my relations uſed to tell 
my mother that pretty Miſs Clary was ſhot up ino a 
woman. The gentlemen begun now not to let their 
eyes glance over me, and in moſt places I found my- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed; but obſerved, the more I grey into 
the eſteem of chew ſex, the more ] loſt the tavour ct | 
my own. Some of thoſe whom I had been familiar i 
with, grew cold and indifferent: others miſtook, by © 
deſign, my meaning, made me ſpeak what I never 
thought, and fo by degrees took occation to break of 
all acquaintance, There were ſeveral little inſignif cant 
reflections caſt upon me, as being a lady of a great 
many quaintneſes, and ſuch like, Which I ſeemed not 
to 
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to take notice of. But my mother coming home about 


r, de.. a week ago, told me there was a ſcandal ſpread about 
nce e town by my enemies, that would at once ruin me for 


0u2; ever for a beauty: I earneſtly entreated her to know 
ait; ſhe refuſed me, but yeſterday it diſcovered itſelf, 
-n 8 « Being in an aſſembly of Gentlemen and Ladies, one of 
XX © the gentlemen who had been very facetious to ſeveral 
*X « of the Ladies, at laſt turning to me, And as for you, 
Madam, Prior has already given us your character. 


That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, yet beautifully leſs, 


I perceived immediately a malignant ſmile diſplay it- 
l ſelf in the countenance of ſome of the Ladies, which 
her, i « they ſeconded with a ſcornful flutter of the fan; until 
nig: one of them, unable any longer to contain, aſked the 
boah Gentleman if he did not remember what Congreve ſaid 
r tie « about Aurelia, for ſhe thought it mighty pretty. He 
atiec- made no anſwer, but inſtantly repeated the verſes, 
with Ps | 1 is | _ 
tied The Mulcibers who in the Minories ſweat, 
With And maſſive bars on ſtubborn anvils beat; 3 
ocent Deform'd themſelves, yet forge thoſe ſtays of ſteel, 


ppear ] Which arm Aurelia with a ſhape to kill. 
ealy, ; „ | 

e od This was no ſooner over, but it was eaſily liſcernible 
ones n what an ill-natured ſatisfaction moſt of tie compan; 
third 7H © took; and the more ple:ſure they thowed by dwelling : 
o tell upon the two laſt lines, the more they increaſed my 
noa c trouble and confuſion. And now, Sir, after this te- 


their . gious account, what would you adviſe me to? Is there 


| My- no way to be cleared of theſe malicious calumnies ? 
Into 


What is beauty worth, that makes the poſſeſſor thus 
ur c unhappy? Why was nature ſo laviſh of her gifts to 
111127 "223 © me, as to make her kindneſs prove a cruelty ? They 
„ by - tell me my ſhape is delicate, my eycs ſparkling, my 
erer lips I know not what, my cheeks, torfouth, adorned 
KOH With a juſt mixture of the roſe and lily; but I with 
cant c tis face was barely not diſagreeable, this voice harſh 
great and unharmonious, theſe limbs only not deformed, 
d not: and then perhaps I might live eaſy and abt e 
to | SLES | ©: aft 
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16 THE GUARDIAN. Nil 
and neither raiſe love and admiration in the men, noi 

« ſcandal and hatred in the women, 1 
your very humble ſervant, 


| 15, That ſhe ma to e herſelf with this Sable 2 
tion, that thoſe who talk thus of her know it 1s falſe, bu 8 
wiſh they could make others believe it true. It is not 2 
they think you deformed, but are vexed that they them. 
ſelves were not as nicely framed. If you will take an 1 a 
man's advice, laugh, and be not concerned at them: 
They have attained what they endeavoured if they make 5 
you uneaſy; for it is envy, that has made them ſo, 
would not have you wiſh your ſhape one ſixtieth part a 
an inch diſproportioned, nor deſire your. face might ell 
impoveriſhed with the ruin of half a feature, corn 
numbers of remaining beauties might make the loſs in. 
ſenſible; but take courage, go into the brighteſt aſſem- Þ 
blies, and the world will quickly confeſs it to be ſcand a. I 
Thus Plato, hearing it was afferted by ſome perſons that? 
he was a very bad man, „ ſhall take care,” ſaid be, 
to live ſo, that no body will believe them.“ | 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a relation of matter 
of fact. A gay young gentleman in the country, not.“ 
many years ago, fell deſperately in love with a bloom- 
ing tine creature, whom give me leave to call Meliſſa, 
Alter a pretty long delay, and frequent ſolicitations, 
ſhe ref uſed {eyeral others of larger eſtates, and conſented 
to make him happy. But they had not been married! 


much above a twelvemonth, until it appeared too tue 
what Juba lays, 


15 
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Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Faces in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 


Poiydore (for that was his name) finding himſelf grow | 1 
every day more uneaſy, and unwilling the ſhould di- 
cover the cauſe, for diverſion came up to town, and 
to avoid all ſuſpicions, brought Meliſſa along with him. 
After iome ſtay Ms Po! ydore was one day ol 

| that 
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n, no Achat a ſet of Ladies over their tea-table, in the circle 
of ſcandal, had touched upon Meliſſa— And was that 
the filly thing ſo much talked of? How did ſhe ever grow 
into a toaſt? For their parts they had eyes, as well as 


the men, but could not diſcover where her beauties lay. 
polydore upon hearing this, lew immediately home, and 
told Meliſfa, with the utmoſt tranſport, that he was 
ſider; now fully convinced how numberleſs were her. charms, 
,ZFifince her own ſex would not allow her any. 


them. Mr. IRonsIDe, | Button's Coffee-houſe. 


Have obſerved that this day you make mention 
i | of Will's Coffee-houſe, as a place where people 
make: WM are too polite to hold a man in diſcourſe by the button, 
ſo. 138 Every body knows your honour frequents this houſe ; 
art of therefore they will take an advantage againſt me, and 
ght be RR ſay, if my company was as civil as that at Will's, 
hough -*# you would do ſo: Therefore pray your honour do 
2{s in not be afraid of doing me juitice, becauſe people 
aſſem. „ would think it may be a conceit below you on this 
andal. s occaſion to name the name of „ 

15 that your humble ſervant, 


DANIEL BuTTON. 


natter a 
„ no: 
loom- | 1 3 
eliſſa. 
tions, 1 
ented 8 
arried 
2 true 


* The young poets are in the back room, and take 
their places as you directed.“ 
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Cui mens divinuior, atque os | 5 
Magna ſonaturum — For. Sat. 4. I. 1. v. 4 
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Ji! | — — ho writes "a! MN 
| || With fancy high, and bold and daring flights. 
[1 ; N To NEs Tor IRON SIDE, Eſq; 3 
1609 r 1 
| SIR, Oxford, June 16, 1714.4 
190 © FF HE claſſical writers, according to your advice, 
9 6 are by no means neglected by me, While 
I 5 


—. 


purſue my ſtudies in divinity. I am perſuaded tha 
they are fountains of good ſenſe and eloquence ; and 

that it is abſolutely neceſſary for a young mind to 

form itſelf upon ſuch models. For by a careful ſtudy 

of their ſtile and manner, we ſhall at leaſt avoid thok 

faults, into which a youthful imagination is apt t» 

hurry us; ſuch as luxuriance of fancy, licentiouſgef 

of ile, redundancy of thought, and falſe ornaments, 
As J have been flattered by my friends, that I haut 

ſome genius for poetry, I ſometimes turn my 

thoughts that way; and with pleaſure reflect, tha 

I have got over that childiſh part of life, which de- 

lights in points and turns of wit; and that I can take 

a manly and rational ſatisfaction in that which i! 

called painting in poetry, Whether it be, that in theſe 

copyings of nature, the object is placed in ſuch lights 

and circumſtances as ſtrike the Lacy agreeably; or 

whether we are ſurpriſed to find objects, that are ab- 

ſent, placed before our eyes; or whether it be our ad- 

miration of the author's art and dexterity z or whether 
we amuſe ourſelves with comparing the picture and th? | 

original; or rather (which is molt probable) becauſe 
all theſ2 reaſons concur to affect us, we are wonder- | 

fully charmed with theſe drawings after the life, tis 

magick that raiſes apparitions in the fancy. ; 4 ? ; 

| ance |; 
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Landſkips, or till life, work much leſs upon us, 


5 RE. 
Won 


by than repreſentations of the poſtures or paſſions of live 


Ys 


- ing creatures, Again, thoſe paſſions or poſtures ſtrike 
us more or leſs in proportion to the eaſe or violence 
= of their motions. An horſe grazing moves us leſs than 
ZE one ſtretching in a race, and a racer leſs than one in 
the fury of a battle. It is very difficult, I believe, to 
ZE expreſs violent motions, which are fleeting and tran- 
ntory, either in colours or words. In poetry it re- 
gquires great ſpirit in thought, and energy in ſtile; 
which we find more of in the Eaſtern poetry, than in 
either the Greek or Roman. The great Creator, 
who accommodated himſelf to thoſe he vouchſafed to 
peak to, hath put into the mouths of his prophets 
uch ſublime ſentiments and exalted language, as mult 
120, Pabaſh the pride and wit of man, In the book of Job, 
che moſt ancient poem in the world, we have tuch 
paintings and deſcriptions, as I have ſpoken of, in 
n great variety. I ſhall at preſent make ſome remarks 
on the celebrated deſcription of the horſe in that holy 
| ſtud! book, and compare it with thoſe drawn by Homer 
| thok and Virgil. by N „ | 

pt h F< Homer hath the following ſimilitude of an horſe 
uſnch twice over in the Iliad, which Virgil hath copied from 
nents, im; at leaſt he hath deviated leſs from Homer, than 


[ hav r. Dryden hath from him. 

1 m 

tha Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
ch de- The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains; 

1 take Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 
ich i: And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds; 
theſe Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well-known flood, 
lights 3M To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 
y; or He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

re ab- And o'er his ſhoulders flows his waving mane; 


ur al. e neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 
iether Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly. 


1d the 2 f | | . 

cuſs Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than the foregoing, 
nder- "which, as I ſaid, is only a ſimile ; whereas Virgil pro- 
„ tis feſſes to treat of the nature of the horſe, It is thus 
| 4 admirably tranſlated, „„ 
Land- Cs The 
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The fiery conrſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprigktly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, i 
Shifts pace, and paws; and hopes the promis'd fg 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, ⁵⁶ 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 2 
His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round ; 
His chin is double; ſtarting, with a bound 

He turns the turf, and hakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. A 


* Now follows that in the book of Job; which 1 
. b . 3 . = 

der all the diſadvantages of having been written in 
language little underitood; of being expreſſed in phrſ 
peculiar to a part of the world, whoſe manner 

thinking and ſpcaking ſeems to us very uncouti'? 

and above all, of appearing in a proſe tranſlation; 

nevertheleſs ſo tranſcendently above the heathen d 

{:riptions, that hereby we may perceive how faint a 

languid the images are which are formed by mom 

authors, when compared with that, which is figure” 

as it were, juſt as it appears in the eye of the Crea 
God ſpeaking to Job, aſks him, - —— 

„ Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength? haſt tu 

& clothed his neck with thunder? Canſt thou make hi 
&« afraid as a graſhopper? the glory of his noſtrils! 
« terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth! 
« his ſtrength: He goeth on to meet the armed men. lt: 
* mocketh ar fear, and is not afrighted ; neither turns 
& he back from the ſword. The quiver rattleth agair 


him, the glittering ſpear and the ſhield. He ſwallow 


* the ground with fierceneſs and rage; neither beliere 
«© he that it is the ſound of the trumpet. He {at 
« amongſt the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he ſmelleth ti: 
* battle afar off; the thunder of the captains, and i 
& ſhouting.” | oe . 
* Here are all the great and ſprightly images, ti 
thought can form, of this generous beaſt, exprell# 
in ſuch force and vigour of itile, as would have giv 
the great wits of antiquity new laws for the ſus. 
lime, had they been acquainted with theſe 2 

| 6 J caniwy 
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cannot but particularly obſerve, that whereas tl.e 


**#X&1afſical poets chiefly endeavour to paint the outward 


gure, lineaments, and motions; the ſacred poet 
akes all the beauties to flow from an inward principle 
n the creature he deſcribes, and thereby gives great 


pirit and vivacity to his deſcription. The following 
braſes and circumſtances ſeem ſingularly remarkable. 


F< Haſt thou cloathed his neck with thunder?” Homer 
. Ind Virgil mention nothing about the neck of the 


orſe, but his mane. The ſacred author, by the bold 


h1ch 
. = 1 
ten 1127 
n pra 
inner 
en, . Cant thou make him afraid _ 
tion; anſt thou make him afraid as a graſhopper 
41nt a 
y mom ne: q F : 
figur“ of his ſwiftneſs, by inſinuating, that if he could be 
Cr 6 at: | 'Y 
| Pof a graſhopper. 
aſt tha 
ake hu 


Oſtrils: 
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turnen 
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3 And in his noſtrils rolls collected fire. 


Wigure of thunder, not only expreſſes the ſhaking of 
hat remarkable beauty in the. horſe, and the flakes 
of hair which naturally ſuggeſt the idea of lightning; 
but likewiſe the violent agitation and force of the 
neck, which in the oriental tongues had been flatly 
>xpreſt by a metaphor leſs than this. 


There is a twofold beauty in this expreſſion, which 
not only marks the e of this beaſt, by aſking if 
e can be ſcared? but likewiſe raiſes a noble image 


righted, he would bound away with the nimbleneſs 


F< The glory of his noſtrils is terrible.” This is more 
ſtrong and conciſe than that of Virgil, which yet is 
the nobleſt line that was ever written without inſpi- 


ation. 


Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribus ignem. 


Georg. Zo V. 85. 


He rejoiceth in his ſtrength — He mocketh at fear 
leth . 
and u 


neither believeth he that it is the ſound of the 
trumpet He ſaith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; “ 
are ſigns of courage, as I ſaid before, flowing from 
an inward principle. There is a peculiar beauty in his 
not believing it is the ſound of the trumpet :” that is, 
he cannot believe it for joy; but when he was ſure of 
it, and is“ amongſt the trumpets, he ſaith, Ha, ha;” 
he neighs, he rejoices. His docilityis elegantly painted 
in his being unmoved at the rattling quiver, the 

| 6 glittering 
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« glittering ſpear and the ſhield ;”” and is well i imme $ 
by Oppian (who undoubtedly read 82 as well g 
< Virgil) in his poem upon hunting. | 
How frm the manag'd war- horſe keeps his ground 4 
Nor breaks his order, tho' the trumpets ſound! 
With fearleſs eye the glitt'ring hoſt ſurveys, . 
And glares directly at the helmet's blaze: : 
The maſter's word, the laws of war he knows, 
And when to ſtop, and when to charge the foes. 


5 He ſwalloweth the ground” is an expreſſion {1 £ 
0 prodigious ſwiftneſs, in uſe among the Arabians, [ol 4 


— — - 
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| i countrymen, at this . The Latins have ſomethin”? 

1 like it. = 1 
17 ; 
$34 u 7 p 85 
10 Latumque Al gã conſumere came Nemeſi, 


| 
1 
| In flight the extended champain | to conſume. 7 
| | x 2 
| | 4 Carpere prata fugd. | Virg. Georg. 3. 142% : 
TEMA In flight to crop the meads. 
il cam pumque volt. | | 
F. ity Cum rapuere, pedum weſtigia quaras. Fil. td 
"ny When in their flight the champain they have ſnatche 
l lil No track 1s left behind. ; 
| 9 Il It is indeed the boldeſt and nobleſt of i images 1 {wy mn 
S iti « neſs; nor have I met with any thing that comes 1 
1 | near it, as Mr. Pope's in Windſor Foreſt. . 
1 ; 
| | [1] The impatient courſer pants in ev? ry vein, ; 
1 And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 1 
1 Hills, vales and floods appear already croſt, 5 
| And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loft. 4 
== « He ſmelleh the battle afar off,” and what followl 
1 about the ſhouting, is a circumſtance expreſſed with 
; « great ſpirit by Lucan. p 
Il So when the ring with joyful ſhouts rebounds, 
5 With rage and pride the impriſon'd courſer bound: 
lf 4 lle 
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imitau le frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein 


 Þ prings o'er the fence, and headlong ſeeks the plain, 
1 | your ever obliged ſervant. 
8 JohN LIZ ARD. 


Des. 


9 87 Saturday, June 20. 
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nethir i . 5 
9 Confliterant hinc Thiſbe, Priamus illine, 

Vigue vicem fuerat captatus anhelitus eris, N 

me ſia, = Ovid. Met. 1.4. v. 71. 

Ilere Pyramus, there gentle Thiſbe, ftrove 

3.1 To catch each other's breath, the balmy breeze of love. 


'Y PrRECauTIONS are made up of all that I can 
3 hear and ſee, tranſlate, borrow, paraphraſe, or con- 
., from the perſons. with whom I mingle and con- 
11, lia, W@rſe, and the authors whom I read. But the grave 
1atch'c, courſes which I ſometimes give the town, do not win 
much attention as lighter matters. For this reaſon 
Ws, that 1 am obliged to conſider vice as it is ridiculous, 

Tr ſwif Id accompanied with gallantry, elſe I find in a very 
omes ) Wort time I ſhall lie like waſte paper on the tables of 
| _ "@dfice-houſes. Where have taken moſt pains I often find 
Pyſelf leaſt read. There is a ſpirit of intrigue got 
co all, even the meaneſt of the people, and the very 
_ *Frvants are bent upon delights, and commence oglers 
id languiſhers. I happened the other day to paſs by a 
entleman's houſe, and ſaw the moſt Hippant ſcene of 
: e love that I have ever obſerved. The maid was 
follow! Wbbing the windows within ſide of the houſe, and her 
ed wih umble ſervant the footman was ſo happy a man as to 
e imployed in cleaning the ſame glaſs on the fide 
ward the ſtreet. The wench began with the greateſt 
Perity of aſpect imaginable, and breathing on the glais, 
lowed it with a dry cloth; her oppoſite obſerved 222 
] an 


th Aa. 4 
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and fetching a deep ſigh, as if it were his laſt, with zh 
very diſconſolate air did the ſame on his fide of the win. 
dow. He ſtill worked on and languiſhed, until at la 
his fair one ſmiled, but covered herſelf, and ſpreadin 
the napkin in her hand, concealed herſelf from hel 
admirer, while he took pains, as it were, to work throug 
all that intercepted their meeting. This pretty conteg 
held for four or five large panes of glaſs, until at laſt thel 
waggery was turned into an humorous way of breathing 
in each other's faces, and catching the impreſſion. Te, 
gay creatures were thus loving and pleaſing their im. 
ginations with their nearneſs and diſtance, until the win. 
dows were ſo tranſparent that the beauty of the femal:Z 
made the man-ſervant impatient of beholding it, and! 
the whole houſe beſides being abrcad, he ran in, and“ 
they romped out of my ſight. It may be imagined theft 
Oglers of no quality, made a more ſudden application * 
of the intention of kind ſighs and glances, than thoſe. 2 
whoſe education lays them under greater reſtraint; © 
and who are conſequently more ſlow in their advance, * 
I have often obſerved all the low part of the town in 
love, and taking a hackney-coach have conſidered 21 
that paſſed by me in that light, as theſe cities are com. 
poſed of crouds wherein there is not one who is not 
lawfully or unlawfully engaged in that paſſion. When? 
one is in this ſpeculation, it is not unpleaſant 9 
obſerve alliances between thoſe males and females who: © 
lot it is to act in publick. Thus the woods in the 
middle of ſummer, are not more entertaining with the 
different notes of birds, than the town is of differen: 
voices of tne ſeveral ſorts of people who act in pub. 
lick; they are divided into claſſes, and crouds made 
for crouds. The hackney-coachmen, chairmen, ani? 
porters, are the lovers of the hawker-women, fruit 
reſſes, and milk-maids. They are a wild world ci 
themſelves, and have voices ſignificant of their private, 
inclinations, which ſtrangers can take no notice of.“ 
Thus a wench with fruit looks like a mad-woman when 
ſhe cries wares you fee ſhe does not carry, but thoſe! 
in the ſecret know that cry is only an aſſignation to 
an hackney-coachman who is driving by, and under-? 
ſtands her. The whole people is in an intrigue, 7 4 
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with ze undiſcerning paſſengers are unacquainted with the 


2 leaning of what they hear all round them: They know 
tr how to ſeparate the cries of mercenary traders, 
m the ſighs and lamentations of languithing lovers. 
he common face of modeſty is loſt among the ordi- 
ary part of the world, and the general corruption of 
anners is viſible from the loſs of all deference in the 


982 


rough 
C E * 3 ' 
CONtet 1 


laſt the 


1, a the places where they wait. This licence makes. 
1 the fferent characters among them, and there are beaux, 
cation 


those le, that there is no bad man but makes a bad woman, 
raints d the contagion of vice is what thould make people 


Wutious of their behaviour. Juvenal ſays “ there is the 
wn in greateſt reverence to be had to the preſence of chil- 
red zl dren;” it may be as well ſaid of the preſence of ſer- 
e com. nts, and it would be ſome kind of virtue if we kept 
is not r vices to ourſelves. It is a feeble authority which has 
t the ſupport of perſonal reſpect, and the dependence 


ſances, 


When 
ant 0 Nunded only upon their receiving their maintenance of 
- whoſe is not of force enough to ſupport us againſt an habi- 
in the al behaviour, for which they contemn and deride us. 
ith th: Jo man can be well ſerved, but by thoſe who have an 
feren inion of his merit; and that opinion cannot be kept 
pub d, but by an exemption from thoſe faults which we 
made old reſtrain in our dependents, 
nz and 4 
fruit 
271d ci; 
private 
ice of. 
1 when 


* 


Though our fopperies imitated are ſubjects of laugh- 
r, our vices transferred to our ſervants give matter 
[ lamentation, But there is nothing in which our 

milies are ſo docile, as in the imitation of our delights, 
is therefore but common prudence to take care that 
r interiors know of none but our innocent ones, It 


t thoſe WS methinks, a very arrogant thing to expect that the 
tion to ele conficeration of not offending us ſhould curb 
under- r {crvants from vice, when much higher motives 


e, and 


the ; 


3 moderate our own inclinations. But I began 
"OL. 11, B | this 
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this paper with an obſervation that the lower worde a 


upon the actions of others. But from that one pan 


behaviour to them would ar ight us. 


roof. He is the banker, the council, the parent 0:1 


little fortunes have ſtreamed out of his favour; and! 


the channels from it, but its way cleared to run 
meanders. He beſtows with ſo much judgement, til 


to be rich. 
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got into faſhionable vices, and above all to the und 
ſtanding the language of the eye. There is nothing 15 
writing ſongs which the footmen do not practiſe 48 
as their maſters. Spurious races of mankind, which gf 
in want, and periſh in their firſt months of bein ig. a 
into the world from this degeneracy. The poſicfiionf 
wealth and affluence ſeems to carry ſome faint extend 
tion of his guilt who is ſunk by it into luxury; buff 
verty and ſervitude accompanied with the vices of web 
and hicenciouſneſs, is, I believe, a circumſtance of ing 
culiar to our age. This may, perhaps, be matter of ; 4 
or 1s overlooked by thoſe who do not turn their 0g 


lar, of the immorality of our ſervants ariſing from 
negligence of maſters of families in their care of tie 
flows that irreſiſtible torrent of diſaſters which pre 
itſelf through all human life. Old age oppreſſed wil 
beggary, youth drawn into the commiſſion of murd:? 
and robberies, both owe their diſaſter to this evil. 
we conſider the happineſs which grows out of a fatha 
conduct towards fervants, it would encourage a man 
that ſort of care, as much as the effects of a libei 


Lycurgus 1 is a man of that noble diſpoſition, that! 4 
domeſticks, in a nation of the greateſt liberty, eng 
freedom known only to themſelves, who live under!“ 


his numerous dependents. Kindneſs is the law Wu 
houſe, and the way to his favour 1s being gentle 
well natured to their fellow- ſervants. Every one! 4 
commends himſelf, by appearin ig olficious to let tity 
patron know the merit ot others under his care. ves 


rudence is ſuch, that the fountain is not exhauſted i 
his bounty is the increaſe of Eis wealth; all who E 


his favour, are enabled to enjoy it by his exams 
and he has not only made, but | qualified many a 
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ENS agitat molem —— Virg. Eu. 6. v. 725. 
\ mind informs the maſs, TS 


O one who regards things with a philoſophical 


WH the ſenſe that truth and knowledge prevail among 
part, it moſt be a grateful reflection to think that the 
from neſt traths, which among the heathens only here 
of tc cre one of brighter parts and more leiſure than 
h ſpree 
lled u ect inhabitants of theſe nations. | 

mud ol hence came this ſurprizing change, that regions 


evil. erly inhabited by ignorant and ſavage people, ſhould 


1 fathe ol outihine ancient (areece, and the other caſtern 


a mas "of tries, ſo renowned of old, in the moſt elevated 


liben al dns of theology and morality? Is it the effect of 


Neon parts and induitry 7 


1 : N 
„ that 


| Have our common me— 
icks more refined underſtandings than the ancient 


under! ec down from heaven, and condeſcended to be hinm- 
rent 0: [Our teacher, It is as we are Chriſtians, that we 
law os more excellent and divine trutlis than the reſt of 
entle ind. 

y one 12 there be any of the Free-thinkers who are not 
let h Met atheiſts, charity would incline one to believe the:n 
re. M ant of what is here advanced. And it is for their 


3 and ation that [ write this paper, the deſign of which 


13 Py” + E . , A 22 . = 
nauſted "ou compare the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the 


o run ige ard attributes of a God, with the groſs notions. 


nent, e H-athen-World, Is it poſſible for the mind of 

Who © conceive a more auguſt idea of the Deity than 

cxanf e iorth in the holy Scriptures ? I ſhall throw toge- 

any a gene pailages relating to this ſubje&, which J pro- 
Pot only as philotophical ſentiments, to be conſidered 

PFrec-thinker. 

Mond? lt 


B 2 c Though 


eye, and hath a ſoul capable of being delighted 


nary could attain to, are now grown familiar to the 


iophers? It 15 owing to the God of Truth, who - 
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Though there be that are called Gods, yet to ust 
is but one God. He made the heaven, and heaver 
heavens, with all their hoſt ; the earth and all thif 
that are therein; the ſeas and all that is therein; | 
ſaid, let them be, and it was ſo. He hath ſtrete 
forth the heavens. He hath founded the earth, : 
hung it upon nothing. He hath ſhut up the ſea 1 
doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come a nal 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid, 1 
Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, in whom we live, and moY 
and have our being. He is the fountain of life. } 
preſerveth man and beaſt. He giveth food to all f 
in his hand is the foul of every living thing, andi 
breath of all mankind. The Lord maketh poor # 
maketh rich. He bringeth low and lifteth up. Ieh 
leth and maketh alive. He woundeth and he heal 
By him kings reign, and princes decree juice 
rot a ſparrow falleth to the ground without him, 
angels, authorities and powers are ſubject to him. 
appointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the ſun none 
his going down. He thundereth with his voice, 8 
directeth it under the whole heaven, and his lichin® 
unto the ends of the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow | 
vapour, wind and ftorm, fulfil his word. T be 1 
is King for ever and ever, and his dominion is an cn 4 
* laſting dominion. The earth and the heavens 8 
« periſh, but thou, O Lord, remaineft. They all hall, 
old, as doth a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt tou 
« them up, and they ſhall be changed; but thou ar: 1 
* ſarne, and thy years ſhall have no end. God i i per 
© in knowledge; his- uncerſianding 1 is inflnite, He 
father of lig hts. He locketh to the ends of the e: 
and ſeeth under the whole heaven. The Lord bebe : 
eth all the children of men from the place of his 18 
tation, and conſidereth all their works. He know 
* ourdown-fittingand up-rihng. He ae 3 
and counteth our ſteps. He is acquainted with a 
Mays; and when we enter our cloſet, and {hut 9 
6 deer, he ſceth us. He knoweth the things th: t ci 
into our mind, every one of them; and no hoof I 
can be witkholden from him. The Lord is good 1 
all, and his tender merces are over all his works, | 1 
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to na father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the widow. 
heave e is the God of peace, the Father of mercies, and the 
all ta ofall comfort and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
erein; Wd we know him not; His greatneſs is unſearchable. 
\ Orc: WW ho but he hath meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
-arth, hand, and meted out the heavens with a ſpan ?. 

hie, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and the power, and 


* 3D, N 
1 8 1 : 
7 % 3 
} | * 
} © 4 


e ſea i 


= 


1e and Me glory, and the victory, and the majeity. Thou art 
tid, re occat, thou art clothed with honour, Heaven is 
and Wy throne and earth is thy footſtool.“ 
life, 3 an the mind of a philoſoper riſe to a more juſt and 


nificent, and at the ſame time a more amiable iden 

the Deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 
ges and moitemphatical language? And yet this 1s 
laugvage of ſhepherds and fiſherinen. Ihe illi e- 
Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians retained thets 


O a]! [8x 
„ and mn 
poor 
>. 11: 
e ea 


ſtice, :2n-- ſentiments, while the polite and powerful nations 
hin, Tic carth were given up to that ſottiſh fort of wor! 
hin . of which the following elegant detcription 1; 
Kno acted from one of the inſ pired writers. 

oice, 4 Wh 9 hath formed 8 God, and molten, bags image 
lig Lat 15 profitable for nothing; Ihe mitch With the 
ſnoweengs both worketh 12 the coals and faſhioneth it with 


s an 1 
vens = | | 

hallt , and the rain doth nouriſh it. He burneth part 
thou ereof in the fire. He roſteth roſt. He warnoth 
5 = | mfelF. And the reſidue thereof he maketh a G08. 
is pe £ falleth down unto it, and worſhippeth it, and prev 


Heß > ito it, and faith, Deliver me, for thou art my 
eee confidereth in his heart, I have burnt part of 


Ut » 
the 05 4 5 $ 
d bck: nne fre, yea alſo, I have baked bread upon te 
Ta wr thereof; ] have roſted fleſh and eaten it; and 
\ nor + 1 make the reſidue thereof an abomination? 
10:79 aall I fall down to the ſtock of a tree? 
ith ane ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to declare 
bot 5 ree- Thinking, and diſengage himſelf from the „bre 
that al dolatry, were doing honour to human nature, and 
„ then &k well becoming the great aſſerters of reaſon. But 
; g | of oo yrs where our adoration is directed to the 
ales 4 freme Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) where is nothing 


3 cither 


4 
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either in the object or manner of worſhip that contra * 
the light of nature; there, under the pretence of fu 
thinking, to rail at the religious inſtitutions of t 1 
country, ſheweth an undiſtinguiſhing genius that a 
takes oppoſition for freedom of thought. And, ind: 
notwithitanding the pretences of ſome few among of 
Free-thinkers, I can hardly think there are men {i 
pid and inconſiſtent with themſelves, as to have a ſerig 1 
regard for natural religion, and at the ſame times 
their utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy the credit of c 
ſacred writings, which as they have been the mean 
bringing th eſe parts of the world to the knowledoe4 
natural“ religion, ſo in caſe they loſe their author! 3 
over the minds of men, we ſhould of courſe fink in tos : 
{:me idolatry which we ſee practiſed by other ure 
Fontened nations. A 
"If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern way A 
free-thinking be not a ſtupid idolater, it is undenia® b, 
that he contributes all he can to the making other nz 
ſo, either by ignorance or deſign; which lays him und 
the dilemma, I will not ſay of being a fool or Knaus 
but of incurring the contempt or deteſtation of manku 
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Igneus efi ellis vigor, & caloſtis rige | 
Seminibus Virg. En. 6. v.; 


They boat ethereal vigour, and are form'd 
From feeds of heavenly birth. _ | 


HE ſame faculty of reaſon and underſt: andi 
which placeth us above the brute part of the cd 

ation, doth alſo ſubject our minds to greater and me 
manifold diſquiets than creatures of an inferior 1: 
are ſenſible of. It is by this that we anticipate fut 
diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves real pain ff 1 
imaginary evils, as well as multiply the pangs arif 
from thole which cannot be avoided, : 
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i: behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe of that 


Intra 

e of lime talent, which, ſo long as it continues the 
of ti -oment of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more 
that erable, in proportion as we are more excellent than 


WW: is the privilege of a thinking being to with Iraw 


Wn the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and turn his 
a (cri achts inward on himſelf. For my own part [ often 
"7 tigate the pain ariſing from the little misfortunes and : 
appointments that checker human life by this 1ntro- 
bon of my faculties, wherein I regard my own foul. 
ze che image of her Creator, and receive great conſola- 
ation from beholding thoſe perfections which teſtify her 
© intot ine original, and lead me into ſome knowledge of 
er ul Mr everlaſting Archetype. En 
nat there is not any property or circumſtance of my 
n war ing that I contemplate with more joy than my Im- 
de nid Mrtality. I can eaſily overlook any preſent momen- 
ther m y ſorrow, when I reflect that it is in my power to be 


im und ppy a thouſand years hence. If it were not for this 
Ir kn uglit, I had rather be an oifter than a man, the 
nanknWoſt tupid and ſenſeleſs of animals than a reaſonable 
ad tortured with an extreme innate detire of that 
—=@&rfction which it deſpairs to obtain. 5 


| AY It is with great pleaſure that I behold Inſtint, Rea- 


In and Faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable truth, 


| is revealed from heaven, it is diſcovered by philoſo- 


ere, and the ignorant, unenlightened part of mankind 
Nie a natural propenſity to believe it. It is an agreeable 
; tertainment to refle& on the various ſhapes under 


zich this doftrine has appeared in the world. Ihe 
I thigorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual habitations of 
e Mahometan, and the ſhady realms of Pluto, do all 
Peree in the main points, the continuation of our exiſ- 
tandin, Pence, and the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
oportioned to the merits or demerits of men in this 


. 


f the ch 

nd mn fe. | | | | 

107 But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſomething groſs and 

e fu WW" probable, thatſhocksareaſonableand ſpeculative mind. 

in f Fhereas nothing can be more rational and ſublime than 

s ali Pe Chriſtian Idea of a future ſtate. Eye hath not ſeen, 

nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 

pn B 4 „ man 
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Ihe Lamb which is in the midſt of the throne ſha!l fe 
them, and ſhall lead them unto living fountains c 


22 THE GUARDIAN. Nag 
man to conceive the things which God hath prepared, 
e thoſe that love him.“ The above-mentioned ſchemes a 
narrow tranſcripts of our preſent ſtate: but in this indes 
rate deſcription there is ſomething incfiably great and vil 
ble. Ihe mind of man muſt be raifed to a higher pic 
not only to partake the enjoyments of the Chriſtian Par. 
diſe, but even to be able to frame any notion of then! 


g 5 
Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagination, ag 
by way cf condeſcenſion to our low way of thinking, us 
ideas of light, glory, a crown, Ec. are made uſe of 1 


adumbrate that which ue cannot directly underſtand 
«« waters; and God ſhall wipe away all tears from the 
« eyes. And there ſhall be no more death, nite 
«© ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be any mo: 
«© pain, for the former things are paſſed away, al 


„ behold all things are new. There ſhall be no nich 
there, and they need no candle, neither light of the 


* ſun: for the Lord God giveth them light, and thi 


„ make them drink of the river of his pleaſures ; an 
e they ſhall reign for ever and ever. They ſhall u. 
& ccive a crown of glory which fadeth not away. 
Theſe are chearing reflections; and I have often 
wondered that men could be found fo dull and phlegm” 
tick, as to prefer the thought of annihilation befor” 
them; or ſo ill-natured, as to endeavour to perſuade mat 
kind to the diſbelief of what is ſo pleaſing and profitable. 
even in the proſpect; or ſo blind, as not to fee tha. 
there is a Deity, and if there be, that this ſcheme cd 


things flows from his attributes, and evidently corel. 


ponds with the other parts of his creation, ; 
I know not how to account for this abſurd turn e 
thought, except it proceed from a want of other em. 
ployment joined with an affectation of ſingularity, I. 
ſhall, therefore, inform our modern Free-thinker: of two. 
poinis whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt i, 
12t it is not the being ſingular, but being ſingular jor. 
{omething, that argues either extraordinary endowments 
of nature, or benevolent intentions to mankind, which 


draws the admiration and eſteem of the world. A mit 


take in this point naturally ariſes from that confuſion a 
thought 
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ought which I do not remember to have ſeen ſo great 
ances of in any writers, as in certain modern Free- 
Winkers. . 1 . 

Ihe other point is, that there are innumerable obje&s 
chin the reach of a human mind, and each of theſe 
Piects may be viewed in innumerable lights and poſi- 
Ions, and the relations ariſing between them arc innu- 
Jerable. There is, therefore, an infinity of things 
ereon to employ their thoughts, if not with advan- 


1 ; PI | 
ee to the world, at leaſt with amuſement to them- 


1 2 1 73 
erstand 


ies, and without offence or prejudice to other people. 
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they proceed to exert their talent of Free-thinking in 


=D is way; they may be innocently dull, and no one take 


y notice of it. But to {ce men without either wit 
argument pretend to run down divine and human 
Ws, and treat their fellow-ſubjects with contempt for 


ay, i Mofeſfipg a belief of thoſe points on which the prejent as 
10 nich el as future intereſt of mankind depends, is not to be 


hall n. J 
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ſee that 


1eme 0 
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turn of "8 
er em- 
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e often 
hlegme. 
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de man- 
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i aured. For my own part, I ſhall omit no endeavours 


render their perſons as deſpicable, and their practices 
| odicus, in the eye cf the world, as they deſerve. 


* 


1 % Wedneſday, June 24. 


=— nar vice coi —— Hor. Ars Poet. v. 364. 

T is, they ſay, frequent with authors to write letters 

to themiclves, either out of lazineſs or vanity. 

The following is genuine, and, I think, deſerves the 
Wn 858 : 

ention of every man of ſenſe in England. 


; of two | | 
61 1. To the Gu AR DIA N. 

, *) | | 
lar for | | 
vments i IN.. | 1 June 20. 
which 8” Hough lam not apt to make complaints, ard 
A mit- have never y et troubled you with any, and little 
fion of thought lever ſhould, yet ſecing that in your paper of 
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nothing to object, but his care and concern for the 
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this day, you take no notice of yeſterday's Examiner 
as I hoped you would; my love for my religion 
which is ſo nearly concerned, would not permit ne 
to be ſilent. 'The matter, Sir, is this. A biſhop il 
our church (to whom the Examiner himſelf has 
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own opinion, with the Examiner's approbation ; and“ 


. 


ſhall not a proteſtant be permitted to write an anſwer 


for the uſe of thoſe devout pilgrims who go in gras 


numbers to offer up their prayers to her at her well 
This gave occaſion to the worthy prelate, in whoſe 
dioceſe that well is, to make ſome obſervations upon 
it; and in order to undeceive ſo many poor deluded 
people, to ſhow how little reaſon, and how ſmall au- 
thority there is, not only to believe any of the miracle 
attributed to St, Wenefrede, but even to believe there 
ever was ſuch a perſon in the world. And ſhall then a 
good man, upon ſuch an account, be liable to be abuſed. 
in ſo pablick a manner? Can any good Church-ct- 
gland man bear to ſee a biſhop, one whom her pe. 
feat mejeſty was pleaſed to make, treated in fo ludi- 
crous a way? or ſhall one pals by the ſcurrility and, 
the immodeſty that is to be found in ſeveral parts of 
the paper? Who can with patience ſee St. Paul and St. 
Wenefrede ſet, by the Examiner, upon a level, and de 
authority for one made by him to be equal with that. 
four the other? Who, that is a Chriſtian, can endure bis 
nſipid mirth upon ſo ſerious an occaſion ? I mult con- 
Dt. Vi iam Flietuood, Biſhop of Sr. Aſaph, _ . 4 
| | 6.1615 
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miner, feſs it raiſes my indignation to the greateſt height, to 
ligion ſee a pen that has been long employed in writing pane- 
mit ms 45 upon perſons of the firſt rank, (who would be 
hop of "deed to be pitied, were they to depend upon that 
elf he for their praiſe) to ſee, I ſay, the ſame pen at laſt made 
for the uſe of in defence of poperx. 1 
hougit think I may now, with juſtice, congratulate with 


Wh thoſe whom the Examiner diſlikes; ſince, for my own | 
' part, I ſhould reckon it my great honour to be worthy 
his diſeſteem, and ſhould count his cenſure praiſe, 
1 to fa 1 
o make Iam, SIR, 
come? | 
ence 0 
nt and? = | 
d of his bes. 1 5 


Vour moſt humble ſervant, 


The above letter complains, with great juſtice, againſt 


n; an: his incorrigible creature; but T do not inſert any . 
anfze Toncerning him, in hopes what I ſay will have any effec 
at ca. ppon him, but to prevent the impreſſion which what he 
„a Ro. gays may have upon others. I ſhall end this paper with 
efreds, letter I have juſt now written to a gentleman, whole 


n greu Pritings are often inſerted in the Guardian, without 
er Wel, deviation of one tittle from what he ſends. 
1 whoſ: | 5 | 
s upon 81 R, | June 23, 
lelude! 1 Have received the favour of your's with the 
nal au. I incloſed, which made up the papers of the two laſt 
niracl days. I cannot but look upon myſelf with great 
e there "IF contempt and mortification, when I reflect that I have 
then: throw away more hours than you have lived, though 
abulet you ſo much excel me in every thing for which [ 
reh-of- would live. Until I knew you, I thought it the privi- 
her p'c- lege of angels only to be very knowing and very inno- 
{0 Judi. cent. In the warmth of youth to be capable of ſuch 
ity and, abſtraQed and virtuous reflections, (with a ſuitable life) 
parts of as thoſe with which you entertain yourſelf, is the 
and St. WF utmoſt of human perfection and telicity, The greateſt 
and ih! 8 honour I can conceive done to another, is when an elder 
th thit does reverence to a younger, though that younger is 
lure his not diſtinguiſhedabove him by fortune. Your contempt 
wit con⸗ of pleaſures, riches and honour will crown you with 
OE cn all, and L with.you them not for your own ſake, 
fes | © but 
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Negr: Thurſday, June 25. 


« {or the reaſon which only would make them eligibelf 
« by yourſelf, the good of others. | 


IJ am, deareſt youth, 
your friend and admirer, 


£4 
» 


NesTor IRON SIDI 


. 
7-85 


—— 


—Tnft ſua gratia parvis, 
Little things have their value. 3 


T is the great rule of behaviour to follow nature. 
The author of the following letter is ſo much con.“ 
vinced of this truth, that he turns what would render a 
man of little ſoul exceptious, humourſom, and particular 


in all his actions, to a ſubject of rallery and mirth. He 
is, you muſt know, but half as tall as an ordinary man, 


* 


but is contented to be ſtill at his friend's elbow, and has“ 
jet up a club, by Which he hopes to bring thoſe of his ; 


own fize into a little reputation. 


To NesToOR IRoNs1DE, Eſq; 

S IN, | 
I Remember a ſaying of your's concerning perſons 
0 [| in low circumſtances of ſtature, that their little 
* nc{s wauld hardly be taken notice of, if they did no: 
-manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of it themſelves in all their. 
© behavigur. Indeed, the obſervation that no man is 
„ ridiculous, for being what he is, but only in the 
* affeCtations of being ſomething more, is equally true 
© in regard to the mind and the body. *„ 

I queſtion not but it will be pleaſing to you to hear, 
© that a ſet of us have formed a ſociety, who are ſworn” 
to © Dare to be ſhort,” and boldly bear out the dig- 
* nity of littleneſs under the noſes of thoſe enormous 
* engroiſers of manhood, thoſe hyperbolical monſters 
« of the ſpecies, the tall fellows that overlook us. | 

| | e « The) 
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e «© The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of Decem- 
ber, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on which we are 
to hold an annual feaſt over a dith of ſhrimps. 
he place we have choſen for this meeting is in the 
Little Piazza, not without an eye to the neighbour- 
hood of Mr. Powel's opera, for the performers of 
2 which we have, as becomes us, a brotherly affection. 
At our firſt reſort hither an old woman brought 
er ſon to the Club- Room, deſiring he might be edu- 
& cated in this ſchool, becauſe ſhe ſaw here were finer 
boys than ordinary. However, this accident no way 
— Xs diſcouraged our deſigns. We began with ſending in- 
f vitations to thoſe of a ſtature not exceeding five foot, 
to repair to our aſſembly; but the greater part return- 
ed excuſes, or pretended they were not qualified. 
One ſaid he was indeed but five foot at preſent, but 
nature, ; repreſented that he ſhould ſoon exceed that proportion, 
ch con-. his periwig-maker and ſhoc-maker having lately pro- 
endera miſed him three inches more betwixt them.  _ 
rticula Another alledged, he was ſo unſortuante as to have 
h. He one leg ſhorter than the other, and whoever had deter- 
y man, g mined his ſtature to five foot, had taken him at a diſ- 
ind has? advantage; for when he was mounted on the other leg, 
of his he was at leaſt five foot two inches and a half, 
here were ſome who queitioned the exactneſs of 
our meaſures; and others, inſtead of complying, re- 
turned us informations of people yet ſhorter than them- 
ſelves. In a word, almoſt every one recommended ſome 
Derfors MF neighbour or acquaintance, whom he was willing we 
 little- WF ſhould look upon to be leſs than he. We were not a 
lid no: IF little aſhamed that thoſe who are paſt the years of 
[1 their growth, and whoſe beards pronounce them men, ſhould 
man is be guilty of as many unfair tricks in this point, as the 
in the FF moſt aſpiring children when they are meaſured, 
ly true We therefore proceeded to fit up the Club-Room, 
N and provide conveniences for our accommodation. In 
0 hear, F the firſt place we cauſed a total removal of all the chairs, 
{worn F ſtools and tables, which had ſerved the groſs of man- 
e dig- kind for many years. The difadvantag.s we had un- 
rmous WF dergone, while we made uſe of theſe, were unſpeaka- 
onfers ble. "The preſident's whole body was ſank in the el- 
: F »>ow-chair; and when his arms were ſpread over it, 
« The ny TR * he 
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ſident, imagining he had been abſent, when he was“ 
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* 'The table was fo high that one, who came by chance 
to the door, ſceing our chins juſt above the pewter“ 
diſhes, took us for a circle of men that ſat ready h 
be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen barbers, Another“ 


time one of the club ſpoke contumeliouſly of the pre. 


23 


mY 


* 
* 


£ 

£2: 
75 
Fo 


only eclipſed by a flaſk of Florence which ſtood on the 
table in a parallel line before his face. We therefore 
new-furniſhed the room in all reſpecis proportionahly? 
to us, and had the door made lower, ſo as to admit no 
man of above five foot high, without bruſhing his“ 
foretop, which whoever does is utterly unqualified to 
fit among us, 0 © = 


Some of the ſtatutes of the Club ae as follow: 


J. If it be proved upon any member, though never 
ſo duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as poſſible to 
get above his ſize, by ſtretching, cocking, or the 
like, or that he hath ſtood on tiptoe in a croud, with 
deſign to be taken ſor as tall a man as the reſt; or 
hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
other device under him, to exalt him on his feat: 


every ſuch offender ſhall be ſentenced to walk in 


pumps for a whole month. 1 | 
II. If any member ſhall take advantage from the 
fulneſs or length of his wig, or any part of his drels, 
or the immoderate extent of his hat, or otherwiſe, to 
ſeem larger or higher than he is; it is ordered, he mall 
wear red heels to his ſhoes, and a red feather in his 
hat, which may apparently mark and fet bounds to 
the extremities of his ſmall dimenſion, that all people 
may readily find him out bet ycen his hat and his f0cs, 
III. If ary member ſhall purchaſe a horſe for his 
own riding above fourteen hands and an half in height, 
that horſe ſhall forthwith be ſold, a Scotch gailuway 
bought in its ſtead for him, and the overplus of ti? 


money ſhall treat the club. 


IV. I 
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N | IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental laws of the ſociety, all wear the heels 
of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and half, it ſhall be in- 
terpreted as an open renunciation of littleneſs, and the 
criminal ſhall inſtantly be expelled. Note, The form 
to be uſed in expelling a member ſhall be in theſe 
| words; Go from among us, and be tall if you can!“ 
It is the unanimous opinion of our whole ſociety, 
that ſince the race of mankind is granted to have de- 
he wa, creaſed in ſtature from the begining to this preſent, 
1 on the it is the intent of nature itfelf, that men ſhould be | 


creſor. YG little ; and we believe that all human kind ſhall at laſt 
jonably grow down to perfection, that is to ſay, be reduced to 
Imit ny dur own meaſure. | | | | 
ing his 8 5 I am very literally, 
iſied o 5 your humble ſervant, 

BoB SnorrT, 


—— "L200 
1 5 
— 2 
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} never 9 92 : Friday, June 20. 
ole to 1 | | 
d, with Homunculi quanti ſunt, cum recogito! _ Plautus. 


0 x Now [recolleQ, how conſiderable are theſe little men! 
n ro Ns Inox5iDe, Eſq 
81IR, | . | 
om the HE Club riſing early this evening I have time 
; dreſs, gi to finiſh my account of it. You are alrcady ac- 
iſe, th quainted with the nature and deſign of our inſtitution ; 
ie tall the characters of the members, and the topicks of our 
in his JM converſation, are what remain for the ſubject of this 
nds to epiſtle. | | 
people Ihe moſt eminent perſons of our aſſembly are a lit- 
„mots. tile poet, a little lover, a little politician, and a little 
or his hero. The firſt of theſe, Dick Diſtich by name, we 
jeigit, have elected preſident, not only as he 15 the ſhorteſt of 
Howay Ins all, but becauſe he has entert.ined ſo juſt a ſenſe of 
of the the ſtature, as to go generally in black, that he may 
appear yet leſs. Nay, to that perfection is he arrived, 
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that he ſtoops as he walks. The figure of the man 
odd enough; he is a lively little creature, with lan 
arms and legs: A ſpider is. no ill emblem of hig“ 
He has been taken at a diſtance for a ſmall windmi' Z 
But indeed what principally moved us in his fav 
was his talent in poetry, for he hath promiſed to ur. 
dertake a long work in ſhort verſe to celebrate tie! 
heroes of our ſize. He has entertained ſo great a te. 
ſpect for Statius, on the ſcore of that line, | 


"GS 0&0 ea 6s 


r 


Major in exiguo regnabat corpore Dirius. 
A larger portion of heroic fire 22 
Did his ſmall limbs, and little breaſt inſpire, | 


, 


E that he once deſigned to tranſlate the whole Thebaid 
for the ſake of little Tydeus. : | 
TOM TiyTot, a dapper black fellow, is the 
molt gallant lover of the age. He is particularly 
nice in his habiliments; and to the end juſtice may be 
done him that way, conſtantly employs the ſame arti; 
who makes attire for the neighbouring Princes and La- 
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dies of quality at Mr. Powel's. The vivacity of Ei: 
temper inclines him ſometimes to boaſt of the favour: | 
of the fair, He was, the other night, excuſing his ab- 
ſence from the club upon account of an aſſignation witz! 
a Lady, (and, as he had the vanity to tell us, a tal! 
one too) who had conſented to the full accompliſi- 
ment of his deſires that evening; but one of the com. 
pany, who was his confident, aſſured us ſh2 was a . 
man of humour, and made the agreement on this co 
dition, that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. — 1 
Our politician is a perſon of real gravity, and 
« profeſſed wiſdom. Gravity in a man of this ſize, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, appcar: 
like the gravity of a cat compared with that of a lion. 
This Gentleman is accuſtomed to talk to himſelf, and 
was once over-heard to compare his own perſon to a 
„little cabinet, wherein are locked up all the ſecret: 
of Rate, and refined ſchemes of Princes. His face i- 
© pale and meagre, which proceeds from much watc!- 
ing and ſtudying for the welfare of Europe, which? 


A 


R 
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allo thought to have ſtinted his growth: For he ban 


deſtro cd 
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2 Man | Wdeſtroyed his own conſtitution with taking care of that 
1th leg of the nation. He is what Monſ. Balzac calls “ a great 
of li, diſtiller of the maxims of Tacitus:“ When he ſpeaks, 
1ndmi!, it is ſlowly and word by word, as one that is loth to 


 favouk 


at a re. } 


eee 


= cnrich you too fait with his obſervations; like a lim- 
4 to ur. beck that gives you, drop by drop 


rate tlie ſimples in it. 


> 
— 


, an extract of tn 


Ihe laſt I ſhall mention is Tim Tuck, the hero. 
He is particularly remarkable for the length of his 
ſword, which interſects his perſon in a croſs line, 


and makes him appear not ualike a fly, that the boys 


have run a pin through and ſet a walking. He once 
challenged a tall fellow for giving him a blow on the 


pate with his elbow as he paſſed along the ſtreet. But 


what he eſpecially values himſelf upon is, that in all 


the campaigns he has made, he never once ducked at 


iculary = 
e artilf 1 
nd La- 


. 


his ab- 8 
In with 


a tal! 
npliſl- . . : gs 
"2X wicreupon he informed us, it was no new diſaſter, but 

the ſame a certain ancient poet had been ſubject to, 
who is recorded to have been ſo light, that he was 
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cholerick. | 

8 © Theſe are the Gentlemen that moſt enliven our 
of |}, MF converſation. The diicourſe generally turns upon ſuch 
favo urs 4 4M 


municate, either as matter of mirth or of conſo 


e 
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e whiz of a cannon-ball. Tim was full as large 
at fourteen years old as he is now, This we are ten- 
der of mentionin 


2, your little heroes being generally 


accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, as are 
daily occaſioned by our ſize : Theſe we faithfully com- 
lation 
to each other. Ihe preſident had lateiy an unlucky 
fall, being unable to keep his legs on a ſtormy day; 


| obliged to poiſe himſelf againſt the wind with lead 
on one ſide, and his own works on the other. The 


lover confeſſed the other night that he had been cured 


of love to a tall woman by reading over the legend 
of Ragotine in Scaron, with his tea, three mornings 
ſucceſſively. Our hero rarely acquaints us with any 


of his unſcceſsful adventures: And as for the poli- 


tician, he declares himſelf an utter enemy to all kind 

| of burleſque, ſo will never diſcompoſe the auſterity of 
| his aſpect by laughing at our adventures, much lefs 
diſcover any of his own in this ludicrous light. What- 
ever he tells of any accidents that befal him, is by way. 
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We are likewiſe particularly careful to communi. 


racters of illuftrious perſonages, as any way refic&l 
Honour on little men. Tim Tuck having but ju 


conquered the mighty Goliah, and little Luxembourg? 


as his battle of the mouſe and the frog. The poll. 
tician is very proud of a certain King of Egypt, callel 


; WES 
of complaint, nor is he to be laughed at but in hu 
abſence, | | * 


cate in the Club all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or ch. 


reading enough for a military man, perpetually en- 
tertains us with the ſame ſtories, of little David, that 


that made Lewis XIV. a grand monarque, never for-“ 
getting Little Alexander the Great. Dick Diſtich cas 
lebrates the excecding humanity of Auguſtus, who call. 
ed Horace Lepidiſſimum Homunciclam ; and is wor-“ 
derfully pleaſed with Voiture and Scaron, for having 


1 
o 


well deicribed their diminutive forms to all pole, 
rity. He is peremptorily of opinion, againſt a great, 
reader, and all his adherents, that Aſop was not a“ 
jot properer or handſomer than he is repreſented hy; 
the common pictures. But the ſcldier believes with 
the learned perſon above mentioned; for he thinks, 
none but an impudent tall author could be guilty d 
ſuch an unmannerly piece of ſatire on little Warrior, 


Bocchor, who, as Diodorus àſſures us, was a perſon ct 


very low ſtature, but far.exceeded all that went before 


him in diſcretion and politicks. | | 
As I am ſecretary to the Club, it is my buſineß 
whenever we meet to take minutes of the tranſac- 
tions: This has enabled me to ſend you the foregoing, 
particulars, as I may hereafter other memoirs. - We 
have ſpies appointed in every quarter of the town, 


to give us informations of the miſbehaviour of ſuch 


refractory perſons as refuſe to be ſubje& to our ſta- 
tutes. Whatſoever aſpiring practices any of theſe our 
3 ſhall be guilty of in their amours, ſingle com- 

ats, or any indirect means to manhood, we thall cer- 
tainly be acquainted with, and publiſh to the world 
for their puniſhment and reformation. For the pre. 
ſident has granted me the ſole property of expoiing 
and ſhewing to the town all ſuch intractable dwarts, 


| Whoſe circumſtances exempt them from being carried 


6 about 
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2 about in boxes: Reſerving only to himſelf, as the 
right of a poet, thoſe {mart characters that will 
ſhine in epigrams. Venerable Neſtor, I ſalute you in 
the name of the Club, „ 
„ Bom Snoxrr, Secretar. 
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ER animus lucis conte uplor. | | 
; | | Virg. n. 9. V. 205 N 
The thing called life with eaſe I can diſclaim. 
| | | | DRTDEN. 


HE following letters are curious and inftruQtive 


and ſhall make up the buſineſs of the dax. 


To the Author of the GAR DLAN. 
. June 25, 1713. 

'F HE incloſed is a faithful tranſlation from an 
1 old author, which if it deſerves your notice, 


let the readers gueſs whether he was a heathen or a 
chriſtian, POL TOR, 


85 oy 5 


buſineß 8 I am, 
tranſact 

regoing 
S. We 8 
> town, 
of ſuc 2 
Dur ſta- 
eſe ou 

le com- 
all ce. 
e world 


your moſt humble ſervant. 


I cannot, my friends, forbear letting you know what 
| think of death; for methinks I view and underſtand 
it much better, the nearer I approach to it. I am con- 
vinced that your fathers, thoſe illuſtrious perſons whom 
I ſo much loved and honoured, do not ceaſe to live, 
though they have paſſed through what we call death ; 
they are undoubtedly {till living, but it is that ſort of 
life which alone deſerves truly to be called life. In 
he pre- effect, while we are confined to bodies, we ought to 
xpoting eſteem ourſelves no other than a ſort of galley-ſlaves at 
dwarts, the chain, fince the ſoul, which is ſomewhat divine, and 
carried deſcends from heaven as the place of its original, 
« about il ys, _— ſeems 
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tators to admire the beautiful order of F nature, the re. 


_ expreſs that regularity in the uniformity of their lives, a 


d ſcoveries and vaſt improvements, by which theſe | 


| then but that this {ame mind will have a being when 
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ſeems dcbaſed and diſhonoured by the mixture with! 
fleſh and blood, and to be in a ſtate of baniſimen: E 
from its celeſtial country. I cannot help thinkin; too, = 
that one main reaſon of uniting ſouls to bodies was, 
chat the great work of the univerſe might have ſpec-l 


gular motion of heavenly bodies, who ſhould ſtrive to 


When I conſider the boundleſs activity of our minds, 
the remembrance we have of things paſt, our forc. Þ 
iight of what is to come: When I rellect on the noble 


minds have advanced arts and ſciences ; I am entire- | 
ly perſuaded, and out of all doubt, that a nature wich Þ 
has in itſelf a fund of ſo many excellent things cannot“ 
poſſibly be mortal. I obſerve further, that my mind is 
altogether ſimple, without the mixture of any ſubſtance 
or nature different from its own; Iconclude from thence - 
that it is indiviſible, and conſequently cannot periſh, - 
* By no means think therefore, my dear friends, when | | 
] ſhall have quitted you, that I ceaſe to be, or ſnall 
ſubſiſt no where. Remember that while we live to- 
gether, you do not {ee my mind, and yet are ſure that | 
] have one actuating and moving my body; doubt not 


it 15 ſeparated, though you cannot then perceive its 

actions. What nonſenſe would it be to pay thoſe 
honours to great men after their deaths, which we con- 
ſtantly do, if their fouls did not then ſubliſt ? For my 
own part, I could never imagine that our minds live 
only when united to bodies, and die when they leave | 
them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to think gnd underſtand 
when diſengaged from bodies, which without them 


have neither ſenſe nor reaſon; on the contrary, I be- 


lieve the foul when ſeparated from matter, to enjoy 
the greateſt purity and ſimplicity of its nature, and tio 
have much more wiſdom and light than while it 
was united, We ſee when the body dies what be- 
comes of all the parts which compoſed it; but we co. 
not ſee the mind, either in the body, or when it leaves 
it. Nothing more reſembles death than ſleep, and it i; 


in that itate that the ſoul chiefly ſhews it has ſome- 


thing 
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thing divine in its nature. How much more than 
e it, whe: irely diſengaged?' 

mult it ſhew eit, when entirely difengaged 


To the Author of the GUARD TAN. 


SIR, 

7 Ince you have not refuſed to inſert matters of a 
8 theological nature in thoſe excellent papers, with 
which you daily both inſtruc and divert Us, I earneſtly 
deſire you to print the following paper. The notions 
therein advanced are, for ought I know, new to the 
hee Y Engliſh reader, and if they are true, will afford room 
entice. WW for many uſeful inferences, | 
nich No man that reads the Evangeliſts, but muſt ob- 
cannot ſerre that our bleſſed Saviour does upon every occaſion 
1nd 1s bend all his force and zeal to rebuke and correct the 
oRance i hypocriſy of the Phariſees. Upon that ſubje he ſhes 

hence a warmth which one meets with in no other part of 
1erith, 2 his ſermons. They were ſo enraged at this publick 
„When W& detection of their ſecret villainies, by one who ſaw 
r (hall through all their diſguiſes, that they joined in the pro- 
ve to-. ſecution of him, which was ſo vigorous, that Pilate at 
re that , laſt conſented to his death. Ihe frequency and ve— 
1bt not hemence of theſe repreſentations of our Lord, have 
> When "WW made the word Phariſee to be looked upon as odious 
ive its . among chriſtians, and to mean only one who lays the 
thoſe T utmoſt ſtreſs upon the outward, ceremonial, and ri- 
ve con- tual part of his religion, without having ſuch an in- 
For my ward ſenſe of it, as would lead him to a general and 
ds live "F< ſincere obſervance of thoſe duties which can only ariſe 
y leave B from the heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed to ſpring 
erſtand from a deſire of applauſe or profit. | Tn 

t them This is plain from the Hiſtory of the life and 
„be- aQions of our Lord in the four Evangeliſts. One of 
enjoy. them, St. Luke, continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond 
and to g part, which we commonly call The Acts of the Apoſtles. 
/hile it No it is obſervable, that in this ſecond part in which 
iat be- he gives a particular account of what the Apoſtles did 

we 00 and ſuffered at Jeruſalem upon their firſt entering upon 
leaves their commiſſion, and alſo of what St. Paul did after 
ad iti; he was conſecrated to the Apoſtleſhip until his journey 

ſome- "IF © to Rome, we find not on! y no oppoſition to chriſtianity 
thing A => | | from 
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« from the Phariſees, but ſeveral ſignal occaſions in which 
they aſſiſted its firſt teachers, when the chriſtiay church 
Was in its infant ſtate. The true, zealous and hearty} 
« perſecutors of chriſtianity at that time were the Sad. 
* ducees, whom we may truly call the Free-thinken 
among the Jews. They believed neither reſurreCtion, 
nor angel, nor ſpirit, 1. e. in plain Engliſh, they were} 
« Deiſts at leaſt, if not Atheiſts. They could outwardly} 
comply with, and conform to the eſtabliſhment ii] 
church and ſtate, and they pretended forſooth to belong 
4 
« 
« 


| 
N 
| only to a particular ſect; and becauſe there was nothing} 
in the law of Moſes which in ſo many words aſſorted 
WI. a reſurrectiop, they appeared to adhere to that in 
U particular manner beyond any other part of the Cid 
| 


19 « 'Feſtament. Theſe men therefore juſtly dreaded tie 
. ſpleading of Chriſtianity after the aſcenſion of our Lord, 
1 « becauſe it was wholly founded upon his Reſurrection. 

« Accordingly therefore when Peter and John had} 
18 « cured the lame man at the beautiful gate of tie, 
1: + temple, and had thereby raiſed a wonderful expecta. 
1 | 5 tion of themſelves among the people, the prieſts and 
Kin Sadducces, Acts iv. clapt them up, and fent them ava 
for the firſt time with a ſevere reprimand. Quickly at. 
1 « ter, when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and the! 
wm. many miracles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances ot! 
| | the Apoſtolical Power had alarmed the prieſts, wiv: 
looked upon the temple-worſhip, and conſequently! 
« their bread, to be fuck at; thele priefts, and all the 
that were with them, who were of the ſect of the Gad- 
* duces, impriſoned the Apoſtles, intending to examine 
them in the great council the next day. Where, when 
the council met, and the prieſts and Sadducees pro- 
poſed to proceed with great rigour againſt them, we 


S 


N 


8 
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D 
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| find that Gamaliel, a very eminent Phariſee, St. Paul's 

l _* maſter, a man f great authority among the people, 

| | many of whoſe determination we have flill preſerved. 
115 in the body of the Jewiſh traditions, commonly call 
Pig ed the Talmud, oppoted their heat, and told them, 
nl. « for ought they kucw, the Apoſtles might be acted by 
1 the Spirit of God, and that in ich a cate it would be 
1 in vain to oppoſe them, ſince it they did i, they 


6 Would only ght againſt God, hom they could 
| | | 


KS. 's 
_ 
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ot overcome. Gamaliel was ſo conſiderable a man 

4% among his OWN ſect, that we may reaſonably believe 
I hear Wc ſpoke the ſenſe of his party as well as his own. St. 
he Sac S:cphen's martyrdom came on preſently after, in which 


) churchk 


hinken Wc do not find the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any hand; 
Tection, WW: i; probable that he was proſecuted by thoſe who 
ey wer ad before impriſoned Peter and John, One novice 
twardly indeed of that ſect was ſo zealous, that he kept the 
nent in ciothes of thoſe that ſtoned him. This novice, whoſe 
belong real went beyond all bounds, was the great St. Paul, 
nothin no was peculiarly honoured with a call from heaven 
> which he vas converted, and he was afterwards, by 
od himſelf, appointed to be the apoſtle of the Gen- 
les. Beſides him, and him too reclaimed in fo glo— 
ded tlie ious a manner, we find no one Phariſce either 
ur Lord, amed or hinted at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of 
ection. MChriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt days. What others might 
hn had o we know not. But we find the Sadducees purſuing 
of tic lt 


vAE 


t. Paul even to death at his coming to Jeruſalem, in 
-xpecta- e ziſt of the Acts. He then, upon all occaſions, 
eſts and owned himſelf to be a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter he 
m away eold the people, that he had been bred up at the feet 
ckly at. t Gemaliel after the firicteſt manner, in the law of 
and the is fathers. In the 23d chapter he told the council 
inces 0 hat he was a Phariſee, the ſon of a Phariſec, and that 
's, who ie was accuſed for affecting the hope and reſurrec- 
quently ion of the dead, which was their darling doctrine. 
all the; WP icreupon the Phariſees ſtood by bim, though they 
he Gad- id not own our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, yet they 
xamine ould not deny but ſome angel or ſpirit might have 
> when poken to him, and then if they oppoſed him, they 

Whould fight againſt God, This was the very argu- 


es pro- 
ht nent Gamaliel had uſed before. The Reſurrection of 
. Paul's or Lord, which they ſaw ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by 
people, he apoſtles, whoſe miracles they allo ſaw and owned, 
eſerved (ads iv. 16.) ſeems to have ſtruck them, and many 
ly call- ot them were conver ed (Acts xv. 6.) even without 
them, miracle, and the reſt food fil and made no opbo- 
cted by non. 1 | | „ 
zuld be c ſee here what the part was which the Phariſ:es 
„ they Sed in this important conjuncture. Of the Sadducees 
e ect not with one in the whole apoſtolic hiſtory 


could 
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that was converted. We hear of no miracles wrouf 
to convince any of them, though there was an emi, 
one wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. St. Paul, we | 
after his converſion always gloried in his having | 
bred a Phariſee. He did ſo to the people of Jeru{: 
to the great council, to King Agrippa, and to the 
lippians. So that from hence we may juſtly infer, t 
it was not their inſtitution, which was in itſelf lau 
ble, which our blefled Saviour found fault with, 
it was their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, their 
preſſion, their overvaluing themſelves upon their: 
tor the ceremonial law, and their adding to that; ye 
by their traditions, all which were not proper. 
ſentials of their inſtitution, that our Lord blamed, 
+ But I muſt not run on. What 1 would obſer; 
Sir, is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful, and w ould} 
more grievous to human ſociety, if it were invel! 
with ſufficient power, than Religion under any ſhox 
where its profeſſors do at the bottom believe what fy 
profeſs, 1 deſpair not of a papiſt's converſion, thoy 
I would not willingly he at a zealot papiſt's m 
(and no proteſtant would, if he knew what dion 
though he truly believes in our Saviour. But the I. 
thinker, who ſcarcely believes there is a God, and: 
tainly diſbelieves revelation, is a very terrible anin 
He will talk of Natural Rights, and the juſt f 
doms of mankind, no longer than until he himſel * 
into power; and by the inſtance before us, we hat 
ſmall grounds to hope for his ſalvation, or that 6 
will ever vouchſafe him ſufficient grace to reclaim U 
from errors, which have been ſo immediately leyell 
againſt himſelf. 

« If theſe notions be true, as I verily believe t 
are, I thought they might be worth publiſhing at 
time, for which reaſon they are ſent an this mani 
to ycu by, | 
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your moſt kemble ſervant, 
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genium Abi quod Vacuas deſumpſit Athenas, 
x audits aunos feptem gedit, injenuiique 
Wi SG curis; ſtatud laciturnius exit 

Wruwmgue, © riſe pepulum quatit— 


Hor. Ep. 2. I. 2. v. 81. 


ſelf lau 
| with, i | 
their i 
their 


roperl; TM1TATED, 
blamed, . he man, who ſtretch'd in Iſis' calm retreat, 
d obſer io books and ſtudy gives ſeven years compleat, 
1 woull 8 Wc! ſtrow'd with learned duſt, his night-cap on, 
> walks, an object new beneath the ſun! 
any (1: ne boys flock round him, and the people flare: * 
2 What t! dict, ſo mute! ſome ſtatue, you would ſwear, 
pt from its pedeſtal to take the air! 
4 OO | e 
Pope | . 5 
it the Ice our ſucceſs in worldly matters may be ſaid to 
d, and epend upon our education, it will be very much 
ble ani oe purpoſe to enquire if the foundations of our for- 
- Ju! h could not be laid deeper and ſurer than they are. 
umſelfg education of youth falls of neceſſity under the 
„We le ion of thoſe who, through fondneſs to us and our 
[ that Gies, as well as to their own unwarrantable conjec- 
cclaim, are very likely to be deceived; and the miſery of 
ely level i that the poor creatures, who are the ſufferers upon 
N eadvances, ſeldom find out the errors, until they 
elicve hee irretrievable. As the greater number of all 
ning a: es and conditions have their education at the 
his mat Merſities, the errors which I conceive to be in thoſe 
fall moſt naturally under the following obſerva. 
The firſt miſmanagement in theſe publick nur- 
is the calling together a number of pupils, of 
ever different ages, views and capacities, to the 
leckures: But ſurely there can be no reaſon to 
that a delicate tender babe, juſt weaned from 
pom of his mother, indulged in all the imperti- 


Moni . II. C nencies 
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nencies of his heart's de ſire, ſhould be equally cap: 
of receiving a lecture of philoſophy, with a ha 
ruſſian of full age, who has been occaſionally ſcour: 
through ſome of the great ſchools, groaned under g 
ſtant rebuke and chaſtiſement, and maintained 4 
years war with literature, under very ſtrict and rug 
diſcipline. | f 
I know the reader has pleaſed himſelf with an anf 

to this already, viz. That an attention to the particy 
abilities and deſigns of the pupil, cannot be expet 
from the trifling ſalary paid upon ſuch account, I 
price indeed which is thought a ſuſſicient reward, 
any advantages a youth can receive from a man 
learning, is an abominable conſideration; the enlz 
ing which, would not only increaſe the care of ty: 
but would be a very great encouragement to ſuch 
deſigned to take this province upon them, to fur; 
themſelves with a more general and extenfive kno 
Jedge. As the caſe now flands, rhoſe of the firſt qu 
i'ty pay their tutors but little above half fo much! 
they do their footmen: What morality, what hiſt 
what taſte of the modern languages, what, laſtly, c 
can make a man happy, or great, may not be expeis 
in return for ſuch an immenſe treaſure ; It is monſtnd 
indeed, that the men of the beſt cſtates and famil# 
are more ſolicitous about the tutelage of a favourite 
or horſe, than of their heirs male. The next ev!!! 
the pedantical veneration that is maintained at the VU! 
verſity for the Greek and Latin, which puts the you 
upon ſuch exerciſes as many of them are incapable! 
performing with any tolerable ſucceſs. Upon 13 
emergency they are {uccoured by the allowed wit! 
their reſpective colleges, who are always ready to it 
friend them with two or three hundred Latin or Gr! 
words thrown together, with a very ſmall propor 4 
of ſenſe. Ls, | 
But the moſt eſtabliſhed error of our univerſity e 
cation, is the general neglect of all the little qualifi 
tions and accompliſhments which make up the q 
racer of a well-bred man, and the general attention? 
what is called deep learning. But as there are very, 
bleſſed with a genius, that ſhall force 8 by oy 
os bw + % rents 


„„ 
| F re: oth of itſelf alone, and few occaſions of life that 
a ha ire the aid of ſuch genius; the vaſt majority of the 
icour: WM efſed ſouls ought to ſtore themſelves with ſuch ac 

nder 69 tions, in which every man has capacity to make a 
ned « lgerable progreſs, and from which every common 
d rug Aſion of life may reap great advantage. The per- 
MS that may be uſefu] to us in the making our fortunes, 
ſuch as are already happy in their own; I may pro- 
to ſav, that the men of figure and family are 
ſuperficial in their education than thoſe of a leſs 
ec, and, of courſe, are ready to encourage and pro- 
that qualification in another which they themſelves 
a man vaſters of. For their own application implies the 
ie en uit of ſomething commendable; and when they ſee 
of tu own characters propoſed as imitable, they muſt be 
o ſuch by ſuch an irreſiſtible flattery. But thoſe of the 
to furt erſity, who are to make their fortunes by a ready 
ve kh vation into the favour of their ſuperiors, contemn 
> firſt q receſſary foppery ſo far, as not to be able to ſpeak 
o much anon ſenſe to them, without hefitation, perplexity 
at hi confuſion. For want of care in acquiring leſs ac- 
laſtly, M limments which adorn ordinary life, he that is fo 
e expe: ppy as to be born poor, is condemned to a method 
mont will very probably keep him ſo. 5 . 
d familt ope all the learned will forgive me what is ſaid 
„ouritet e for their ſervice, and tends to no other injury 
ext st them, than admoniſhing them not to overlook 
at the UW little qualifications, as they every day ſee defeat 
the 30% greater excellencies in the purſuit both of reputa- 
1 ca pai ne nd fortune. | 35 
he youth of the univerſity were to be advanced, 
6 ding to their ſufficiency in the ſevere progreſs of 
Yig; or © riches could be ſecured to men of unde 
ding, and favour to men of {kill;” then indeed all 
| s were ſolemnly to be defied, that did not fcriouſly 
e the mainend : But fince our merit is to be tried 
e unſkilful many, we muſt gratify the ſenſe of the 
icious majority, ſatisfying ourſelves that the ſhame 
wal qualification ſticks only upon him that pre- 
t to one more ſubſtantial, 'The more accompliſh- 
a man 15 maſter of, the better is he prepared for 
je extended acquaintance, and upon theſe conſide- 
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rations without doubt, the author of the Italian bo 
called II Cortegiano, or The Courtier, makes throw, 
the bar, vaulting the horſe, nay even wreſtling, wi 
ſeveral other as low qualifications, neceſſary for ; 
man whom he figures for a perfect courtier ; for t 
reaſon no doubt, becauſe his end being to find grace 
the eyes of men of all degrees, the means to puti 
this end, was the furniſhing him with ſuch real 
ſecming excellencies 2s cach degree had its particy! 
taſte of. But thoſe of the Univerſity, inftead of et 
ploying their leiſure hours in the purſuit of ſuch ; 
quiſitions as would ſhorten their way to better fortus 
enjoy thoſe moments at certain houſes in the town, ; 
repair to others at very pretty diſtances out of it, whe 
c they drink and forget their poverty, and remcnl; 
* their miſery no more.” Perſons of this indigent edu 
tion are apt to paſs upon themſelves and others tor n 
deft, eſpecially in the point of behaviour; though it 
eaſy to prove, that this miſtaken modeſty not only ati 
from ig norance, but begets the appearanceof its oppoſi! 
pride. For he that is conſcious of his own inſufficier 
to addreſs his ſuperiors without appearing ridiculous, 
by that betrayed into the ſame neglect and indiffere; 
towards them, which may bear the conſtruction of pri; 
From this habit they begin to argue againſt the b. 
ſubmiſſive application from men of letters to men! 
fortune, and be grieved when they ſee, as Ben Johnſon ſij 


he learned pate | 
Duck to the golden fool n 


though theſe are points of neceſſity and convenient 
and to be eſteemed ſubmiſſions rather to the occaln 
than to the perſon. It was a fine anſwer of Diogent, 
who being aſked in mockery, why philoſophers werets 
foilowers of rich men, and not rich men of philo!s 
phers; replied, Becauſe the one knew what they hz 
need of, and the other did not. It certainly mu{? 
difficult to prove, that a man of buſineſs or a proſeſ 
' ought not to be what we call a Gentleman, but j! 
very few of them are ſo. Upon this account they hat 
little converſation with thoſe who might do them nd 


— 


— 
» 


* 


ſervice, but upon ſuch occaſions only as application 
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lian "2 ge to them in their particular calling; and for any 
ron pg they can do or ſay in ſuch matters have their re- 
.—-—- d, and therefore rather receive than confer an obli— 
on: Whereas he that adds his being agreeable to his 
4 ng ſerviceable, is conſtantly in a capacity of obliging 
lers. The character of a beau is, I think, what 
men that pretend to learning pleaſe themſelves in 
iculing; and yet if we compare theſe perſons as we 
bm in publick, we ſhall find that the lettered cox- 
ad of "Ws without good breeding give more juſt occaſion 
buch 1 rallery, than the unlettered coxcombs with it: As 
r fertaſ behaviour falls within the judgment of more per- 
ks than our converſation, and a failure in it is there- 
e more viſible. What pleaſant viRories over the loud, 
ſaucy, and the illitcrate, would attend the men of 
rning and breeding; which qualifications, could we 
t join them, would beget ſuch a confidence, as, aril{- 
> from good ſenſe and good nature, would never Jet 
oppreſs others, or deſert ourſelves. In thort, whether 
han intends a life of buſineſt or pleaſure, it is im- 
Mble to purſue either in an elegant manner, without 
> help of good-breeding., I ſhall conclude with the 
te at leaſt of a regular diſcourſe; and fay, if it is our 
haviour and addreſs upon all common occaſions that 
iodice people in our favour or to our diſadvantage, 
to men! i the more ſubſtantial parts, as our learning ard in— 
hn fon fa" ſtry, cannot poſſibly appear but to few; it is not 
fable to ſpend fo much time, in that which fo ver 
are judges of, and utterly neglect that which falls 
nveniett hin the cenſure of lo many, 
e occaivvl 
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prof: 0 A4liena negotia centum—— Hor. Sat. 6. J. 2. v. 33. 
„ but 7 A croud of petitioners. | Creech, 
t they b | | | . | 


Find buſineſs increaſe upon me very much, as will 
appear by the following letters, 


C3 f SIR, 
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SI R, Oxſord, June 24, I; 


Eile day Mr. Oliver Purville, Gentleman,; 
perty-man to the 'Theatre-Royal in the roc 


Mr. William Peer, deceaſed, arrived here in wi 


Bartlett's waggon. He is an humble member of: 


little club, and a paſitonate man, which makes | 


tell the diſaſters which he met with on his road 


ther, alittle too incoherently to be rightly under 
By what I can gather from him, it ſeems that wii 


three miles of this fide Wickham the party wa 
upon by highwaymen, Mr. Purviile was ſupercatet 
the great hamper in which were the following gon 
The chains of Jaffeir and Pierre; the crowns ; 
icepters of the poſterity of Banquo; the bull, 
and horſe of captain Otter; bones, ſkulls, pick 
and a bottle of brandy, and five muſkets; fe 
icore pieces of ſtock- gold, and thirty pieces of 
filver hid in a green purſe within a ſkull. Theſe: 
robbers, by be: ing put up ſafe, ſuppoſed to be tr 
and rid off f with, not forgetting to take Mr. Purvil, 


on current coin. They broke the armour of Jaco 


which was caſed up in the fame hamper, and one 
them put on the ſaid Jacomo's maſk to eſcape, I. 
allo did ſeveral extravagancies with no other puff 
but to do miſchief; they broke a mace for the Lo 
Mayor of London They alſo deſtroyed the wa 
the fun and moon, which lay looſe in the wag: 
Mrs. Bartlett is frighted out of her wits, for Put) 
ſays he has her ſervant's receipt for the world, 
expects ſhe ſhall make it good. Purville is refo! 


to take no lodgings in town, but makes behind 


ſcenes a bed-chamber of the hamper : His bed is! 
in which Deſdemona is to die, and he uſes the f 


in which Mr. Johnſon is tied up in a comedy) 


his own bed of nights. It is to be hoped the gr 
ones will conſider Mr. Purville's loſs. One ot 


robbers has ſent, by a country fellow the ſtock 90 
and had the impudence to write the following et 
to Mr, TUrFING, 


$ | 


- 24, 1888 7776 To 
eman, ji WT you had been an honeſt man, you would not 
the 10% 1 have put bad money upon men who. ventured 
e in vi ber lives for it. But we ſhall ſee you when you. 
aber of Home back. . 


makes Philip Scowrer. 
11S ros „ Ot Dos „ F 
under There are many things in this matter which em- 


that wii loy the ableſt men here, as whether an action will 
irty wa We for the world among people who make the moſt 
percaro —_ words; or whether it be adviſeable to Call that 
Ling 9005 Wound ball the world, and if we do not call it jo, 
owns 8 icther we can have any remedy? The ableſt law- 
bull, er here ſays there is no help; for if you call it the. 
A pickaf = 0r'd, it will be anſwered how could 'the world be 
cets; po n one ſhire, to wit, that of Buckingham; for the 
ces of county muſt be named, and if you do not name 3t 
Theſe be ſhall certainly be nonſaited, 1 do not know wh2- 
to be u er ma e myſelf underſtood ; but you underitand 
. Parra ne right when you believe I am 1 
of Jacoa | | your moſt humble ſervant, 
and on: 
cape. 1 
ber pus | 
rh 0 WH onoured SIR, 
the U | ; e 
he war Our character of Guardian makes it not only. 
for Puri, lt neceſſary, but becoming, to have ſeveral em- 
world, : Plored under you. And being myſelf ambitious of 
is reſch our ſervice, I am now your humble petitioner to be 
behind? Mamitted into a place I do not find yet diſpoſed of —I 
bed is: aa that of your lion-catcher. It was, Sir, for want 
es the ſk: If {uch commiſſion from your honour, that very many 
comedy)! - lons have lately eſcaped. However, I made bold to 
d the e ll iſtinguiſh a couple, One I found in a coffee- houſe — 
One ot: Mile was of the larger fort, looked fierce, and roared 
teck 1. ud. 1 conſidered wherein he was dangerous ; and 
wing K“ ccordingly expreſſed my diſpleaſure againſt him, in 
—_— Sh a manner upon his Chaps, that now he is not 
1 ble to ſhew his teeth. The other was a ſmall lion, 
6 17 Who was ſlipping by me as I ſtood at the corner of an 
2 C 4 * alley 


and faithful correſpondent, 


The PROMPTER. 
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alley I ſmelt the creature preſently, and catche 
him, but he got off with the loſs of a lock of | 
only, which proved of a dark colour. This and! 
teeth abovementioned I have by me, and deſign th 
* both for a preſent to Button's coffee-houſe. 

_* Befides this way of dealing with them, Ih. 
« invented many curious traps, ſnares, and artiſy 
+ baits, which, it is humbly conceived, cannot fail 
* clearing the kingdom of the whole ſpecies 1 in a ſh 
5 time: | 
This is humbly ſubmitted to your honour's cc 
5 . ation; and I am ready to appear before your | 
« noar, to aniwer to ſuch queſtions as you, in vt 
great wiſdom, ſhall think meet to <ik, whenever ia 
c pleaſe to command, 


your honour's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


| 
Midiummer-Day. _ HencuaLes Ck anni: 
N. B. I have an excellent noſe. 


4.0883 coltve-houſe in Cornhill, 17505 9.1713. 
SIR, 
» 1 Fading i in your yeſterday? s paper a letter fir 


Daniel Button, in recommendation of his co 
houſe for polite converſation and freedom from:! 
argument by the button, I make bold to ſend y 
* this to aſſure you, that at this place there is as 
kept up as good a decorum in the debates of politic 
trade, ſtocks, c. as at WilPs, or at any other coff 
* houſe at your end of the town. In order therefore 
«* preſerve this houſe from the arbitrary way of forci 
«* an afſent, by ſeizing on the collar, neckcloth, 
© any other part of the body or dreſs, it would be 
« ſignal ſervice if you would be pleaſed to intimate, t! 
* we, who frequent this place after Exchange time, {h 

have the honour of ſeeing you here ſometimes ; fort. 
would be a ſufhcient guard to us from all ſuch pet 
pr ractices, and alſo be a means of enabling the hon 
6 


man, who keeps the houſe, to continue to ſerve. 
| | i 


= 
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With the beſt bohea, and green tea, and coffee, and 
Will in a particular manner oblige, 

SIR, : 


your moſt humble ſervant, 


lelign th 
m, I == 
d arti. _ | | | 
bp. s. The room above ſtairs is the handſomeſt 
5 in a in this part of the town, furniſhed with large prer- 
3 claſſes for perſons to view themſelves in, who have 
2ur's co no buſineſs with any body elſe, and every way fit tor 
> your [the reception of fine Gentlemen, _ 

1, in vo | | x 
enever yi 


Jauks DiareR, 


SIR. 

Am a very great ſcholar, wear a fair wig, and 

= I have an immenſe number of books curiouſly bound 

rvant, and gilt. I excel in a ſingularity of diction and man- 

| ners, and viſit perſons of the firſt quality, In fine, 

NAB have by me a great quantity of cockle-thells, which, 
4 however, does not defend me from the inſults of ano- 
cher learned man, who neglects me in a moit inſupport— 

= able manner: For I have it from perſons of undoubt- 

1713. ed veracity, that he preſumed once to pats by my door 

$$ ichout waiting upon me. Whether this be conſiſtent 

etter 1 with the reſpect which we learned men ought to have 

his co. e each other, I leave to your judgment, and am, 

from SIR, your affectionate friend, 

> ſend yu | 


4 > 
= 
co ES 
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\erefore;: . Had always a great value for thee, and have ſoſtill. 
of forei . But I muſt tell thee, that thou ſtrangely affecteſt to 
Kcloth, i: We {age and ſolid: Now pr'ythee let me obſerve to 
auld be 1 bee, that though it be common enough for people 
mate, th! s they grow older to grow graver, yet it is not ſo 
time, (1: common to become wiſer. Verily to me thou ſeemeſt 
s ; for th: s keep ſtrange company, and with a poſitive ſuthci- 
uch pet EE "cy, incident to old age, to follow too much thine 
he hone: en inventions. Thou dependeſt too much likewiſe 
ſerren pon thy correſpondence here, and art apt to take 
+ vi 3 3 | people's 
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Very true; but here's this falſe conſequence inſinus 
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people's words without confideration. But my, 
ſent buſineſs with thee is to expoſtulate with | 
about a late paper occaſioned, as thou ſay'ſt, by! 
L1zard's information, (my very good friend) th; 
are to have a Publick Act. 

Now, I ſay, in that paper there is nothing « 
tended for which any man of common-ſenſe ll 
ny: All that is there ſaid, is, that no man or 
man's reputation ought to be blaſted, i. e. noh 
ought to have an ill character who does not deſeree 


that therefore no body ought to hear of their fad 
or in other words, let any body ao as much il! :; 
pleaſes, he ought not to be told of it. Art thou; 
triot, Mr. Ironfide, and wilt thou affirm, that arbi: 
proveedings and oppreſſion ought to be conceile 
juſtified? Art thou a Gentleman, and wouldft thouk 
baſe, ſordid, 1gnoble tricks connived at or tolerat; 
Art thou a ſcholar, and wouldſt thou have leart; 
and good manners diſcouraged? Wouldit thou! 
cringing ſervility, paraſitical ſhuffling, fawning, : 
diſhoneſt compliances made the road to ſucceſs ? ! 
thou a chriſtian; and wouldſt thou have all villa 
within the law praQtiſed with impunity ? Should t) 
not he told of it? It is certain, there are many thr 
which though there are no laws againſt them, | 
ought not to be done; and in ſuch caſes there 1 
argument fo likely to hinder their being done, as! 
fear of publick ſhame for doing them. The t 
great reaſons againſt an AR are always the ſaving 
money, and hiding of roguery. 5 
Here many things are omitted which will be in! 
ſpecch of the Terræfilius.“ Lg 
And now, dear old Ix oN, I am glad to heart: 
at theſe years thou haſt gaiantry enough left to i: 
thoughts of ſetiing up for a knight-errant, a tw 
of monſters, and a deiender of diſtreſt damſels. 
* Adiev, old fellow, and let me give thee ths: 
vice at parting: E'en get thyſelf caſe-hardered;! 
though the very beſt ſteel may inap, yet old iron; 
know will ruft, 3 5 

| Un 


« Be juſt, and publiſh this'. — 
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wh [nonsve, 5 85 Oxford, Sat. 27, 1713. 


\HIS day arrived the vanguard of the theatrical 
army. Your friend, Mr. « corge Powel, com- 
Wmanded the artillery both celefial and te real The 
magazines of ſnow, I! 2htning and thunder, are ſafely 
laid up. We have had no diſaſter on the way, but that 
of breaking Cupid's bow by a jolt of the waggon; but 


othing 
nſe will! 


Nan 

e. » they tell us they make them very well in Oxford. We 

' deſerve all went in a body, and were ſhown our chambers in 

in lind Lincoln-College. The Terræſilius expects you down, 
heir nd we of the theatre deſign to bring you into ton 
ch i]! with all our guards. Thoſe of Wendet the Great, 

t thou ; olius Czar, and the faithful retinue of Cato, ſhall | 
at arb reet you at Shotover. The goſt of Hamlet, and the 


onceale atue which ſupped with Don John, both fay, that 


ſt thou bought be at noon-day, they will attend your entry, 
r tolerat ver, body expects you with great impatience. We 
ve 1 1 mall be in very good order when all are come down : 
t thou hu We have ſent to town for a brick- wall which we 
wning, go.. The ſea is to come by water. 


ccels ? 1 
11 villa 
Should 
lan) th 
them, 
there 1:  —— — 
lone, a; ins © | | 
The 0 G0 Wedneſday, July 1. 


le fav! 15 2 8 


Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
and faithful correſpondent, 


The PRO MPTER, 


11 be ind of un, 1 as 21 meritæ que expectent pramia palines. 


Virg. En. 5. . 70. 


0 hear ti et all be preſent at the games prepar'd; 
Cit to h and Joyful victors wait the juſt reward, D KY DEN. 
t, a 1 Rn 
nſcls. = Her e is no maxim in n politicks more indiſputable, 
+ 5 than that a nation ſhould have many honours 
eel <cvc for thoſe who do national ſervices. This 
N O 10 1 75 3 * | 
FT) 1 £5 emulation, cheriſhes publick merit, and i inſpires 
23 Vone with an ambition which promotes the good 


Thi: country, The leſs expenſive theſe honours 
| are 
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are to the publick, the more {till do they turn to h 
advantage. | | | | 2 
The Romans abounded with theſe little honorary 4 
_ rewards, that without conferring wealth or rick, | 
gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon wi 
received them. An oaken garland to be worn «| 
teltivals and publick ceremonies, was the glorioy|* 
recompence of one who had covered a citizen in batte? 
A foldier would not only venture his life for a mu 
crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterprize ſu. | 
ciently repaid by ſo noble a donation, | 
ut among all honorary rewards which are neithe 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none fo remarkable as the titles which are beſtowed by 
the Emperor of China. Theſe are never given to ay; 
ſubject, ſays Monfieur le Conte, until the ſubje& is deal, 
If he has pleaſed his Emperor to the laſt, he is called i 
all publick memorials by the title which the Empern ? 
confers on him after his death, and his children tak 
their ranks accordingly, This keeps the ambiiiou]Wi 
ſubject in a perpetual dependence, making him alwauMt 
_ vigilant and active, and in every thing conformable wi 
the will of his ſovereign. 35500 I 
There are no honorary rewards among us, which! 
are more eſteemed by the perion who receives them, and, 
are cheaper to the Prince, than the giving of medals. Bu 
there is ſomething in the modern manner of celebrating = 
a great action in medals, which makes ſuch a rewail# 
much leſs valuable than it was among the Romans. Ther 
is generally but one coin ſtamped on the occaſion, whine 
is made a preſent to the perſon who is celebrated oni, 
By this means his whole fame is in his own cuſtody, We 
The applauſe that is beſtowed upon him is too mucin 
limited and confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an honour 
which the world perhaps knows nothing of. te mie 
be a great man in his own family; his wife and ch? 
dren may fee the monument of an exploit, whic! ti Wu 
publick in a little time is a ſtranger to. The Romas? 
took a quite different method in this particular, | ni Wu 
medals were their current money. When an action d ge 
ſerved to be recorded in coin, it was ſtamped pers, 
upon an hundred thouſand pieces of money like on. in. 
1 725 | RT 
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2 lings, or halfpence, which were iſſued out of the mint, 
and became current. This method publiſhed every 
noble action to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
Spread throu h the whole Roman empire. 'The Romans 
EE were ſo n to preſerve the memory of great events 
5 upon their coins, that when any particular piece of 


money grew very ſcarce, it was often re-coined by a 


FT ſucceeding Emperor, many years after the death of the 
Emperor to whoſe honour it was firft ſtruck, | 
the late miniſtry, which would then have been put in 
execution had it not been too buſy a time for thoughts 
ET of that nature. As this project has been very much 
talked of by the gentleman above-mentioned to men of 
the createſt genius, as well as quality; I am informed 
ES there is now a defign on foot for executing the propoſal 


WS which was then made, and that we ſhall have ſeveral 


ES farthings and half-pence charged on the reverſe with 
EZ many of the glorious particulars of her Majeſty's reign, 
his is one of thoſe arts of peace which may very well 
Noeſerve to be cultivated, and which may be of great uſe 
to poſterity. | | 
UW 2bove-mentioned, which was delivered to the late Lord 
2 Treaſurer, I ſhall here give the publick a fight of it. For 
do not queſtion, but that the curious part of my 
readers will be very much pleaſed to fee ſo much matter 
and ſo many uſeful hints upon this ſubject laid together 
in fo clear and conciſe a manner. 


Wo HF. Engliſh have not been ſo careful as other 
„ polite nations to preſerve the memory of their 
"7 great actions and events on medals. Their ſubjects are 

few, their mottos and devices mean, and the coins 


people, or deſcend to poſterity. 


Ihe French have outdone us in theſe particulars, and, 
by the eſtabliſhment of a ſocigty for the invention of 
0 proper inſcriptions and defig ns, have the whole liſtory 
2 f 4 of their preſent king in a regular ſeries of medals, 

f 8 IF | 


Dr. Cit, 


4 They 


8 


[i 
| 
| 


A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind during 


' 
* 3 8 


As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy of the paper 


themſelves not numerous enough to ſpread among the 
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They have failed, as well as the Engliſh, in 
ing ſo {ſmall a number of each kind, and thoſe of 
_ coſtly metals, that each ſpecies may be loſt in a 
ages, and 1s at preſent no where to be met with but 
the cabinets of the curious. - 
The ancient Romans took the only effeQual met 
to diſperſe and preſerve their medals, by TR. then 
their current money. - 
Every thing glorious or uſeful, as well in peace 
war, gave occaſion to a different coin. Not only i 
expedition, victory, or triumph, but the exercite of 
| ſolemn devotion, the remiſſion of a duty or tax, a r 
| temple, ſea-port, or high-way, were Ca 1 
poſterity after this manner. = 
The greateſt variety of devices are on their coppal 1 


2 
money, which have moſt of the deſigns that are toi 
met with on the gold and filver, and ſeveral peculizr 1 « 
that metal only. By this means they were d1iperi:hh 
into the remoteſt corners of the empire, came into 9 L 18 
poſieſſion of the poor as well as rich, and were in 

danger of periſhing in the hands of thoſe that night 9 1 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metal, WM * 
Acid to all this, that the deſigns were invented bw " 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of ſenace F' 
It is therefore bropoſed, 490 
I. That the Englifi farthings and half. pence be = * 
coincd upon the union of the two nations. 5 1 1 
Ras That they bear devices and inſcriptions alludis 1 
all the moſt remarkable parts of her Masch 
reign, | 
III. That there be a 3 eſtabliſhed for the nd * 
out of proper ſubjects, inſcriptions, and devices. Si 
IV. That no ſu' jeR, inſcription, or device be 1:my. 3 Li 
ed without the approbation of this ſociety, nor, if it KH 
thought proper, without the authority of privy-counci 4 h 
By this means, medals that are at preſent only — 9 tc 
dead treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of ue 8 
tte ordinary commerce of life, and at the ſame tire | 0 
erpetuate the glories of her Majeſty's reign, ea 5 
the labours of her greateſt ſubjects, keep alive in ti 
eople a gratitude for publick ſervices, and excite i N 
emulation of poſterity. To theſe generous purport 


nothing® 2 


— X * 
. 2 
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. 1 
5 he” 


hich are of undoubted authority, of neceſſary uſe and 
\bſ-rvation, not periſhable by time, nor confined to 
my certain place; properties not to be found in books, 


0 Z GAs 5 2 8 
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pf illuſtrious actions. 2 
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4 To 97 | Thurſday, July . 


—— — 


Faro eft poſt omnia perdere nauſum. mw 
es | | | Juv. Sat. 8. v. 97. 
'Tis mad to laviſh what their rapine left. 
e STEPNEY. 
SIR, | 1 | 
Was left a thouſand pounds by an uncle; and be- 
” ] ing a man to my thinking very likely to pet a 
ich widow, I laid aſide all thoughts of making my 
bine any other way, and without loſs of time 
made my application to one Who had buried her 
huſband about a week before. By the help of ſome 
of her ſhe friends, who were my relations, I got into 
her company when ſhe would ſee no man beſides my- 
1 lelf and her lawyer, Who is a little rivelled, ſpindle- 
HhHauked Gentleman, and married to boot, ſo that I 
bal no reaſon to fear him. Upon my firſt lecing her, 
ne fad in converſatlon within my hearing, that ſhe 
i chodght a pale complexion the moſt agreeable either 
23 in man or woman: Now you mult Know, Sir, my 
an face is as white as chalk. This gave me ſome en- 
th couragement; ſo that to mend the matter I bought a 


found an opportunity ol ſeeing her in it the next day. 


nel ſauff- box. I immediately took the hint, and bought 
one, being unwilling to omit any thing that might 
te make me deſirable in her eyes, I was betrayed alter 
tes ; the ſame manner into a brocade waitecoat, a iword- 


oi not, a pair of ülver-fringed gloves, and a diamond 
1 | c rir 
nu | os 


4 bothing can ſo much contribute as medals of this kind, 


Patucs, pictures, buildings, or any other monuments 


ci tine flaxen long wig that coſt me thirty guineas, and 


ne then ler drop ſome expreſſions about an agate 


"Ba 


OUR u ĩ C Pf ᷑̃ 4 


above an hundred times, and have afterwards receive 


again, Not to trouble you with a long letter, | [ 


| houſe only becauſe I loved to be in company wif 
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ring. But whether out of fickleneſs or a defign ups 
me, I cannot tel! ; but I found by her diſcourſe, h 
what ſhe liked one day, ſhe diſliked another: 80 U 
in fix months ſpace 1 was forced to equip my 
above a dozen times. As I told you before, I % 
her hints at a diſtance, for I could never find an d 
portunity of talking with her directly to the 2 5 
All this time, however, I was allowed the utmaß 1 ö 
familiarities with her lap-dog, and have played ii 
it above an hour together, without receiving the le: © & 
reprimand, and had many other marks of fell 7 
ſhown me, which I thought amounted to a promiß 
If ſhe chanced to drop her fan, ſhe received it roll 
my hands with great civility. If ſhe wanted ay 
thing, I reached it for her. I have filled her tea. aſk 


I 
u 
J 
$i [1 
t 
a diſh of it from her own hands. Now, Sir, do va, 2 
judge, if after ſuch encouragements ſhe was not oblireſ I 
to marry me. I forgot to tell you that I kept a chan 1 
by the week, on purpoſe to carry me thither and bal 


the ſpace of about a tweſve-month I have run out 
my whole thouſand pound upon her, having lad oe of 
the laſt fifty in a new ſuit of clothes, in which I vwaſſ 
reſolved to receive her final anſwer, which amen pe 
to this, that ſhe was engaged to another; that {ij 
never dreamt I had any ſuch thing in my head 
marriage; and that ſhe thought I had frequented ll A 


I 


lig 
my relations. This, you know, Sir, is ufing a maß 1 FO! 


like a fool, and fo 1 told her; but the worſt of it 5 


that I ave ſpent my fortune to no pu poſe. Ak 3 j nc 
therefore that I defire of you is, to tell me whetheß, wy 
upon exhibiting the ſeveral particulars which I hauf 1 | 
here related to you, I may not {ue her for damage 

in a court of juſtice. Your advice in this particuia 4 1 
will very much oblige _ a 
| your moſt bombe admirer, . 


SIMON Sori 


or I 
5 
„ 
Y wy 
* - 
. 1 
0 1 
a 4X7 9 
boy © 2 85 5 
. 
— 
Pre 
£ 
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Before I anſwer Mr. Softly's requeſt, L find myſelf 
nder a nece fity of diſcuſſing two nice points: Firlt of 
Wl, Whit it is, in caſes of this nature, that amounts 
d an encouragement; and ſecondly, What it is that 
ounts to a promiſe. Each of whith ſubjeQs requires 
zore time to examine than I am at preſent maſter of, 
eſides, I would have my friend Simon conſider whether 
e has any counſel that will undertake his cauſe © in 
forma pauperis,” he having unluckily diſabled himſelf, 
% y his own account of the matter, from e 
it any other way. 
In anſwer however to Mr. Softly” s requeſt, I ſhall ac- 
uaint him with a method made ule of by a young fellow 
EKing Charles the Second's reign, whom Iſhall here call 
5 ilvio, hs had long made love, with much artifice and 
Mrtrigue, to a rich widow, whoſe true name I {hall con- 
m ander that of Zelinda. Silvio, who was much more 
e Initten with her fortune than her perſon, finding atwelve- 

Wonth's application unſucceſsful, was reſolved to make 
ſaving bargain of it; and ſince he could not get the 

Pidow“'s eſtate into his poſſeſſion, to recover at leaſt what 
e had laid out of his own in the purſuit of it. 

3 In order to this he preſented her with a bill of colts ; ; 
Paving particula ized in it the ſeveral expences he had | 
[Ween at in his long perplexed amour. Zelinda was fo 
1. 4 ſt with the humour of the fellow, and his frank 
F 1 ay of dealing, that, upon the peruſal of the bill, ſhe 
hes ent him a purſe of fifteen hundred guineas, by the 
ju Fig hc application of which, the lover, in leſs than a year, 
n Fot a woman of a greater fortune than her he had miſſed. 


he ſeveral articles in the bill of coſts I pretty well re- 

ah Member, though I have forgotten the particular ſum 

de Fharged to each article. 

u Laid out in ſupernumerary full- bottom wigs. 

e PFiddles for a ſerenade, with a ſpeaking- trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billot- doux, with perfumed 
Pax. | 


A ream of ſonnets and love- verſes, purchaſed at dif. 
=Wcrent times of Mr. Triplett, at a crown a ſheet. 
Io Zelinda two ſticks of May-cherries. | 

ES Laſt ſummer at ſeveral times, a buſhel of peaches. 
2 | Three | 
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Three porters whom J planted about her to watch 
motions. "I 
The firſt who 150 centry near her door. 
Ihe ſecond who had his ſtand at the Kables whe 
coach was put up. 
The hird who kept watch at the corner of the H 
2 HET Ned Courtzll lives, who has fince married h. 4 
Two additional porters planted over her during 9 
whole month of May. 1 
Five conjurers kept in pay all laſt winter, 5 
Spy- money to John Trott her {ootman,, and M. 
Sarah Wheedle her companion, 
A new Conningſmark blade to fight Ned Courta! 
To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigz zil) an In dia fi 
dozen pair of white kid gloves, a piece of Flanders 
and fiitcen guineas in dry money. | 
Secret- ſervice money to Betty at the Ring, 
Ditto to Mrs, Tape the mantua-maker, 
Loſs of time. 


Ne 98 Friday, July 3. 


———— K 


| Tr o/c real 
He reſumes himſelf. 


Virg. Georg. 4. v. 4488 


HE firſt who vaderiock to inſtruct the wort 
ſingle papers was Iiaac Bickerſtaff of famous ” |; 
mory: A man nearly related to the family of uy 
IrRonsIDzs. We have often ſmoked a pipe togethn 
for I was ſo much in his books, that at his deceaſe 
left me a filver ſtandiſb, a pair of ſpeRacles, and uy 
lamp by which he uſed to write his Iucubrations. 3 4 
The venerable Iſaac was ſucceeded by a Gentle 
of the ſame family, very memorable for the ſhortneſ: d 
his face and of his ſpeeches. This ingenious au . q Ef 
publiſhed his thoughts, and held his tongue with 7 
r for two years together. | Y 


W171 Nesror IRONSIDE, have now for ſome time 


dertaken to fill the place of theſe my two renowned 
nſmen and predeceſſors. For it is obicrved of every 


clivation to give good advice, though it is remarked 


ſome of us, that we are apt on this occaſion rather 
give than take. | | 


Wcret pride, that this way of writing diuins] papers has 
t ſucceeded for any ſpace of time in the hands of any 
rſons who are not of our line. I believe | t-oeak within 
dmpaſs, when Laficm that above a hundred different au- 
jors have end-avoured after our family-way of writing, 


ow it has happened, they have none of them hit upon 


ee art. Their projects have always dropt after a few 


FS: ſucccſsful eſſays. It puts mc in mind of a ſtory Which 
as lately told me of a pleaſant friend of mine, who 


ga very fine hand on the violin. His maid-ſervant | 
eng his inſtrument lying upon the table, and being 


nſible there was muſiek in it, if ſhe knew how to fetch 
out, drew the bow over every part of the ſtrings, and 
=@ |: told her maiter ſhe had tried the fiddle all over, 
ut could not for her heart find where about the tune 


4 TO 

But though the whole burden of ſuch a paper is 

Wy ft to reſt on the ſhoulders of a Bickerſtaff or an 

Ponſide; there are ſeveral who can acquit themſelves of 

angle day's labour in it with ſuitable abilities. Theſe 
Fe gentlemen whom I have often invited to this trial 


lves to my private emolument; as well as to their 
n reputation, My paper among the republick of 
tters is the Ulyſſes his bow, in which every man of 
it or learning may try his ſtrength. One who does 
u t care to write a book without being ſure of his abi- 


e ies, mey ſee by this means if his parts and talents are - 


bf J the publick tafte. 


t ſenſe, who are always diffident of their private 
agment, until it receives a ſanction from the publick. 


66. Proyoce. 


anch of our family, that we have all of us a wonderful 


However it be, I cannot but obſerve with ſome 


dme of which have been writers in other kinds of the 
eateſt eminence in the kingdom; but I do not know. 


wit, and who have ſeveral of them acquitted them- 


m This I take to be of great advantage to men of the 


E 


———— ante rdas 5c 
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% Provoco ad populum,“ I appeal to the people, aA 
uſual ſaying of a very excellent dramatick poet, when 
had any diſpute with particular perſons about the jul 
and regularity of his productions. Tt is but a mel: 
choly comfort for an author to he ſatisfied that he 
written up to the rules of art, when he finds he ha; ff 
admirers in the world beſides himſelf. Common ni 
deſty ſhould, on this occaſion, make a man ſuſped 1 
own judgment, and that he miſapplies the rules of 
art, when he finds himſelf ſingular in the applauſe whim 
he beſtows upon his own writings. gs I 
The publick is always even with an author who lf 
not a juſt deference for them. The contempt is ri 
procal. I laugh at every one, ſaid an old Cynic, »i 
laughs at me. Do you fo, replied the philoſopher; 
let me tell you, you live the merrieſt life of any nit 
in Athens. | es .< 
It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this my paper, u 
it gives a timorous writer, and ſuch is every good cif 
an opportunity of putting his abilities to the proof, :i 
of founding the publick before he launches into it. 
this reaſon I look upon my paper as a kind of nu 
for authors, and queſtion not but ſome, who have mn: 
A good figure here, will hereafter flouriſh under ti: 
own names in more long and elaborate works. 1 
After having thus far enlarged upon this particu: 
J have one favour to beg of the candid and cou rte 
reader, that when he meets with any thing in this pu 
which may appear a little dull and heavy (though I 
this will not be often) he will believe it is the wor: 
ſome other perſon, and not of NesTor Id ON SIDE. BY 
J have, I know not how, been drawn into tattie yu 
myſelf, more majorum,” almoſt the length of a wig 
GuarDIan; I ſhall therefore fill up the remaining pag 
of it with what fill relates to my own perſon, and na 
correſpondents. Now I would have them all kno 
that on the twentieth inſtant it is my intention to ery 
a Lion's head in imitation of thoſe I have deſcribed 
Venice, through which all the private intelligence of 
Commonwealth is ſaid to paſs, This head 1s to ou 
a moſt wide and voracious mouth, which ſhall taxe 2 
ſuch letters and papers as are conveyed to me by 2} 
| Correo 
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reſpondents, it being my reſolution to have a par- 
lar regard to all ſuch matters as come to my hands 
ugh the mouth of the Lion. There will be under 
box, of which the key will be kept in my own. 
ody, to receive ſuch papers as are dropped into it, 
atever the Lion ſwallows I ſhall digeſt for the uſe of 


g publick. This head requires ſome time to finiſh, 
t workman being reſolved to give it ſeveral maſterly 
| ches, and to repreſent it as ravenous as pcfliible. It 


| be {et up in Button's coffee houſe in Covent-Garden, 
= is directed to ſhew the way to the Lion's head, and. 
iactruct any young author how to convey his works 


L 
che mouth of it with ſafety and ſecrecy, 97 
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Ne 99 Saturday, july 4. 


TE is no virtue ſo truly great and goal bi 7 


hs. 


— — 


Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, *© 3 Wo: 


Non crvinm ardor prava Jubentium, _ 7 
Non wultus inſtantis tyranni | ea 
Mente quatit ſolida; meque _ —_ TT 


Dux inquieti turbidus Adria, 7 

Nec fulmivantis magna Jovis manus: Tok 

Si fradtus illabatur orbis, L, 
{mpavtidum ferient ruinæ. Hor. | 

7 * | | Od. 1 J. 3. J » 


PARAPHRASE D. =”: 
The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, x 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 
May the rude abble s inſolence deſpiſe, 3 
Their ſenſeleſs clamours, and tumultuous cries; Ml 
The tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, a 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defics, e 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. ' = 


Not the rough whirlwind, that deforms 
Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
The ſtubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; „ ==. 
Not the red arm of angry Jove, 1 
That flings the thunder from the ſky, 
And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 


Shou'd the whole frame of nature round him be 

In ruin and confuſion hurl'd, 
He unconcern'd, would hear the mighty nk, k.. 
And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. Ave a 


juſtice. Moſt of the other virtues are the vin 
of created beings, or accommodated to our nature 4 3 
we are men. Juſtice is that which is praiſed by G'S * 
himſelf, and to be practiſed in its perfection by ang 4 
but him. Omniſcience and omnipotence are reqil! 15 
for the full exertion of it. The one to diſcover © 

| dept 
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e of uprightneſs or iniquity in thoughts, words 
aions. The other, to meaſure out and impart ſuit- 
rewards and puniſhments. FEE. 285 | 
& to be perfectly juſt is an attribute 1n the divine 
re, to be ſo to the utmoſt of our abilities is the glor 
man. Such an one who has the publick admini— 
gon in his hands, acts like the repreſentative of his 
er., in recompenſing the virtuous, and puniſhing the 
aer. By the extirpating of a criminal he averts 

WS udoments of heaven, when ready to fall upon an 
ous people; or as my friend Cato expreſſes it much 
er in a ſentiment conformable to his character, 


Y Then by juſt vengeance impious mortals periſh, 
De Code behold their puniſhment with pleaſure, 
nd lay th*uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 


hen a nation once loſes its regard to juſtice; when 
ao not look upon it as ſomething venerable, holy 
& inviolable; when any of them dare preſume to 
. affront or terrify thoſe who have the diſtribution 
in their hands; when a judge is capable of being 
enced by any thing but law, or a cauſe may be 
mended by any thing that is foreign to its own 
(s, ve may venture to pronounce that ſuch a nation 
lening to its ruin, | 
Pr this reaſon the beſt law that has ever paſt in 
20886215 is that which continues our judges in their 
208 during their good behaviour, without leaving them 
e mercy of ſuch who in ill times might, by an 
ee influence over them, trouble and pervert the 
ſe of juſtice. I dare ſay the extraordinay perſon 
= |; now poſted in the chief ſtation of the law, 
have been the ſame had that act never paſt; but 
269 2 {reat ſatisfaction to all honeſt men, that while 
ze the preateſt ornament of the profeſſion in its 
eſt poſt, we are ſure he cannot hurt himſelf by that 
10us, regular and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
hich he is ſo univerſaily celebrated by the whole 
dom. Such men are to be reckoned among the 
eſt national bleſſings, and ſhould have that honour 
them whilſt they are yet living, which will not fail 
own their memory when dea. 

| I 
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ſelf. Whatever paſſion enters into a ſentence or 1 
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foreign to it. 


himſelf to the imperial tent, as he was ordered. 12 


hands, the Sultan, after having ordered all the 10 7 


——— 
R 
6 


his riſing up, he ordered the peaſant to ſet before # 1 
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I always rejoice when J ſee a tribunal filled 
a man of an upright and inflexible temper, a 


the execution of his country's laws can overcome 
private fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and even pin q 


fion, ſo far will there be in it a tincture of injuſtice. 
ſhort, juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, 1 5 
is therefore always repreſented as blind, that we 9 
ſuppoſe her thoughts are wholly intent on the equiyh 
a cauſe, without being diverted or prejudiced by i 


T ſhall conclude this paper with a Perſian ſtory, nil 4 # 

is very fuitable to my preſent ſubject. It will not a i 1 
leaſe the reader, if he has che ſame taſte of it which 
myſelf have. © 
As one of the Sultans lay encamped on the vl: 
of Avala, a certain great man of the army entered i 
force into a peaſant's houſe, and finding his wife wil 
handſom, turned the good man out of his dwelt 
and went to bed to her. The peaſant complained if 
next morning to the Sultan, and defired redreſs; 
was not able to point out the criminal. The E 
peror, who was very much incenſed at the i injury E 
to the poor man, t told him that probably the Y 
might give his wife another viſit, and if he did. col 


manded him immediately to repair to his tent: e 
acquaint him with it. Accordingly within two or i F fi 
days the officer entered again the peaſant's houſe, n. 
turned the owner out of doors; who thereupon appli » © 


Sultan went in perſon, with his bh uards, to the "Y 
man's houſe, where he arrived about midnight. Y | 
the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in 1 


to be put out, gave the word to enter the bc 

find out the criminal, and put him to death. * 
was immediately executed, and the corps laid out u 
the floor by the Emperor's command. He then iſ 
every one light his flambeau, and ſtand about the (ail . 
body. The Sultan approaching it looked about the 1 
and immediately fell upon his knees in prayer. UW 


what 1 
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ia tever food he had in his houſe. The peaſant 


ght out a good deal of coarſe fare, of which the 
deror eat very heartily. The peaſant ſeeing him 
ood humour, preſumed to aſk of him, why he had 
red the flambeaux to be put out before he had 
manded the adulterer ſhould be ſlain? Why, upon 
r being lighted again, he looked upon the face of 
dead body, and fell down in prayer? and why, af- 
his, he had ordered meat to be ſet before him, of 
cn he now cat ſo heartily ? The Sultan being willing 
ratify the curioſity of his hoſt, anſwered him in 
manner, Upon hearing the greatneſs of the of- 
nce which had been committed by one of the army, 


ad reaſon to think it might have been one of my 
n ſons, for who elſe would have been fo audacious 


d preſuming ? I gave orders therefore for the lights 
be extinguiſhed, that I might not be led aſtray. 
partiality or compaſſion, from doing juſtice on 
e criminal. Upon the lighting the flambeaux a 
ond time, I looked upon the face of the dead 
rſon, and, to my unſpeakable joy, found it was not 
y ſon. It was for this reaſon that I immediately fell 
don my knees and gave thanks to God. As for my 
ting heartily of the food you have ſet before me, you 
ill ceaſe to wonder at it, when you know that the 
eat anxiety of mind I have been in, upon this oc- 
ſion, fince the firſt complaints you brought me, has 
ndred my eating any thing from that time until this 
ry moment. | 5 


Monday, 
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N10 | Monday, July . | 


flip of fine linen or muſlin that uſed to run in af 


ſtays, and by that means covered a great part of | 


down to the very wriſts, and up to the very chin. | 
hands and face were the only ſamples they gan 
their beautiful perſons. The following age of fem 
made larger diſcoveries of their complection. They: 


—— — 


Hoc wos præcipuè, nivee, decet ; hoc ubi vidi, 
Qſcula ferre humero, qua patet, uſque libet, Wi 
„„ | Ovid. Ars Amator. I. 3. v. 11 7 
If ſnowy-white your neck, you ſtill ſhould wear KE® 
That, and the ſhoulder of the left arm, bare; 
Such ſights ne'er fail to fire my am'rous heart, 
And make me pant to kiſs the naked part. . 
2 . onen 
H Here is a certain female ornament by ſome ci 
a tucker, and by others the neck- piece, bein 


kind of ruffle round the uppermoſt verge of the won 


ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus given a definiti 
or rather deſcription of the tucker, I muſt take n 
that our Ladies have of late thrown aſide this fig-l; 
and expoſed in its primitive nakedneſs that gentle { 


ling of the breaſt which it was uſed to conceal. Mn 
their deſign by it is, they themſelves beſt know. n 
I obſerved this as I was fitting the other day by 2 
mous ſhe-viſitant at my Lady Lizard's,when accident 
as I was looking upon her face, letting my fight n 
into her boſom, I was ſurprized with beauties vie 
never before diſcovered, and do not know where cot 
would have run, if I had not immediately checke er 
The Lady herfelf could not forbear bluſhing, when ö 
obſerved by my looks that ſhe had made her nec: Wnt: 
beautiful and glaring an object, even for a man of Wet 
character and gravity. I could ſcarce forbear ma ir 
uſe of my wok. to cover ſo unſeemly a fight. pa 


If we ſurvey the pictures of our great-grand-moti 
in ueen Elizabeth's time, We ſee them clod 
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all tuck'd up their garments to the elbow, and not- 
hſtanding the tenderneſs of the ſex, were content, 


coldneſs of the air, and injuries of the weather. This 
:fice hath ſucceeded to their wiſhes, and betrayed 
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been ſtill concealed. | | : 
bout the ſame time the ladies conſidering that the 
Wk was a very modeſt part in a human body, they freed 
om thoſe yokes, I mean thoſe monſtrous linen ruffs, 
W which the ſimplicity of their grand-mothers had 
Wloſed it. In proportion as the age refined, the dreſs 


„ 


gandſom neck, we reckon into it many of the adjacent 
ts. The diſuſe of the tucker has ſtill enlarged it, 
omuch that the neck of a fine woman at preſent 
es in almoſt half the body. N 55 


| more, I would fain have them tell us once for all 
ermined among themſelves where to make a ſtop. 


W more than buſts of alabaſter in my eye. I can look 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt, 


h as much coldneſs as this line of Mr. Waller repre- 
ts in the object itſelf. But my fair readers ought 
conſider that all their beholders are not NRESTORS. 


loſophy to be an indifferent ſpectator of ſuch allure- 
nts. The eyes of young men are curious and 


ir paſſion under no diſcipline or reſtraint. J am 


low, How can ſhe expect that her quality can 
end her, when ſhe gives ſuch provocation ? I could 
but obſerve laſt winter, that upon the diſuſe of the 
k-picce (the ladies will pardon me, if it is not the 

2 D922 faſhionable 


the information of mankind, to expoſe their arms to 


ny to their arms, who might have eſcaped them had 


Wl ſunk lower, fo that when we now ſay a woman has 


Since the female neck thus grows upon us, and the 
ies ſeem diſpoſed to diſcover themſelves to us more 


far they intend to go, and whether they have yet 


Wor my own part, their necks, as they call them, are 


ery man is not ſufficiently qualified with age and 


ietrating, their imaginations of a roving nature, and 


pain for a woman of rank, when J ſee her thus 
poling herſelf to the regard of every impudent itaring 


22. —— — <> ae EO oe PE —— 


poſſibly imagine. No body expoſes wares the: 


to be removed, It was a remarkable circumſtance 


teveral limbs of the body to the beholders. Sucht 


Her garments were cloſed up, and ſtitched together 
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faſhionable term of art) the whole tribe of 
gave their eyes a new determination, and ſtared 11. 
{ex in the neck rather than in the face. To _— 
theſe ſaucy familiar glances, I would intreat my i 
readers to few on their tuckers again, to retten 
modeſty of their characters, and not to imitate Ml 
nakedneſs but the innocence of their mother Eve, Ml 
What moſt troubles and indeed ſurpriſes ri 
this particular, I have obſerved that the leaders h? 
faſhion were moſt of them married women, Wl 
their deſign can be in making themſelves bare 1G 


appropriated, When the bird is taken, the ſnare 9 
the inſtitution of the ſevere Lycurgus: As that ill 
lawgiver knew that the wealth and ftrength of a 
lick conſiſted in the multitude of citizens, he did? 
could to encourage marriage: In order to it he 
ſcribed a certain looſe dreſs for the Spartan 11: E 
which there were ſeveral artificial rents and oper 
that upon their putting themſelves in motion Cilcon 


the baits and temptations made uſe of, by that 
law-giver, to incline the young men of his age to: 
riage. But when the maid was once ſped, ſhe wi 
{ufered to tantalize the male part of the common; 


the greateſt care imaginable. The ſhape cf her! 
and complexion of her body had gained their cu, WM 
were ever after to be concealed from the notice «of 
publick, | EE | 8 

I ſhall. conclude this diſcourſe of the tucker vl 
moral which I have taught upon all occaſions, an: WM 
ſtill continue to inculcate into my female rec 
namely, that nothing beſtows ſo much beauty on il 
man as modeſty. This is a maxim laid down 0 
himſelf, the greateſt maſter in the art of love. be 
ſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes moſt when fc 2 
(ſemi-reducta) in a figure withdrawing hericlf fro 


Fe 


. 2 ? 

eye of the beholder. It is very probable he 3:0. 
1 . 599 f 
thoughts the ſtatue which we ſee in the Venus de 
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e ſc is repreſented in ſuch a ſhy retiring poſture, 

. , > ; J | 8 
covers her boſom with one of her hands. In fhort, 
eſty gives the maid greater beauty than even the 
m of youth, it beſtows on the wife the diguity of. 4 
on, and reinſtates the widow in her virginity. g= 
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ros Tyriaſve mihi nullo dijcrimine habetur. 
| Virg. n. 1. v. 578. 

rojan and Tyrian differ but in name; 
oth to my favour have an equal claim. 
Hs being the great day of Thankſgiving for the 

Peace, I ſhall preſent my reader with a couple of 
rs that are the fruits of it, They are written by a 
MS cman who has taken this opportunity to fee France, 
4 has given his friends in England a general accoant 
hat he has there met with, in ſeveral epiſtles. Lhaulj 
a follow were put into my hands with liberty to 
e them publick, and I queſtion not but my reader 
think himſelf obliged to me for ſo doing. 


I R, | 
Ince I had the happineſs to ſee you laſt, I have 


encountered as many mis fortunes as a knight 
rant. I had a fall into the water at Calais, and fi::ce 
at ſeveral bruiſes upon the land, lame poſt-horſes 
day, and hard beds at night, with many other 
ſmal adventures, | 


#444 


worum animus meminifſe vorret luctugue reſurit. : 
Yirg. Eu, 2. v. 12. 


It which my memory with grief recoils. 


My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs uncomfort- 
Ne, where I could not ſee a face nor hear a word that 
ever met with before; ſo that my moſt agrecable 
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wonder ce fee how many tricks he has made the wi 


GS. @-S 6 


you a fine variety of ſavage proſpects. The ki 


nature, without reforming her too much. The 


| canals ; and the garden, inſtead of a wall, is fenc 


„ M W @ GS n nm W W 24 6.642 „ 


that ſtrikes the eye very agreeably. For my par, 


« dows, as when it is toſſed up in ſo many whimid + 


companions have been ſtatues and pictures, which 
many of them very extraordinary; but what para 
larly recommends them to me is, that they do oi 
ſpeak French, and have a very good quality, rare; 
be met with in this country, of not being too talk: 
] am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. Since oi 
being here I have made the tour of all the kin 
palaces, which has been I think the pleaſanteſt e 
of my life. I could not believe it was in the po 
of art to furniſh out ſuch a multitude of noble (cM 
as I there met with, or that ſo many delightful pi] 
pects could lie within the compaſs of a man's ima 
nation. There is every thing done that can 
expected from a prince who removes mountains, tun 
the courſe of rivers, raiſes woods in a day's tie, x 
plants 2 village or town on ſuch a particular ſpat 
ground only for the bettering of a view. One wai 


play for his diverſion. It turns itſelf into pyramii 
triumphal arches, glaſs bottles, imitates a fire-war 
riſes in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Aſop, 

I do not believe, as good a poet as you are, th 
you can make finer landſkips than thoſe about 
king's houſes, or with all your deſcriptions rai 
more magnificent palace than Verſailles. I am hq 
ever ſo ſingular as to prefer Fontaine-bleau to all t 
reſt. It is ſituated among rocks and woods, that gi 


has humourcd the genius of the place, and only mil 
uſe of fo much art as is neceſſary to help and regul: 


cades ſeem to break through the cleits and crack; 
rocks that are covered over with moſs, and look a 
they were piled upon one another by accident. Tic 
is an artificial wildneſs in the meadows, walks, t 


on the lower end by a natural mound of rock-w0 
think there is ſomething more charming in theſe u 
heaps of ſtone than in ſo many ſtatues, and wol 


as ſoon ſee a river winding through woods and - 
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ures at Verſailles. To paſs from works of nature 
o thoſe of art. In my opinion, the pleaſanteſt part 


n 7 of Verſailles is the gallery. Every one ſees on each 
ae of it ſomething that will be ſure to pleaſe him. 


WF or one of them commands a view of the fineſt gar- 
een in the world, and the other is wainſcotted with 


ooking-glaſs. The hiſtory of the preſent king until 


the year 16 is painted on the roof by le Brun, ſo 
chat his majeſty has actions enough by him to furnith 
W:nother gallery much longer than the preſent, | 
Phe painter has repreſented his moſt chriftian 
W majeſty under the figure of Jupiter, throwing thun- 
W dcrbolts all about the cieling, and ſtriking terror 
WW into the Danube and Rhine, that lie aſtoniſhed and 
blaſted with lightning above the cornice. _ 
T © But what makes all theſe ſhows the more agreeable 
W is, the great kindneſs and affability that is ſhown to 
W ftrangers. If the French do not excel the Engliſh in 
all the arts of humanity, they do at leaſt in the out- 
ward expreſſions of it. And upon this, as well as 
other accounts, though I believe the Engliſh are a 
much wiſer nation, the French are undoubtedly much 
more happy. Their old men in particular are, I be- 
liese, the moſt agreeable in the world. An antedi- 
luvian could not have more life and briſtzneſs in him 
W at threeſcore and ten: For that fire and levity which 
makes the young ones ſcarce converſible, when a little 
waſted and tempered by years, makes a very pleaſant 
and gay old age. Beſides, this national fault of being 
WJ fo very talkative looks natural and graceful in one 
; that has grey hairs to countenance it. The mention- 
ing this fault in the French muſt put me in mind to 
Finiſh my letter, leſt you think me already too much 
infected by their converſation ; but I muſt deſire you 
to conſider, that travelling does in this reſpect lay a 
little claim to the privilege of old age. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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SIR, Blois, May 15, x. 


' Cannot pretend to trouble you with any news H 
this place, where the only advantage I ha 
beſides getting the language, is, to ſee the mani 


and tempers of the people, which I believe w 
better learnt here than in courts and greater ci 
«* where artifice and diſguiſe are more in faſnion. MK? 
have already ſeen, as I informed you in my 
« 2!l the king's palaces, and have now ſeen a great ſa 
of the country, I never thought there had been ii _ 
* the world ſuch an exceſſive magnificence or por 
* as J have met with in both together. One can (ca 
* conceive the pomp that appears in every thing abe 
« the king; but at the ſame time it makes half his {vl \ 
* jets go bareſoot. The people are, however, the hi , 
« jicſt in the world, and enjoy, from the benefit of thei i 
climate and natural conſlitution, ſuch a perpetulM 
* glzdueſs of heart and eatinels of temper as er 
liberty and plenty cannot beſtow on thoſe of o 
nations. It is not in the power of want or ſlave 
to make them miſerable. There is nothing to be m: ; oh 
* with in the country, but mirth and poverty, Ev; 
© one ſings, laughs aud: ſlarves. Their converſation. 
is generally agreeable; for if they have any wit of ; 
« ſenſe, they are ſure to ſhow it. They never me... 
upon a ſecond meeting, but uſe all the freedom ai - 
« familiarity at firſt fight, that a long intimacy . 
* abundance of wine can ſcarce draw from an Engi 
man. Their women are perfect miſtreſſes 1n tA... 
art of ſhowing themſelves to the beſt advantg 
© They are always gay and ſprightly, and ſet off M. 
© worſt faces in Europe with the beſt airs. Eye. 
< one knows how to give herſelf as charming a ooh ; 
and poſture as Sir Godfrey Kneller could draw her v8 | 
I] cannot end my letter without obſerving that fron * 
« what I have already ſeen of the world, 1 cannot be 
« ſet a particular mark of diſtinction upon thole vB. 
© abound moſt in the virtues of their nation, and ee 
with its imperfections. When therefore I ſee i | 
good ſenſe of an Engliſhman in its higheſt perfccc0 8g”! 


— 
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ithout any mixture of the ſpleen, I hope you will 
excuſe me, if I admire the character, and am ambitious 


1 of ſubſcibing myſelf, f >. 


SIR, yours, &c. 


— —— —́à— —ũ - wa 


Ates ad flumina primium 
Deferimus, ſerwogue gelu duramus & undis. 
Virg. En. g. v. 603. 


Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 
We bear our new-born infants to the flood; 


There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 


Vith winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. | 


Am always beating about in my thoughts for ſome- 
thing that may turn to the benefit of my dear coun- 
rmen, The preſent ſeaſon of the year having put mol? 
them in flight ſummer-ſuits, has turned my ſpecula- 
ons to a ſubject that concerns every one who is ſenſi: 
cold or heat, which I believe takes in the grœateſt 
art of my readers. | f 
There is nothing in nature more inconſtant than 
e Britiſh climate, if we except the humour of its in- 
abitants. We have frequently in one day all the ſea- 
dns of the year, I have ſhivered in the Dog- days, and 
ten forced to throw off my coat in January. I have 
bne to bed in Auguſt, and roſe in December. Summer 
z often caught me in my Drap de Berry, and winter 
my Doily ſuit. 
| remember a very whimſical fellow (commonly 
nown by the name of Poſture-maſter) in king Charles 
e ſecond's reign, who was the Plague of all the 


4 


$7lor's about town. He would often ſend for one of 
Pem to take meaſare of him, but would ſo contrive it as 


, þ have a mot immoderate riſing in one of his ſhoulders; 
en the clothes were brouglit home and tried upon 


D b him, 
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him, the deformity was removed into the other ſhou,l 


Engliſh weather, I come to my moral. 
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Upon which the taylor begged pardon for the miſt, 
and mended it as faſt as he Sd, but upon a third ]] 
found him a ſtraight-ſhouldered man as one would de 
to ſee, but a little unfortunate in a humpt back, 
ſhort, this wandering tumour puzzled all the work 
about town, who found it impoſſible to accommoaa 
fo changeable a cuſtomer. My reader will apply u 
to any one who weuld adapt a ſuit to a ſeaſon of wi 
Engliſh climate. | 7 © 

After this ſhort deſcant on the uncertainty of 0 F ? 


A man ſhould take care that his body be not too wilt 
for his climate; but rather, if poſſible, harden and ſea 
himſelf beyond the degree of cold wherein he liv 
Daily experience teaches us how we may inure ourſel i 
by cuſtom to bear the extremities of weather with 


injury. The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go nake 1 
without complaining of the bleakneſs of the air in wid g 


they are born, as the armies of the northern nation 
keep the field all winter. The ſofteſt of our Brit 
ladies expoſe their arms and necks to the open air, wid 
the men could not do without catching cold, for wa 
of being accuſtomed to it. The whole body by the ſan 
means might contract the ſame firmneſs and temp 
The Scythian that was aſked how it was poſſible for . 
inhabitants of his frozen climate to go naked, repliei 
«© Becauſe we are all over face.” Nr. Locke ad vie, 
parents to have their children's feet waſh'd every mon 
ing in cold water, which might probably prolong mi 
titudes of lives. 33 _ 

I very believe a cold bath would be one of tia 
meſt healthful exerciſes in the world, were it made uv 
of in the education of youth. It would make tin 
hodies more than proof to the injuries of the air are 
weather. It would be ſomewhat like what the pon 
teil us of Achilles, whom his mother is ſaid to ha 


dipped, when he was a child, in the river Se 
The ſtory adds, that this made him invulnerable . 


over, excepting that part which his mother held in he 
hand during this immerſion, and which by that meine 
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Ja the benefit of theſe hardening waters. Our com 
Son practice runs in a quite contrary method. We are 
eerpetually ſoftening ourſelves by good fires and warm 
ES thes. The air within our rooms has generally two 
three degrees more of heat in it than the air with- 
lit doors. | wn ET 2 
SZ Craſſus is an old lethargick valetudinarian. For 
Nee twenty years laſt paſt he has been clothed in frize 
Ir the ſame colour and of the ſame piece. He fancies 
e ſhould catch his death in any other kind of manu- 
aure; and though his avarice would incline him 
Dd wear it until it was theadbare, he dares not do it 
t he ſhould take cold when the nap is off. He 
old no more live without his frize-coat than with- 
tel ot his kin. It is not indeed ſo properly his coat as 
Phat the anatomiſts call one of the Integuments of the 
ay. OE: 5 
How different an old man is Craſſus from myſelf? 
ES is indeed the particular diſtinction of the Ironſides to 
WS: robuſt and hardy, to defy the cold and rain, and 
ec the weather do its worſt. My father lived until a 
SYundred without a cough ; and we have a tradition in 
ee family, that my grandfather uſed to throw off his. 
at and go open-breaſted after fourſcore. As for my- 
lf, they uſed to ſowſe me over head and ears in water 
Shen I was a boy, ſo that I am now looked upon as 
e of the moſt caſe-harden'd of the whole family of 
e Lonſides. In ſhort, I have been fo plunged in 
Pater and inured to the cold, that I regard myſelf as a 
$Fece of true-tempered Steel, and can ſay with the above- 
Pentioned Scythian, that I am face, or if my enemies, 
u leaſe, forchead, all over. ET | 585 
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Dan Aammas Jovis, & fonitus imitatur olympi. 


VI irg. En. 6. . 56 E ; 5 
With mimick thunder impiouſly he plays, 2 
And darts the artificial lightning's blaze. | ec 
ir 
Am conſidering how moſt of the great Phenom 2 id 
or appearances in nature, have been imitated bj th 1 . bc 
art of man. Thunder is grown a common drug amm l 
the chymiſts. Lightning may be bought by the pour ( 
If a man has occaſion for a lambent flame, you = 2 
v. hole ſheets of it in a handful of phoſphor, Shore 2 |: 
of rain are to be met with in every water-work ; an . er 
we are informed, that fome years ago the virtuoſos, 5 40 
wh ance covered a little vault with artificial ſnow, « i " 01 
they made to fall above an hour together for the eie 
tainment of his preſent majeſty. : 3 
aim led into this train of thinking by the rc. } | 
fire-work that was exhibited laſt night upon the Thang © ; 
You might there ſee a little ſky filled with innume | 


blazing ſtars and meteors. Nothing could be more : 15 = 
nithing than the pillars of flame, clouds of ſmol, « 3% 
multitades of ſtars mingled together in ſuch an a: 
able confuſion, Evcry rocket ended in a conſe:!. i: * 

and firow'd the air with ſuch a ſhower of filve: | 
les, as opened and enlightened the whole ſcene 
time to time. It put me in mind of the lines iN" 
Okdipu | 1 2 


Why from the bleeding womb of Cs night 
z arlt forth ſuch myriads of abortive ſtars ? ? 


in ſhort, the artiſt did his part to admiration, and v2 
lo encompaſſed with fire and ſmoke, that one v0. 
have thought nothing but a ſalamander could have 0: 
tate in ſich; a ſituation . 3 
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I was in company with two or three fanciful friends 
nig this whole ſhow. One of them being a critick, 
t is, a manwho on all occaſions Is more attentive to 
hat is wanting than what is preſent, begun to exert his 
ent upon the ſeveral objects we had before us. I am 
1 pleaſed, ſays he, with that burning cypher. 
here is no matter in the world fo proper to write with 
& wild-fire, as no characters can be more legible than 
dose which are read by their own light. But as for 
our cardinal virtues, I do not care for ſeeing them in 
ch combuſtible figures. Who can imagine Chaſtity 
ich a body of fire, or Temperance in a flame? Juſtice 
deed may be furniſhed out of this element as far as her 
ord goes, and courage may be all over one continued 
oW|:zc, if the artiſt pleaſes. _ 3 
Our companion obſerving that we laughed at this un- 
2aſonable ſeverity, let drop the critick, and propoſed 
ES {bjc& for a fire-work, which he thought would he 
{cry amuſing, if executed by ſo able an artiſt as he who 
ss at that time entertaining us. The plan he men- 
ned was a ſcene in Milton. He would have a large 
Piece of machinery repreſent the Pan-dzmonium, where 


from the arched roof 

Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

Of ftarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
Wich Naphna and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky | | 


his might be finely repreſented by ſeveral illumination 
; {EW i{poſed in a great frame of wood, with ten thouſand 
„ eautiful exhalitions of fire, which men verſed in this 
know very well how to raiſe. The evi! ſpirits at 
ee fame time might very properly appear in vchicles 
f flame, and employ all the tricks of art to terrify and 
Egurpriſe the ſpectator, mY | 
t We were well enough pleaſed with this ſtart of 
hought, but fancied there was ſomething in it too 
ferious, and perhaps too horrid, to be put in execution. 
pon this a friend of mine gave us an account of 
PF fire-work deſcribed, if I am not miſtaken, by Strada. 
prince of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his mifſreſ with 
upon a great lake. In the midſt of this lake was a 


hug: 


Co £ 
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After which the mountain burſt, and diſcovered au 


deſign in a fire-work which may give an addition! 


is it to conſider this ſtupendous body traverſing the in- 
menſity of the creation with ſuch a rapidity, and a 


Almighty has preſcribed for it ? that it ſhould move n 
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— 0 
huge floating mountain made by art. The mount, 
repreſented Ætna, being bored through the top with:! 
monſtrous orifice, Upon a ſignal given the erupta n 
began. Fire and ſmoke, mixed with ſeveral unu(y 


prodigies and figures, made their appearance for ſoil 
time. On a ſudden there was heard a moſt dreadu a. 


rumbling noiſe within the entrails of the machin, | 


cavity in that ſide which faced the 1 and his con? 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop full of fire n. 
clock-work. A column of blue flame iſſued out inc e. 


ſantly from the forge, Vulcan was employed int 


hammering out thunderbolts, that every now and tha 
flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks and flaſhe;, ur 
Venus ſtood by him in a figure of the brighteſt f 
with numberleis cupids on all fides of her, that ſhot cu 
vollies of burning arrows. Before her was an ale 


with hearts of fire flaming on it, I have forgot ſeven 


other particulars no leſs curious, and have only ment 
oned theſe to ſhew that there may be a ſort of fable a 


beauty to thoſe ſurpriſing objects. 5 
I ſeldom ſee any thing that raiſes wonder in me bid 
does not give my thoughts a turn that makes my hear 
the better for it. As I was lying in my bed, and run! 
nating on what J have ſeen, I could not forbear reflectig 
on the inſignificancy of human art, when ſet in con- 
pariſon with the deſigns of providence. In the purfu;Þ* 
of this Fong I conſidered a comet, or, in the lan. . 
guage of the vulgar, a blazing-ſtar, as a ſcy-rock: 
Tiſcharged by an hand that is almighty. Many of uy 
readers {aw that in the year 1680, and if they are n« 
mathematicians, will be amazed to hear that it travellel 
in a much greater degree of ſwiftneis than a canno: WY 
ball, and drew after it a tail of fire that was fourſco 
millions of miles in length. What an amazing thought ? 


the ſame time wheeling about in that line which the 


. 6a, bp 4 


ſuch inconceivable fury and combuſtion, and at te 
ſame time with ſuch an exact regularity ? How ſpaciow 
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ac the univerſe be that gives ſuch bodies as theſe 
eir full play, without ſuffering the leaſt diſorder or 
nfuſion by it! What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings 
tertained with, that can look into this great theatre of 
ture, and ſee myriads of ſuch tremendous objects 
andering through thoſe immeaſurable depths of Ether, 
k running their appointed courſes ? Our eyes may 
eereafter be ſtrong enough to command this magnificent 
: oſpect, and our underſtandings able to find out the 
Roveral uſes of theſe great parts of the univerſe. In the 
ean time they are very proper objects for our imagi- 
tions to contemplate, that we may form more exalted 
otions of infinite wiſdom and power, and learn to think 
Eumbly of ourſelves, and of all the little works of hu- 


ws 
4 * % 
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e Pan invention. > 
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N 104 Friday, July 10. 

= Dux > longinquo magis placent. - = "Taclt 
f I The farther fetch'd, the more they pleaſe. 
wi 


„N Tueſday laſt I publiſhed two letters written by a 
| ; A Gentleman in his travels, As they were applaud- 
by my beſt readers, I ſhall this day publiſh two 
Pore from the ſame hand. The firſt of them con- 
ins a matter of fact which is very curious, and may 
feſerve the attention of thoſe who are verſed in our 
{© Fcitiſh antiquities, 


nt 2 
" BI SIR, Blois, May 15, N. 8. 
5 15 Ecauſe I am at preſent out of the road of news, 
h I ſhall ſend you a ſtory that was lately given me 
in. by a Gentleman of this country, who is deſcended. 


from one of the perſons concerned in the relation, 

and very inquiſitive to know if there be any of the 

en family now in England. . egos 
the 1 ſnall only premiſe to it, that this ſtory is pre ſerved 

o with great care among the writings of this Gentle- 

i 1 | = Ds man's 
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three of our Engliſh nobility, when they were in ll 
parts, who could not return any ſatisfactory ange 
to the Gentleman, whether there be any of that; 


ſoner by the Engliſh. The King of England chan 5 


army, was taken priſoner by Briant, who at thy 
time was an officer in the King of England's guat 


war, This John reſented ſo highly, that he chil 


A 


N 0 8 = : 


man's family, and that it has been given to two | 


mily now remaining in Great-Britain, 0 
In the reign of King John there lived a Noble 7 
called John 4 Sigonia, Lord of that place in Touram ; 
his brothers were Philip and Briant. Briant, whz 7 = / 

; 


very you ng; was made one of the French King's page, 
and ſerved him in that quality when he was cb 


to ſee the youth, and being much pleaſed with ti 
perſon and behaviour, begged him of the Kino, ll 

riſoner. It happened, tome years after this, ta 
Jokn the other brother, who, in the courſe of the vw: 
had raiſed himſelf to a conſiderable poſt in the Frend 5 


Briant knew nothing of his brother, and being nat.. 
rally of an haughty temper, treated him very in 
lently, and more like a criminal than a priſoner o 


lenged him to a ſingle combat. The challenge wi E 
accepted, and time and place aſſigned them by tit 


King's appointment. Both appeared on the day pes 
fixed, and entered the lifts compleatly armed ama 
great multitude of ſpectators. Their firit encounter Wi ] 
were very furious, and the ſucceſs equa] en both {del F 
until after ſome toil and bloodſhed they were pa: ted 
their ſeconds to fetch breath, and prepare therniciv | * 
afreſh for the combat. Briant, in the mcan tif” 
had caſt his eye upon his brother's eſcutcheon, ri .F 
he ſaw agree in all points with his own. I need, 
tell you after this, with what joy and farprife S 
ſtory ends. King Edward, who knew all the partic-Wa 8 
lars of it, as a mark of his eſteem, gave to cach cms I 
them, by the King of France's conſent, the followin 1 
coat of arms, which I will ſend you in the origin! 


language,” not being herald enough to blazon it ü 
Engliſh, | 


% 
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„Je Roi d' Angleterre par perniſſion du Roi de France, 
pour perpetuelle memoire de Fours grands faits darmes & 
felitè envers leurs Rois, leur donna par Ainpliation & 
ours Armes en une croix d a, gent Cantonee de quatre 
Cuguilles d'or en Champ de Sabiz, qu ils awoient Aupa- 
ravants, un endenteleuſe faiic en fagons de Croix de 
8: e in/erte au dedans de lu dlite croix d argen, & par 
. ilieu d'icelle qui off participation des deux Croix que 
a portent les dits Rois en la guerre. 


1 am afraid, by this time, you begin to wonder that 
chould ſend you for news a tale of three or four 
. hundred years old; and I dare fay never thought, 
nen you deſired me to write to you, that J ſhould 
trouble you with a ſtory of King John, eſpecially at a 

time, when there is a Monarch vn the French throne 
hat furniſhes diſcourſe for all Europe. But I confeſs 
lam the more fond of the relation, becauſe it brings 
Jo mind the noble exploits of our own countrymen : 
BS Though at the ſame time, I muſt own it is not fo. 
noch the vanity of an Engliſhman which puts me 

WE upon writing it, as that I have of taking any occaſion 


2 so ſubſcribe myſelf, 
"= "£4 Ba Yours; Sec. -- 
1 ü 85 N f : , 
by WIR, Blois, May 20, N. 8. 


1 | extremely obliged to you for your laſt kind 
1 letter, which was the only Engliſh that had been 
ppoken to me in ſome months together, for I am at 
preſent forced to think the abſence of my countrymen 
Iny good fortune: TI, 


| Z Votum in amante novum ! wellen quod amalur abeſet. 


Ovid. Met. I. 3. v. 468. 


tie 6 
Strange wiſh, to harbour in a lover's breaſt! 
wish That abſent, which I love the beſt. 


his is an advantage that I could not have hoped for, 
had I ſtayed near the French court, though I muſt 
ES confeſs I would not but have ſeen it, becauſe I believe 
it ſhewed me ſome of the finelt places and of the great- 
elt perſons in the world. One cannot hear a name 
©. . mentioned 


2 


y 
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in the inchanted palaces of a romance; one mea“ 


or Yes to a queſtion, which a Frenchman general 


that are extremely glad of the honour of ſeeing c . 


mentioned in it that does not bring to mind a pH 
of a gazette, nor ſee a man that has not ſignal 
himſelf in a battle. One would fancy one's ſelf to * 


with ſo many heroes, and finds ſomething ſo like {c:;, 
of magick in the gardens, ſtatues, and water-work; | 
I am aſhamed that I am not able to make a quick 
progreſs through the French tongue, becauſe I ,Þ* 
lieve it is impoſſible for a learner of a language vim 
find in any nation ſuch advantages as in this, WW. 
every body is ſo very courteous and fo very talkati;. 
They always take care to make a noiſe as long 
they are in company, and are as loud any hour | 

the morning, as our own countrymen at midnic|;,W 

Py what J have ſeen, there is more mirth in the Fred 
converſation, and more wit in the Engliſh, Yue 

abound more in jeſts, but they in laughter. Thi 
language is indeed extremely proper to tattle in, | 
is made up of ſo much repetition and complimet 
One may know a foreigner by his anſwering only 


makes a ſentence of. They have a ſet of ceremoninu 
phraſes that run through all ranks and degrees amo 
them. Nothing is more common than to hear a ſhyj 
keeper deſiring his neighbour to have the goodne itt 
to tell him what it is o'clock, or a couple of cob 


another. | -Þ 

* The face of the whole country where I now zn h 
is at this ſeaſon pleaſant beyond imagination. Ic, 
not but fancy the birds of this place, as well as , 
men, a great deal merrier than thoſe of our own ny 
tion. I am ſure the French year has got the ſtart qq; 
ours more in the works of nature than in tie ne ge 
ſtile. I have paſt one March in my life Without be 
ing rufled with the winds, and one April wit BR 
being waſhed with rains, 18 


Jam, Sir, yours. 


Saturc? » 
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Quod neque in Armeniis tigres fecere latebris e 
= Perdere nec fetus auſa Leena ſuos. 
A. tenere faciunt, ſed non impunè, puellæ; 
= Szpe, ſuos utero que necat, if/a perit. 
| Ovid. Amor. I. 2. Eleg. 14. v. 35. 


The tigreſſes, that haunt th' Armenian wood, 


ht 1 Will ſpare their proper young, tho' pinch'd for food; 
e Nor will the Lybian lioneſſes ſlay | 
Their whelps: but women are more fierce than they, 


More barbarous to the tender fruit they bear ; 

Nor nature's call, tho? loud ſhe cries, will hear. 
hut righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 
And they are loſt themſelves, who would their children 
; loſe. | V 


Here was no part of the ſhow on the Thankſgiving 
1 Day that ſo much pleaſed and affected me as the 
pitle boys and girls who were ranged with ſo much 
rder and decency in that part of the Strand which 
da zeaches from the May- pole to Exeter-Change. Such 
numerous and innocent multitude, clothed in the 
Fbarity of their benefactors, was a ſpectacle pleaſing 
apoth to God and man, and a more beautiful expreſſion of 
ey and thankſgiving than could have been exhibited by 
l the pomps of a Roman triumph. Never did a more 
Jul! and unſpotted chorus of human creatures join to- 
gether in a hymn of devotion. The care and tender- 
be dels which appeared in the looks of their ſeveral in- 


4 ructors, who were diſpoſed among this little helpleſs 
eoeople, could not forbear touching every heart that 
Nad any ſentiments of humanity. | 


lam very ſorry that her Majeſty did not ſee this aſſem- 


ply of objects, ſo proper to excite that charity and com- 
daffion which ſhe bears to all who ſtand in need of it, 


| Rough at the ſame time I queſtion not but her royal 


Wo bounty 
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bounty will extend itſelf to them. A charity bene 
on the education of ſo many of her young ſubj: Qs, E + 
more merit in it than a thouſand penſions to tho 
higher fortune who are in greater ſtations in liſe. 
I have always looked on this inſtitution of Char. = 
Schools, which, of late years, has fo untverſ:!!y 5 
vailed through the whole nation, as the glory of if 
age we live in, and the moſt proper means that f 
be made uſe of to recover it cut of its preſent de 
neracy and depravation of manners. It ſeems to pj | 
miſe us an honeft and virtuous poſterity : "There an 
few in the next generation who will not at leaſt he h. = JT 
to write and read, and have not had an early tina 
of religion. It is therefore to be hoped that the (crc: eb 
perſons of wealth and quality, who made their proce: 
ſion through the members of theſe new. erected {cmin; Mc 
ries, will not regard them only as an empty p<, 
or the materials of a fine ſhow, but contribute to the! 3 
maintenance and increaſe. For my part, I can ſcac 
forbear looking on the aſtoniſhing victories our arni 
have been crowned with, to be in ſome meaſure the be, 
ſings returned upon that national charity which u 
been ſo conſpicuous of late; and that the great ſacceſyj 
of the laſt war, for which we lately offered up con 
thanks, were in ſome meaſure occaſioned by the tered 
objects which then ſtood before us, 'F 
Snce I am upon this ſubject, I ſhall mention a piece 
of charity which has not been yet exerted among vi 
and which deſerves our attention the more, becauir BW 
is practiſed by moſt of the nations about us. I meu 
a proviſion tor foundlings, or fot thoſe children wir 
through want of ſuch a proviſion are expoſed to the b 
barity of cruel and unnatural parents. One dees na; 
know how to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubject without horror = 
But what multitudes of infants have been made away v; BF: 
thoſe who brought them into the world, and were alter, 
wards either aſhamed or unable to provide for then. 
There is ſcarce an aflizes where ſome unn2p77 Wal 
wretch is not executed for the murder of a child. 1h 
how many more of theſe monſters of inhuman.cy mY 
we ſuppoſe to be wholly undiſcovered, or cleared 
want of legal evidence ? Not to mention thoſe, Wh 
| | | unnatvi nl 
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WS natural practices do in ſome meaſure defeat the inten- 
uns of providence, and deſtroy their conceptions even 
fore they ſee the light. In all theſe the guilt is equal, 
02h the puniſhment is not ſo, But to paſs by the 
eatneſs of the crime, (which is not to be expreſſed by 
{Sords) if we only conſider it as it robs the common- 
ealth of its full number of citizens, it certainly de- 
rves the utmoſt application and wiſdom of a people 


prevent it. BY | 
it is certain, that which generally betrays theſe pro- 
2 gate women into it, and overcom-s the tenderneſs 
ich is natural to them on other occaſions, is the fear 
dame, or their inability to ſupport thoſe whom they 
ee life to. I ſhall therefore ſhew how this evil is 
% erented in other countries, as J have learned from 
„ oſe who have been converſant in the ſeveral great 
ties of Europe. | 
en There are at Paris, Madrid, Liſbon, Rome, and 
{Many other large towns, great hoſpitals built like our 
m lleges. In the walls of theſe hoſpitals are placed 
MK achines, in the ſhape of large lanthorns, with a little 
hi; Moor in the fide of them turned towards the ſtreet, and 
e bell hanging by them. The child is depoſited in this 
ou nthorn, which is immediately turned about into the 
a ide of the hoſpital. The perſon who conveys the 
id, rings the bell and leaves it there, upon which the 
ce Nroper officer comes and receives it without making fur- 
u er inquiries. The parent or her friend, who lays the 
© ld there, generally leaves a note with it, declaring 
can hether it be yet chriſtened, the name it ſhould be 
ae led by, the particular marks upon it, and the like. 
6 It often happens that the parent leaves a note for 
ne e maintenance and education of the child, or takes it 
nt after it has been ſome years in the hoſpital. Nay, it 
as been known that the father has afterwards owned 
tee 1 foundling for his ſon, or left his eſtate 
„ him. This is certain, that many are by this means 


p77 reſerved, and do fignal ſervices to their country, 
\ Pho without ſuch a proviſion might have periſhed as 
nr ortives, or have come to an untimely end, and per- 
(Rp have brought upon their guilty parents the like 
0 bj 2 | ſtruction. | | 
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This I think i is af ubject that deſerves our mo ew 

conſideration, for which reaſon T hope I ſhall na 

thought impertinent in in it before ay readers, (nl 
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Quod latet arcand, non e fra. | 
Perf, Sat. 5. Via 


| The deep receſſes of the human breaſt, 


* 
1 


publick, I received the following letter, vid 
being a better entertainment than any I can furniſh if 
myial. I ſhall ſet it before the reader, and delved it 
to fall on without — ceremony. 7 


SIR, 


Our two kinſmen and predeceſſors of imma 
memory, were very famous for their dreu 
and viſions, and contrary to all other authors 100 J 1 
pleaſed their readers more than when they were null 
ding. Now it is obſerved, that the Second-/ight genf 
rally runs in the blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes til 
you yourſelf, like the reſt of your family, may! 4 
length prove a dreamer of dreams, and a ſeer of i 5 
ſions. In the mean while I beg leave to make jail 
preſent of a dream, which may ſerve to Jul! 1 q 
readers until ſuch time as you yourſelf ſhall i 
to gratify the publick with any of your noctung 
diſcoveries. 
« You muſt underſtand, Sir, I had yeſterday ll 
reading and ruminating upon that paſſage where N 1 
mus is ſaid to have found fault with the make 1 * 
man, becauſe he had not a window in his breay 
The moral of this ſtory is very obvious, and means 
more than that the heart of man is ſo full of u 43 
and artifices, treachery and deceit, that there 5 
gueſſing at what he 1 is from his ſpeeches and outvi% 
ah apf, 4 
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bpecrances. I was immediately reflecting how hap- 
ach of the ſexes would be, if there was a window 
1 che breaſt of every one that makes or receives 
ve. What proteſtations and perjuries would be 
oed on the one fide, what hypocriſy and diffimula- 
on on the other? I am myſelf very far gone in 
is paſſion for Aurelia, a woman of an unſearchable 
eart. I would give the world to know the ſecrets 
fit, and particularly whether I am really in her good 
races, or if not, who is the happy perſon. | 
[ tell afſe:p in this agreeable reverie, when on a 
udden methought Aurcha lay by my fide, I was 
laced by her in the poſture of Milton's Adam, and 
ich looks of cordial love hung over her enamoured.”? 
1 As Jcaſt my eye upon her * Tong it appeared to be 
n of cryſtal, and ſo wonderfully tranſparent, that 
I ſaw every thought in her heart, The firſt images I 
iccovered in it were fans, ſilk, ribbands, laces, and 
any other gewgaws, which lay ſo thick together, 
hat the whole heart was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. 
WT heſe all faded away and vanithed, when immedi- 
Wicly I diſcerned a long train of coaches and fix, 
auipages and liveries that ran through the heart one 
fer another in a very great hurry for above half an 
our together. After this, looking very attentively, 
obſerved the whole ſpace to be filled with a hand of 
ads, in which I could ſee diſtinctly three mattadors. 
here then followed a quick ſucceſſion of different 
Wcenes. A play-houſe, a church, a court, a puppet- 
ow, roſe up one after another, until at laſt they all of 
em gave place to a pair of new ſhoes, which kept 
oting in the heart for a whole hour. Theſe were 
lnren off at laſt by a lap-dog, who was ſucceeded by 
Guinea pig, a ſquirzel and a monkey, I myſelf, to 
y nv ſmall joy, brought up the rear of theſe worthy 
Tv ourites, | was raviſhed at being ſo happily poſted 
a in full poſſeſſion of the heart: But as I ſaw the 
ile furc of my ſelf fimpering and mightily pleaſed 
7 vith its tuation, on a ſudden the heart methought 
i ave a ſigh, in which, as 1 found afterwards, my little 
preſentative vaniſhed; for upon applying my cye, I 
n ound my place taken up by an ill-bred, aukward 
| puppy, 


« puppy, with a money-bag under each arm. Tie 
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This is not the firſt time I have been thus dig 
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« thawed.” Beſides, I verily believe if I had ſlept a li 


a £A 


when to my unſpeakable mortification I awaked 


by contraries. I did not indeed before much liket 


tleman, however, did not keep his ſtation lone, bel 


he yielded it up to a wight as diſagreeable as hint 


with a white ſtick in his hand. Theſe three 1:4 Ml 

ures repreſented to me in a lively manner the- 
figs in Aurelia's heart between love, avarice 2nd. 
bition, for we juſtled one another out by turns, 2 
diſputed the poſt for a great while, But at laſt, to 
unſpeakable ſatisfaction, I ſaw myſelf entirely (ct 
in it. I was ſo tranſported with my ſucceſs, thx 
could not forbear hugging my dear piece of ent 


4 
50 


found my miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a pillow, 


pointed. 1 | e 
* O venerable NES TOR, if you have any f, 
dreams, let me know whether I have the ſame nl; 

. . ; ei ch 
in the real heart, that I had in the viſionary one: | | 
tell you truly, I am perplexed to death between hi. 
and fear. I was very ſanguine until eleven oli: 


this morning, when I overheard an unlucky old y 
man telling her neighbour that dreams always ye 


cryſtal heart, remembring that confounded ſimile 
Valentinian, of a maid *©* as cold as cryſtal nevert) 


longer, that aukward whelp with his money-bags voi 
certainly have made his ſecond entrance. If you: 
tell the fair one's mind, it will be no ſmall proot 
your art, for I dare ſay it is more than ſhe herſelfe 
do. Every ſentence ſhe ſpeaks is a nddle; all tha 
can be certain of is that I am her and 


| your humble ſervant, 


PETER Puzili 
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—tentanta vin e Virg. Georg. 3. v. $. 
n try the experiment. : 


Have lately entertained my reader with two or three 
letters from a traveller, and may poſſibly, in ſome 
my future papers, oblige him with more from the 
he hand. Ihe following one comes from a projector, 
ich is a ſort of correſpondent as diverting as a tra- 
ler; his ſubject having the ſame grace of novelty to 
ommend it, and being equally adapted to the curioſity 
the reader. For my own part, | have always had a 
ticular fondneſs for a project, and may ſay, without 
ity, that I have a pretty tolerable genius that way 
ſelf, I could mention ſome which I have brought 
maturity, others which have miſcarried, and many 
re which I have yet by me, and are to take their fats 
the world when J ſee a proper juncture. I had a hand 
the land-bank, and was conſulted with upon the re- 
mation of manners. I have had ſeveral deſigns upon 
Thames and the New-River, not to mention my re - 
ments upon lotteries and inſurances, and that never - 
be-forgotten project, which if it had ſucceeded to my 
es, would have made gold as plentiful in this na- 
h as tin or copper. If my countrymen have not 
ped any advantages from theſe my deſigns, it was 
for want of any good-will towards them. They are 
liged to me for my kind intentions as much as if they 
| taken effect. Projects are of a twofold naturc : 
e firſt ariſing from publick-ſpirited perſons, in which 
iver I declare myſelf; The other proceeding from 
gard to our private intereſt, of which nature i. 
in the following letter. by 
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8 IX, | | 2 
A Man of your reading knows very well th: Ml 
were a ſet of men in old Rome, called h 
name of Nomenclators, that is in Engliſh, men 
call every one by his name. When a grett ff 
good for any publick office, as that of a tribe 
conſul, or a cenſor, he had always one of theſs) 
menclators at his elbow, who whiſpered in hisex 
name of every one he met with, and by that m 
enabled him to ſalute every Roman citizen by his, 
when he aſked him for his vote. 'T'o come to mv; 
poſe: I have with much pains and aſſiduity quali 
myſelf for a Nomenclator to this great city, and! 
gladly enter upon my office as ſoon as I meet with 
able encouragement, I will let myſelf out by 
week to any curious country Gentleman or forem 
If he takes me with him in a coach to the ty 
will undertake to teach him, in two or three eren 
the names of the molt celebrated perſons who freq 
that place. If he plants me by his fide in they! 
will call over to him, in the ſame manner, the 
circle of beauties that are diſpoſed among the bt 
and at the ſame time point out to him the perſons 
ogle them from their reſpective ſtations. I ned 
tell you that I may be of the ſame uſe in any 
publick aſſembly. Nor do I only profeſs the tend 
of names, but of things. Upon the fight of a rey 
beauty, I ſhall mention her admirers, and diſcoe 
gallantries, if they are of publick notoriety. !! 
likewiſe mark out every toaſt, the club in whid 
was elected, and the number of votes that were! 
ſide. Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that ni 
a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow, 
men too ſhall be ſet out in their diſtinguiſhing ch 
ters, and declared whoſe properties they are. 1 
wit, wealth, or good-humour, their perſons, {i 
and titles, ſhall be deſcribed at large. | 
I have a wife who is a Nomenclatreſs, and 
ready, on any occaſion, to attend the Ladies. S. 
a much more communicative nature than mylſe. 
is acquainted with all the private hiſtory _- 

| « ell 
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eſtminſter, and ten miles round. She has ſifty private 
nours Which no body yet Knows any thing of but 
rſelf, and thirtyclandeſtine marriages that have not 
en touched by the tip of a tongue, She will wait 
don any Lady at her own lodgings, and talk by the 
ck aſter the rate of three puineas an hour. 
VN. B. She is a near kinſwoman of the author of 
Wc New Atalantis. 
I need not recommend to a man of your ſagacity, 
e uſefulneſs of this project, and do therefore beg 
bur encouragement of it, which will lay a very great 
bligation upon | your humble ſervant.” | 


fer this letter from my whimſical correſpondent, 1 
Il publiſh one of a more ſerious nature, which de- 
es the utmoſt attention of the publick, and in parti- 
ar of ſuch who are lovers of mankind. It is on no 
a ſubject, than that of diſcovering the Longitude, and 
rves a much higher name than that of a project, if 
language afforded any ſuch term. But all I can ſay 
this ſubject will be ſuperfluous, when the reader ſcos 
names of thoſe perſons by whom this letter is ſub- 
bed, and who have done me the honour to fend it 
| muſt only'take notice, that the firſt of theſe Gentle- 
n is the ſame perſon who has lately obliged the world 
h that noble plan, entitled“ A Scheme of the Solar 
Pyſlem, with the Orbits of the Planets and Comets 
delonging thereto, deſcribed from Dr, Halley's accu- 
fate Table of Comets, Philoſoph. 'Tranſact. No 297. 
founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoverics, 
by William Whiſton, M. A.“ | 
o NESTOR IRON SIDE, Eſq; at Button's Coffees 
Houie near Covent-Garden, 


23 London, July 11, 1713 
[ T Aving a diſcovery of confiderable importance to 
II communicate to the publick, and finding that 
jou are pleaſed to concern yourſelf in any thing that 
ends to the eommon benefit of mankind, we take the 
iberty to defire the inſertion of this letter into your 
VARDIAN, We expect no other recommendation of it 
Ys * from 
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provided for by putting our own names to this py, 


fect of the art of navigation is, that a ſhip at ſc, 


voyages at ſea, when they come to be practiſed;; 
leaving the poor ſailors frequently to the great ina: 


well as at land; that the latitude will thereiy 


pleaſe; nay, that the longitude and latitude mari 


10 
from you, but the allowing of it a place in fo u « vit! 
paper. Nor do we inſiſt on any protection from 
if what we propoſe ſhould fall ſhort of what we p＋)uA 


to; ſince any diſgrace, which in that caſe mut |. 


pected, ought to lie wholly at our own doors, andy 
intirely borne by ourſelves, which we hope we ; 


It is well known, Sir, to yourſelf, and to the |: 
ed, and trading, and ſailtng world, that the great 


no certain method, in either her eaſtern or vi 
voyages, or even in her leſs diſtant ſailing fron 
coaſts, to know her Longitude, or how much H 
gone eaſtward or weſtward, as it can eaſily be kn 
in any clear day or night, how much ſhe is gone nor 
ward or ſouthward: The ſeveral methods by 
eclipſes, by thoſe of Jupiter's ſatellites, by the appli Avi 
of the moon to fixed ſtars, and by the even mati 


of pendulum clocks and watches, upon how {4 1 


foundations ſoever they are built, {ti} failing in ik. 


racy of a log-line, or dead reckoning. This deci 
ſo great, and ſo many ſhips have been loſt by it, 
this has been ſo long and ſo ſenſibly known by trid 
nations, that great rewards are ſaid to be publich 
offered for its ſupply. We are well ſatisfied, tha 
diſcovery we have to make as to this matter, is , 
intelligible by all, and ready to be p actiſed atſz: 


likewiſe found at the fame time; and that with pr Mr 
charges it may be made as univerſal as the world: 


generally hereby determined to a greater degree de 
actneſs than the latitude itſelf is now uſually foun i 
ſea. So that on all accounts we hope it will appear: ragt 
worthy the publick conſideration. We are ready v 
cloſe it to the world, if we may be aſſured tht! 
other perſons ſhall be allowed to deprive us of that 
wards which the publick ſhall think fit to beſtow! 
ſuch a diſcovery; but do not defire actually tore! 
any benefit of that nature till Sir Iſaac Newton hin 

| 5 "I 
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a ch other proper perſons as ſhall be choſen to- 
W 78 him, have given their opinion in favour of this 
iſcorery. If Mr. IRons1DEt pleaſes fo far to oblige. 
Die publick as to communicate this propoſal to the. 
orld, he will alſo lay a great obligation on 


his very humble ſervants, 


Wilt. Wuls ron, 


HUM PHRY DIx rom. 


— 
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4 Abietibus yu venes pairiis & montihus. ui. 5 
1 | Virg. En. g. v. 674. 
——Vouths, of height and ſive, 
Like firs that on their mother- mountain riſe, 
F | | DRYDEN. 


Do not care for burning my fingers in a quarre!,. 
but ünce I have communicated to the world a plan, 
ich has given offence to ſome gentlemen whom it. 
uid not be very ſafe to diſoblige, I mult inſert the 
Wloving remonſtrance; and at the ſame time promile. 
Wc of my correſpondents who have drawn this upon 
Winlelves to exhibit to the publick any ſuch anſwer as. 
hall think proper to make to it. 

3 Mr. Guarnian. | 
T Was very much troubled to ſee the two letters: 
WL which you lately publiſhed concerning the ſhorr 
lb. You cannot imagine what airs all the little 
Wragmatical fellows. about us have given themſelves 
oe the reading of thoſe papers. Every one cocks and. 
ots upon it, and pretends to overlook us who ace 
Vo foot higher than themſelves. I met with one the 
er day who was at leaſt three inches above f 
ot, which you know is the ſtatutable meaſure of thus 
ab. This overgrown runt has ſtruck off his hegte, 
N . 3 4 werd : 


We. 
_ 
_— 
Ty 2 
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4 lowered his fore top, and contracted his figure, UM WW: 
= he might be looked upon as a member of thi; ch. 


erected ſociety; nay, fo far did his vanity carry h cr 
*. that he talked familiary of Tom Tiptoe, and preuß. 
to be an intimate acquaintance of Tim Tuck. Foy tt 
« part, I ſcorn to ſpeak any thing to the diminution Wi 
* theſe little creatures, and ſhould not have minded ])] 
had they been ſtill ſnuffled among the crowd. S 
* and underwoods look well enough while they gn MJ 
within the ſhades of oaks and cedars ; but when tee 1 
pigmies pretend to draw themſelves out from the oi 
of the world, and form themſelves into a body, it 
time for us who are men of figure to look about 
© If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuc! E: 
«a 
. 


diminutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little c 
ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpccic: Wi 
miniature; daily roots would grow» faſhionable c 
In order therefore to keep our poſterity from dwindlni* 

* and fetch down the pride of theſe aſpiring race 
* upſtarts, we have here inſtituted a tall club. B 
As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are vii 

_ * five foot, ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are a 


© ſix. Theſe we look upon as the two extremes «hit 1 
* antagoniſts of the ſpecies : Conſidering all tho 1 


* neuters who fill up the middle ſpace. When at; 
« riſes beyond fix foot, he is an Hypermeter, and 
© be admitted into the tall club. | = . 
We have already choſen thirty members the h 
ſightly of all her majeſty's ſubjects. We electv Wl hi 
preſident, as many of the ancients did their kings, me 
reaſon of his height, having only confirmed hu the 
that ſtation above us which nature had given H the 
He is a Scotch Highlander, and within an inch use 
ſhow. As for my own part, I am but a ſeſquipt N bor 
having only fix foot and a half in ſtature. Being che 
| ſhorteſt member of the club, Iam appointed ſecret e an 
If you ſaw us altogether you would take us rn 
ſons of Anak. Our meetings are held like tl 
Gothick parliaments, “ ſub dio.“ in open air; C,, 
ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, that we mary | ; 
our aſſemblies. in Weſtminſter-Hall when 1: ! 
term-time. I muſt add to the honour of our co 


Sia aaa , Ce _c_——-=-.z 
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that it is one of our ſociety who is now finding out 
hc longitude. The device of our publick teal, is 3 
crane graſping a pigmy in his right foot. 
« | know the ſhort club value themſelves very much 
upon Mr. Diſtich, who may poſſibly play ſome of his 
W Ycntameters upon us, but if he does he ſhall certainly 
be anſwered in Alexandrines. For we have a poet 
TS :mong us of a genjus as exalted as his ſtature, and who 
very well read in Longinus his treatiſe concerning 
the Sublime. Beſides, I would have Mr. Diflich con- 
ſider, that if Horace was a hort man, Muſzus, who 
makes ſuch a noble figure in Virgil's ſixth ZEncid, was 


S 


aller by the head and ſhoulders than all the people of 
BS E!Gum. I ſhall therefore confront his © lepidiſſimum 
BS homuncionem” (a ſhort quotation, and fit for a mem- 
ber of their club) with one that is much longer, and 
therefore more ſuitable to a member of ours, 


Nuoc circumfuſes fic eft afata fibylla; 

Majſæ um ante omnes: medium nam plurima turba 
| Hun: habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſcipit altis, _ 

| SN Virg. n. 6. v. 668. 
To theſe the ſibyl thus her ſpeech addreſs'd: 
And firſt to him.“ ſurrounded by the reſt ; 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt, } 

| | | Dy. 


ef after all, this ſociety of little men proceed as they 
have begun to magnify themſelves, and leſſen men of 
higher ſtature, we have reſolved to make a detach- 
ment, ſome evening or other, that ſhall bring away 
WS their whole club in a pair of pannicrs, and impriſon 
them in a cupboard which we have ſet apart for that 
uſe, until they have made a publick recantation. As 
bor the little bully, Tim Tuck, if he pretends to be 
cholerick, we ſhall treat him like his friend little Dicky. 
and hang him upon a peg until he comes to himſelt. 
have told you our deſign, and let their little Machiavel 
prevent it if he can. | 


LS | bis is, Sir, the long and the ſhort of the matter. 
1 Lam ſenſible J ſhall ſtir up a neſt of waſps by it, but 
| 3 * Muſeus, _ 


1 E. 4, let 


04 THE GuARDIAN. 
let them do their worſt, I think that we ſeive 6 
« country by diſcouraging this little breed, and hindrin 
* it from coming into faſhion. If the fair ſex lool up 
mus with an eye of favour, we ſhall make ſome atten. 
to lengthen out the human figure, and reſtore it 8 
ancient procerity. In the mean time we hope al 
© age has not inclined you in fayour of our antagoniſt; 
for ] do aſſure you, Sir, we are all your high admin; 
though none more thar, _ 1 


S IR, Yours, he; : 


Ne 109 Thurſday, July 16. 
Go 


Pugnalat lunicd Jed damen illa teri, a 
Ovid. Amor, I. 1, Eleg. 5. v. 14, 


Vet ſtill ſhe Rroye her naked charms to hide. 


" Have received many letters from perſons of al 
conditions in reference to my late diſcourſe concern. 
ing the Tucker. Some of them are filled with repro: 
and invectives. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Teramint 
bids me in a very pert manner mind my cwa affairs, an! 
not pretend to meddle with their linnen ; for that they 
do not dreſs for an old fellow, who cannot ſee then 
without a pair of ſpectacles. Another, who calls herlelt 
Bubnelia, vents her paſſion in ſcurrilous terms; an 0!: 
Ninny-hammer, a Detard, a Nincompopp, is the be! 
language ſhe can afford me. Florella indeed expoſtulates 
with. me upon the ſubject, and only complains that ſe 
is forced to return a pair of ſtays which were made in 
the extremity of the faſhion, that ſhe might not be 
thought to encourage peeping. | | 
But if on the one ſide I have been uſed ill (che con- 
mon fate of all reformers) I have on the other fi? 
received great applauſes and acknowledgments for wii: 
I have done, in having put a ſeaſonable ſtop to ths 
unaccountable humour of ſtripping, that was got among 
5 W out 
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| 3 our Britiſh ladies. As I would much rather the world. 


Mould know what is faid to my praiſe, than to my diſ- 


S advantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been written to me: 
by thoſe who have reviled me on this occaſion, and only 
Z publiſh thoſe letters which approve my proceedings, 


Am to give you thanks in the name of half a 
I deren ſuperannuated beauties, for your paper of the 
EZ «(th inſtant We all of us paſs for women of fifty, 
andi a man of your ſenſe knows how many additional 
cars are always to be thrown into female computa- 
tions of this nature, We. are very ſerfible that ſeveral 
EZ «© young flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out 
er he faſhionable world, and to leave us in the lurch 
| «by ſome of their late ref'nements. I'wo or three orf 
| © them have been heard to ſay, that they would kill every 
old woman about town. In order to it, they began 
„ to throw off their clothes as faſt as they. could, and' 
| © have played all thoſe pranks which you have ſo ſeaſon- 


© ably taken notice of. We were forced to uncover after 
© them, being unwilling to give out ſo ſoon, and be- 
© regarded as veterans in the beau monde. Some of us. 


© have already caught our deaths by it, For my o n 


„part, I have not been without a cold ever fince this: 
« fooliſh faſhion came up. I have followed it thus far 


© with the hazard of my life, and how much farther 1˙ 


© muſt go, np body knows, if your paper does not bring 
us relief. You may aſſure yourſelf that all the anti- 
quated necks about town are very much obliged to» 
you, Whatever fires and flames are concealed än our 
boloms (in which perhaps we vye with the yoanoelt” 
of the ſex) they are not ſufſieient to preſerve us apain!t.. 


— 


Lay 


Sthe wind and weather, In taking ſo many old wo- 


men under your care, you-have been a real Gu ar- 
© DIAN tO us, and ſaved the life of many of your contem 
*-poraries, In ſhort, we all of us beg leave to ſubſcribe 
& ourſelves, | | 


moſt venerable NESTOR, 


your humble ſervants and fie ra, 


. 55 am 
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I am very well pleaſed with this aopiobation of my 


5 K 
good ſiſters. I mult confeſs I have always looked on the MT « « 
Tucker to be the © Decus & Tutamen,” the ornamem eh 
and defence of the female neck. My good old lad, WT « a 


the lady Lizard, condemned this faſhion from the ” 
ginning, and has obſerved to me, with ſome concern, 
that her ſex at the ſame time they are letting down 
their ſtays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow 
ſhorter and ſhorter every day. The leg diſcovers ite! 
in proportion with the neck. But I may poflibly tal 
__ annther occaſion of handling this extremity, it being my 
deſign to keep a watchful eye over every part of tho 
female ſex, and to regulate them from head to foot. In th: 
mean time I ſhall fill up my paper with a letter which 
comes to me from another of my obliged correſpondent, 


Dear GuarDze, 


6 HIS comes to you from one of thoſe uutückere 
ladies whom you were ſo ſharp upon on Monday 
« was ſennigbt. I think myſelf mightily beholden 1 
vou for the reprehenſion you then pave us. You 
«. muſt know I am a famous olive beauty. But though 
« this complexion makes a very good face when the: 
« are a couple of black ſparkling eyes. ſet in it, it make 
but a very indifferent neck, Your fair women there. 
fore thought of this faſhion to inſult the Olives and the 
« Brunetts. They know very well, that a neck of ivory 
does not make ſo fine a ſhow as one of alabaſter, |: 
js for this reafon, Mr. Ironſide, that they are ſo liber. 
in their diſcoveries. We know very well, that a wo- 
©. man of the whiteſt neck in the world, is to you 19 
more than a woman of ſnow ; but Ovid, in Mr. Dukes“ 
tranſlation of him, ſeems to look upon it with anotber 
eye; when he talks of Corinna, and mentions 


es heaving br eaſt, 


Courting the hand, and ſuing to be preſt. 0 
KF: 
Women of my complexion ought to be more Wi at 

« modeſt, ejpectally ſince our faces debar us from al 


« artificial whitenings. Could you examine mauy 0 
Yo theſe ladies Who preſent 1 Ou W th ſuch beautiful i 1/00 
8 che! 3 
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« cheſts, you would find they are not all of a piece. 1 
Good father NESTOR, do not let us alone until you | ö 
have ſhortened our necks, and reduced them to their il 
ancient tandard. _ EE, : ; 1 
Jam your moſt obliged, = 


humble ſervant; | 1 

OL1via.. 
L mall have a juſt regard to Olivia's remonſtrance, 11 
though at the ſame time I cannot but obſerve that her {0 


5 
modeſty ſeems to be intirely the reſult of her com- 1 
plexion. | | | (Ez JW. 


* — — oy — — 


1 No 1 10 | Friday, July 17. 


ih 
4 | * "TD i | 
3 — Non ego paucis | 1 
= Ofendor maculis, quas aut incuria- ſudit ip 
= Au humana parum cavit natura I 


Hor. Ars Poet. v. 551» 
will not quarrel with a flight miſtake, 


. 
— — —ũ— 
a Sa N 2 


Such as our. nature's frailty may excuſe. | 
9 5 |  RoscomMorn, | 


7 HE candor which Horace ſhows in-the motto of 
t; my paper, is that which diſtinguiſhes a critic; 
4 


= {iom a caviller, He declares that he is not. offended: 
Vith thoſe little faults in a poctical compoſition, which ah 
may be imputed to inadvertency, or to the imperfection. | 
of human nature, The truth of it is, there can be no 
more a perfect work in the world than a. perfect main, 
Js ſay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, 
in effect to ſay no more, than that the author. of ir fe 
s a man. For this reaſon I conſider every critick that ll 
| 
| 
| 


; — 
47 PU ES SA, 
cg — 2 hn SE we ' 


Atacks an author in high reputation, as the ſlave in the bi 
= Roman triumph, who vas. to call:out to the conqueror, 9 
Nemember, Sir, that you are a man.“ I ſpeak this 1 
aon to the following letter, which criticifes the 1 


Wor ka. 


CR —ů— — X . — w —ꝙͤrF on 
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ſons they introduce. Nothing is more common ti 
to hear an heathen talking of angels and devils, ti 


can hypotheſis two thouſand years before its invent f 8 


- on 
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Works of a great poet, whoſe very faults have nw 
beauty in them than the moſt elaborate compoſitions i | 
many more correct writers. The remarks are za 
curious and juſt, and introduced by a compliment oh 
work of an author, who I am ſure would not care 7 t 
being praiſed at the expence of another's reputation, . > 
muſt therefore deſire my correſpondent to excuſe me, 

I do not publiſh either the preface or concluſion of ; 


tetter, but only the critical part of it, 


„ ©4448 ᷣ⏑ A rw m . . 1 
S, „% „ RKH §ů̈döäÕ y ᷑ł! . uu y „ 


e. UR tragedy writers have been notoriouſly d 
. fective in giving proper ſentiments to the pe 


* joys of heaven and:the pains of hell, according f 
the chriſtian ſyſtem, Lee's Alexander diſcovers hin | 
ſelf to be a Carteſian in the firſt page of Qfdipus, 1 
—— The ſun's ſick too, | | 2 : 1 
Shortly he'll be an earth "> a 


t Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted with the Copen ſt 


Jam pleas'd with my own work; Ffove was not h 8 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand E 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, © | 
Jo give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it cl EY © 
Along the vaſt abyſs = 


« Thave now Mr. Dryden*s Don Sebaſtian before nh 7 
in which 1 find frequent alluſions to ancient hiſt h, © 
*. and the-old mythology of the heathen. It is not ven F p. 
natural to ſuppoſe a king of Portugal would be m 
* borrowing thoughts out of Ovid's Met amorphe, Feth 
« when he taiked even to thofe of his own court; butbp 4 
* alludce to theſe Roman fables when he talks to 11 
« emperor of Barbary, ſeems very extraordinary, hm 


* MK 
8 obterve how he defies him out of the claſſicks in u \ 
s. following lines. = 3 


ot 5 1 
A"! ; 3 

. © = 
4 *; + 


Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
And try the virtue of that Gorgon face 
Fo tare me into ſtatue? | 


#- emperor that is full as good as the Gorgon. 


O that I had the fruitful, heads of Hydra, 

I hat one might bourgeon where another fell! 
Still wou'd I give thee work, ſtill, ſtill, thou tyrant, 
Aud hiſs thee with the laſt 25 Ts 


| 1 « lay down the lion's ſkin, and take the diſtaff;“ and 


learnedly. | | 

No, were we join'd, even tho? it were in death, 
Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 
The prodigy of Thebes wou'd be renew'd, 

And my divided flame ſhould break from thine. 


with the Roman poets as well as either of his priſoners, 
and anſwers the foregoing ſpeech in the ſame claſſic 
ſtrain. WE. A | 5 | 
Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee :. 

Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragon's teeth, 

Shall iflue arm'd, and fight themſelves to death. 


Ovid ſeems to have been Muley Molock's favourite 
author, witneſs the lines that follow. | 


She ſtill inexorable, ſtill imperious | 
And loud, as if hke Bacchus born in thunder, 


I | ſhall concinde my remarks on his part with that 

bpoctical complaint of his being in love, and jcave 

ny reader to connder how prettily it would ſound in 

the mouth of an emperor of Morocco. | 

The god of love once more has ſhot his fires 

? Into my ſoul, and my whole heart receives him, 

Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man as his brother 
A 1 „ . 

4 Mulch Molock ; as where he hints at the ſtory of 

LF Czttor and Pollux. | | 
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© Almeyda at the ſame time is more book-learned 
than Don Sebaſtian. She plays an Hydra upon the. 


* 
WELLES 


— 2 


« She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercules, bids him 


in the following ſpeech utters her paſſion {till more 


Ihe emperor of Barbary ſhews himſelf acquainted 
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May we ne'er meet? LI 
For like the twins of Leda, when I mount, 
He gallops down the ſkies ——— 


As for the Mufti wa will ſuppoſe that he was be!? 
up a ſcholar, and not only verſed in the law of ?? 
- homet, but acquainted with all kinds of polite learning. 
For this reaſon he is not at all ſurpriſed when Do; 
calls him a Phaeton in one place, and in another tel 
him he is like Archimedes. | 
The Mufti afterwards mentions Ximenes, Alhg;. 
©. noz, and cardinal: Wolſey by name. The poet ſeen; 
« to think he may make every perſon, in his ply, 
know as much as himſelf, and talk as well as he coul; 
have done on the ſame. occaſion. At leaſt I beliey 
every reader will agree with me, that the above. men. 
. tioned ſentiments, to which I. might have addel 
. ſeveral others, would have been better ſuited to the court 
of Auguſtus, than that of Muley Molock. I gran 
they are beautiful in themſelves, and much more h 
in that noble language, which was peculiar to tl: 
great poet. I only obſerve that they are imprope: 
for the perſons who make uſe of them. Dryden i; 
indeed generally wrong in his ſentiments. Let an 
one read the dialogue between Octavia and Cleopatry 
and he will be amazed to hear a Roman lady's mout 
filled with ſuch obſcene rallery. If the virtuous Of: 
via departs from her character, the looſe Dolab:!: 
is no leſs inconſiſtent with himſelf, when all of: 
ſadden, he drops the Pagan, and talks in the ſentiment 
of revealed religion, 


A NS «a Aa „ 


.. oe ee hy Es 


| | | — — Heav'n has but 
Our ſorrow for our ſins, and then delights. 
To pardon erring man: Sweet mercy ſeems. 
Its darling attribute, which limits juſtice ; 
As if there were degrees in infinite; | 
And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent ———— _ 


I ] might ſhew ſeveral faults of the ſame nature! 
«. the celebrated Aurenge- Zebe. 'The 1Mpropriety 6 
* thoughts in the ipeeches of the great Mogul and 5. 


* emp 


s 
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| empreſs has been generally cenſured. Take the ſen- 
ments out of the ſhining drefs of words, and they 
would be too coarſe for a ſcene in Billingſgate. 
„% „% Ä ‚ w e „ „„ „ 
V Ry 2 Jo 2 Se Tos JT 0. 9... 


I am, c. 
111 Saturday, July 18. 


Hic aliquis de gente hirca/a Centurionum 
Dicat : quod ſatis eft, japio mihi; non ego curo 
Eſe quod arceſilas, ærumnoſigue Solones. | 
_ 9 | Perſ. Sat. 3. v. 77. 


But, here, ſome captain of the land or fleet, 
Stout of his hands, but of a ſoldier's wit, 

Eq Cries, I haye ſenſe, to ſerve my turn, in ſtore; 
And he's a raſcal who pretends to more: 


- Solon's the verieſt fool in all the play. Davpkx. 


Am very much concerned when I ſee young gentle- 
men of fortune and quality fo wholly ſet upon pleas, 
EJures and diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe improve- 
EÞcnts in wiſdom and knowledge which may make them 
day to themſelves and uſeful to the world, The preateſt, 
"Hh of our Brittth youth loſe their figure and grow 
but of faſhion by that time they are hve and twenty. As. 


f Þan wears off, they have nothing left to recommend 
mem, but Jie by the reſt of their lives among the lumber. 
And refuſe of the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens indeed, 


hat for want of applying themſelves in due time to 


; ke purſuits of knowledge, they take up a book in 
Ec declining years, and grow very hopeful ſcholars, 
LS! that time they are threeſcore. I muſt therefore 
rneſtly preſs my readers, who are in the flower 
L their youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments 


Winch, 


F Damme, whate'er thoſe book-learn'd blockheads ſay, _ 


Hon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs of the young 
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which may ſet of their perſons when their | | N 
18 12 and to lay in timely proviſions for mano FL 


and old age. In "ſhort, I would adviſe the youth g Se 
fifteen to be drefling up every day the man of fh ix 
or to conſider how. to make bimſelf venerable at th,” 


ſcore. 

Young men, who are naturally ambitious, would & 
well to obſerve how the greateſt men of antiquiz 
made it their ambition to excel all their contemporar: 
in knowledge, Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the yy 
celebrated inſtances of human greatneſs, took a pi, 
_ cular care to drftinguiſh themſelves by their Kill in M N 
_ arts and ſciences, We have fill extant ſeveral remay | 1 
of the former, which juſtify the character given oiÞ . 
him by the learned men of his own age. As for H ; 
latter, it 1s a known ſaying of his, that he was mon 4 


obliged to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him, than y Q 
Philip who had given him life and empire. Ther i . 
a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gela Vi 

which he wrote to Ariſtotle upon hearing that he h het! 

publiſhed thoſe, lectures he had given him in priva: hie 

This letter was written in the following words a Wt w 

time when he was in the height of his Perſſan conq ue a 
1 

Alexander to Ariſtotle, greeting. IF 1d 

O have not done well to publiſh your buoks F ” 


ſelect knowledge; for what is there now i 
which I can ſurpaſs others, . if thoſe. things which 
have been inſtructed in are communicated to even 
body? For my own part I declare to you, I wou!: 
rather excel others in knowledge than power, Fare. 


We ſee by this letter, that the love of cor que 
was but the ſccond ambition in Alexand.:"> jou, 
Knowledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, tu 
and eſentially raiſes one man above another, It fit! 


«„ « «a „ @S 


one half of the human ſoul.. It makes being lee | n 
to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, and , 

| miniſters to it a perpetual ſeries of. gratification. RS » 
ives eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulneſs to reticmen god y 
It fills a publick ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and ad en 

a luſtre to thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them. J 


Learn 


- 
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Learning, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, 
ES ether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and 
Pint governments the natural ſource of wealth and 
onoor. If we look into moſt of the reigns from 
Se conqueſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of each 
Scion have been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves, _ 
le greateſt men are generally the growth of that par- 
ES cular age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior capa- 
iy for buſineſs, and a more extenſive knowledge, are 
he ſteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, 
Id outhhines the reſt of his contemporaries. But 
ben men are actually born to titles, it is almoſt im- 
Sole that they ſhould fail of receiving an additional 
eue, if they take care to accompliſh themſelves 
E:.; or It. | | | 5 
WE The Rory of Solomon's choice does not only inſtruct 
in that point of hiſtory, but furniih-s out a very fine. 
Poral to us, namely, that he who applies his heart to 
iſdom, docs at the ſame time take the moſt proper 
rethod of gaining long life, riches and reputation, 
hich are very often not only the rewards but the effects 
Wt wiſdom. | . 5 
as it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubjeR, I ſhall 
Fit of all quote this paſſtige in the words of ſacred writ, 
Ind afterwards mention an allegory, in which this 
bole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French poet: 
t queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to ſuch of 
ES; readers as have a taſte of fine writing, , 5 
2 © InGibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
by night: and God ſaid, Aſk what J ſhall give thee, 
And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhowed unto thy ſervant 
David my father great mercy, according as he walked 
before thee in truth and in righteouſneſs, and in 
uprightneſs of heart with thee, and thou haſt kept for 
bim this great kindneſs, that thou haſt given him a ſor 
boo ft on his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Lord 
w God, thou haſt made thy ſervant king inſtead of 
| 4 David my father: And I am but a little child; I know. 
not how to go out or come in. Give therefore thy ſe-- 
unt an underſtanding heart to judge thy people, that L 
may difcern between good and bad: for who is able to 
ue this thy fo great a people? And the ſpeech 
1 | 55 ; #8. pleaſed. 
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«+ pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had aſked this thin, 
„ And God ſaid unto him, becauſe thou haſt at 
this thing, and haſt not aſked for thyſelf long l 
neither haſt aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſe) * N 
the life of thine enemies, but has aſked for thy 
*« underſtanding to diſcern judgment: Behold Ihe?! — 
done according to thy words: Lo I have given thy 
« a wiſe and underſtanding heart, ſo that there w;, WF 
„none like thee before thee, neither after thee H 
any ariſe like unto thee. And I have alſo given the 
« that which thou haſt not aſked, both riches ©! 
_«*« honour, fo that there ſhall not be any among de 
« kings like unto thee all thy days. And if thou vi! 
„% walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes and my con. 
„ mandments, as thy father David did walk, then! 
*« will lengthen thy days. And. Solomon awoke, a 
1 behold, it was a Dream, .? | 


The French op" has ſhadowed this ſtory in an alle 
| gory» of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from ti: 

able of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or rather 
from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Xenophen 
where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſented as rea! per 


ſons making their court to the hero with all their ſever: 


chaxms and allurements. Health, Wealth, Victory ar] th 
Honour are introduced ſucceſſively in their proper em w! 
blems and characters, each of them ſpreading her ten» WT tb 
tations, and recommending herſelf to the young n m 
narch's choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo captiras f 1 
him with her appearance, that he gives. himſelf up of 
her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoſe whop ir 
peared before her were nothing elſe but her equipazy ty 
and that ſince he had placed his heart upon Wiſdon: WF rc 
Health, Wealth, Victory and Honour ſhould alzu n 
wait on her as her handmaids, on 
= « 

Ws 
=  C 
= . 
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udam 
Spornit humum fugiente pexnd.. | 
; | Hor. Od. 2. I; 3 V. 232 
Scorns the baſe earth, and crowd below; 

And with a ſoaring wing ſtill mounts on high. 


f philoſophers of King Charles his reign were: 


5 buly in an out the axt of flying. The famous. 
Piqhop Wilkins was ſo confident of ſaccels in it, that he 
ays he does not queſtion but in the next age it will be. 
EZ :5 uſual to hear a man call for his wings when he is going 
= 2 journey, as it is now to call for his boots. The humour 


= were actually making parties to go up to the moon to- 
gether, and were more put to it in their thoughts how to 
meet with accommodations by the way, than how to get 
| thither, Every one knows the Story of the great Lacy, 
who at the ſame time was building caſtles in the air for 
toeir reception. I always leave ſuch trite quotations to 
my reader's private recollection. For which reaſon alſo 
Iſnall forbear extracting out of authors ſeveral inſtances 
| of particular perſons who have arrived at ſome perfection 
in this art, and exhibited ſpecimens of it before multi- 
tudes of beholders, Inſtead of this I ſhall preſent my 
reader with the following letter from an artiſt, who is 
now taken up with this Invention, and conceals his true 
name under that of Dædalus. N | 
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Mr. Id oN S1 Dr, 


f [KK Noving that you. are a preat encourager of in- 

genuity, I think fit to acquaint you, that I 
1 made a conſiderable progreſs in the art of flying. 
futter about my room two or three hours in a morn- 
nns. and when my wings are on, can go above a hun- 


wy 6 dred 


CREECH, : 


ſo prevailed among the virtuoſos of this reign, chat they 
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as well as a turkey-cock, and improve every-day, if 


IJ am no pretender; but before I ſet out, I ſhall defire 


dred yards at a hop, ftep and jump. I can fly alrezg, 


I proceed as I have begun, I intend to give the wont 
a proof of my proficiency in this art. Upon the ny 
publick Thankſgiving-day it is my defign to fit ati 
the dragon upon Bow ſteeple, from whence, after th, 
ſirſt diſcharge of the Tower guns, I intend to mom have 
into the air, fly over Fleet-ſtreet, and pitch upon tte po 
May-pole in the Strand. From thence, by a grad t. 
deſcent, I ſhall make the beſt of my way for St. James: Mw: 
Park, and light upon the ground near Roſamond; 
Pond. This I doubt not will convince the world that 


to have a patent for making of wings, and that nore 
ſhall preſume to fly, under pain of death, with wine 
of any other man's making. I inten to work for the 
court myſelf, and will have journeymen under me t9 
furniſh the reſt of the nation. I likewiſe defire, tht 
I may have the ſole teaching of perſons of quality, cer 
in which I ſhall ſpare neither time nor pains unti! | da- 
have made them as expert as myſelf, I will fly with an 
the women upon my back for the firſt fortnight, I {arr 
ſhall appear at the next maſquerade dreſſed up in my cal 
feathers and plumage like an Indian Prince, that the 
quality may fee how pretty they will look in their tt (en 


velling habits. You know, Sir, there is an unaccount- pe 


able prejudice to projectors of all kinds, for Which t 
reaſon when I talk of practiſing to fly, filly people RS 
think me an owl for my pains; but, Sir, you know pn: 


better things. I need not enumerate to you the benefits : mn 
which wilt accrue to the publick from this invention; e 


as how the roads of England will be ſaved when be 


travel through theſe new high-ways, and how al! a- Un 


mily accounts will be leſſened in the article of coach's WY 
and horſes, I need not mention poſts and packet-boat, W 
with many other conveniencies of life, which will be 
ſupplied this way. In ſhort, Sir, when mankind ae 
in poſſeſſion of this art, they will be able to do mie 
buſineſs in threeſcore and ten years, than they cone 
do in a thouſand. by the methods now in uſe. I tir 


fore recommend myſelf and art to your. patronage, 
and am 


your moſt humble ſervant l 


on2 THE GUARDIAN. III 
l have fully conſidercd the project of theſe our modern 
De daliſts, and am reſolved ſo far to diſcourage it, as to 
Prevent any perſon from flying in my time. It would 
Ell che world with innumerable immoralities, and give 
Huch occaſions for intrigues as people cannot meet with 
ho have nothing but legs to carry them. You ſhoutd 
Have a couple of lovers make a midnight aſſignation 
pon the top of the monument, and ſee the cupola of 
EX: Paul's covered with both ſexes like the outſide of a 
EL pigcon houſe. Nothing would be more frequent than to 
ee a beau flying in at a garret- window, or a galant 
Fbiring chaſe to his miſtreſs, like a hawk after a lark. 
ere would be no walking in a ſhady wood without 
1 pringing a covey of Toaſts. The poor huſband could 
bot dream what was doing ever his head: If he were | 
ESealous indeed he might clip his wife's wings, but what 'I 
Would this avail when there were flocks of whore- maſ- 
ters perpetually hovering over his houſe? What con- 
rern would the father of a family be in all the time his 
daughter was upon the wing: Every heireſs muſt have 
an old woman flying at her heels. In ſhort, the whole 
eir would be full of this kind of Gikier, as the French | 
call it. I do allow, with my corre{pondeat, that there | 9 
would be much more buſineſs done than there is at pre- 1 
ent. However, ſhould he apply for ſuch a patent as he 
peaks cf, I queſtion not but there would be more peti- 
tons out of che City againſt it, than ever yet appeared 
ſagainſt any other monopoly whatſoever. Every tradeſ- 
man that cannot keep his wife a coach could keep her a 
pair of wings, and there is no doubt but the would be 
every morning and evening taking the air with them. 
have here only conſidered the ill conſequences of this 
invention in the influence it would have on love-affairs, 
] have many more objections to make on other accounts; 


bot theſe 1 mall defer publiſhing until I ſee my friend 
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day's clothes, for at preſent every day is Sunday vi 
2 E 
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Inſtitui; currente rota, Our urcens exit? ES ri: 
| 3 ge Hor. Ars Poet. v. Wis 
When you begin with ſo much pomp and ſhow, e. 
Why 1s the end ſo little and ſo low? Rosconmn WE ur 
I Laft night received a letter from an honeſt citzu be. 
who it ſeems is in his honey-moon. It is writtcy ar 
a plain man on a plain ſubject, but has an air of g * 4 
| ſenſe and natural honeſty in it, which may perhaps ple ni 
the public as much as myſelf. I ſhall not therefore k. 
ple the giving it a place in my paper, which is deſc m 
for common uſe, and for the benefit of the poor a, he 
as rich. „„ 00 
Good Mr. IK ONS1D B, Clheapſide, july a 

TJ Have lately married a very pretty body, who bi? 
ſomething younger and richer than myſelf, I MM « 
adviſed to go a wooing to her in a finer ſuit of cd,, +1 
than ever | wore in my life; for J love to drets ple 
and ſuitable to a man of my rank. However, I gain 1 
her heart by it. Upon the wedding-day I put my hay 
according to cuſtom, in another ſuit fire-new, w Pau 
ſilver buttons to it. 1 am ſo out of countenance amo aer 
my neighbours upon being ſo fine, that I heat Ind 
wiſh my clothes well worn out. I fancy every be Rte 
obſerves me as I walk the ſtreet, and long to be po 
my old plain geer again. Beſides, forſooth, they ba Pap 
put me in a filk night-gown and a gaudy fool's ch er 
and make me now and then ſtand in the window va: 
it. I am athamed to be dandled thus, and cant x 
look in the glaſs without bluſhing to ſee myſelf tum Pen 
into ſach a pretty little maſter. They tell me Ina be 
appear in my wedding-ſuit for the firſt month at l is 
« aiter which I am reſclved to come again to my e 4 pi 
« Fal 


Peiy much attended to. 
Han in the time of courtſhip, and in the firſt entrance 
pt marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correſpon- 
Pent's holiday ſuit, which is to laſt no longer than until 


11 THE GUARDIAN. 
; me. Now in my mind, Mr. IX ox SIDE, this is the 
wrongeſt way of proceeding in the world. When a 
man's perſon is new and unaccuſtomed to 3 
W body, he does not want any thing elſe to ſet him off. 
ne novelty of the lover has more charms than a 


ES..cddino-ſurt. I ſhould think therefore, that a man 


© ſhould keep his finery for the latter ſeaſons of mar- 
nage, and not begin to dreſs until the honey- moon 
Wis over. I have obſerved at a Lord-Mayor's feaſt, 
chat the ſweet-meats do not make their appearance 
until people are cloyed with beef and mutton, and 


1 begin to loſe their ſtomachs. But inſtead of this, we 


ere up delicacies to our gueſts, when their appetites 
are keen, and coarſe diet when their bellies are full. 
As bad as I hate my filver-buttoned coat and fills 


F Fnight-gown, I am afraid of leaving them off, not 


knowing whether my wife would not repent of her 
ES marriage when ſhe ſees what a plain man ſhe has to 
KS her huſband. Pray, Mr. IX oN SIDE, write ſomething 

LS to prepare her for it, and let me know whether you 
ES think the can ever love me in a hair button, 


© 0. forgot to tell you of my white gloves, which 
they ſay too, I muſt wear all the firſt month.“ 


F 1 My correſpondent's obſervations are very juſt, and 


ay be uſeful in low life, but to turn them to the ad- 
© Faitage of people in higher ftations, I ihall raiſe the 


oral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the wooing 
nd wedding-ſuit, in the behaviour of perſons of figure. 
ter long experience in the world, and reflections 


© Þpon mankind, I find one particular occaſion of un- 


Wappy marriages, which, though very common, is not 
What I mean is this. Every 


- 15 ſettled in the poſſeſñon of his miſtreſs, He reſigns 
Nis inclinations and underitanging to her humour and 
f pinion. He neither loves nor hates, nor talks, nor 
Winks in contradiction to her. He is controlled by a 
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nod, 
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nod, mortified by a frown, and tranſported by a 
Ihe poor young Lady falls in love with this fon 
creature, and expects of him the ſame behaviours 
life. In a little time ſhe. finds that he has a vil! 
his own, that he pretends to diſlike what ſhe apprug 
and that inſtead of treating her like a goddeſs, he yy, 
her like a woman. What ſtill makes the nisfory 
worſe, we find the moſt abject flatterers degenerate jy 
the greateſt tyrants, This naturally fills the ſpoof 

with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, ſpleen and vag ae 
which, with a little diſcreet management, make a Ih 
comfortable marriage. I very much approve of i 
friend Tom Truelove in this particular. Tom met 
love to a woman of ſenſe, and always treated he? 
ſuch during the whole time of courtthip. His nat 
temper and good breeding hindered him from di 
any thing diſagreeable, as his ſincerity and franknc{; 
| behaviour made him converſe with her, before marr. 
in the ſame manner he intended to continue to do a 
wards, Tom would often tell her, Madam, vou ſee dh 
a fort of man I am. If you will take me with au 
faults about me, I promiſe to mend rather than g. 
worſe, I remember Tom was once hiating his d 


of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or done. U bo 

- which ſhe aſked him, how he would talk to he: a? 15 
marriage, if he talked at this rate before? No, ! d, 5 g 
ſays Tom, I mention this now becauſe you are tie 
own diſpoſal, were you at mine I ſhould be too gent; 
to do it. In ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and has ever i: or 
been better than his word. The Lady has been ci. : 
pointed on the right fide, and has found nothing =... 
duüſagreeable in the huſband than ſhe diſcovered 1 1488; 1 
Jover. | 5 ; F 

| | = 
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J Alweos accipite, O ceris opus inſundite e 
Fuci recuſant, apibus conditio placet. 


Pheadr. Fab. 13. l. z. v. 9. 


0 ke the hives, and fall to work upon the honey- combs; 
Ine drones refuſe, the bees accept the propoſal, 


Think myſelf obliged to acquaint the publick that 


the Lion's head, of which I advertiſed them about 


rtaight ago, is now erected at Button's coſfee-l:ouie 
WY Kuic|-Street, Covent-Garden, where it opens its 
WS outh at all hours for the reception of ſuch intelligence 
wall be thrown into it. It is reckoned an excellent 
Dee of workmanſhip, and was deſigned by a great 
End in imitation of the antique Egyptian lion, the 


BY wizard. The features are ſtrong and well furrowed. 
ie whiſkers are admired by all that have ſeen them. 
is planted on the weſtern fide of the coffee-houic, 


ding its paws under the chin upon a box, which con- 


Nis every thing that he ſwallows. He is indeed a pro- 

emblem of knowledge and action, being all head 
d paws. 

ed not acquaint my readers, that my Lion, like a 

ch or bookworm, feeds upon nothing but paper, 

och beg of them to diet him with wholton 


Be. muſt likcwiſe 1ofift, that his mouth be not defiled 
3 FRA 5 AY if : . . 
caudal, for I would not make uſe of him to revile 
8 = ; 1 : 24 ö = A 2 5 a 
Ec vin ſpecies, and ſatyrize thoſe who are his bet- 


+ 


P's. | ll not ſuffer him to worry any man's reputa- 
6%, nor indeed fall on any perſon whatſoever, ſuch 
7 excepied as diſgrace the name of this generovs 


imal, and under the title of lions contrive the ruin 0: 


* x I . A . PRE. . 
er tellow ſubjefts. J muſt defire likewiſe, that in- 
vers will nor make a pimp of my lion, and by bis 

or. II. ; a f 


Hier 


Bc: of it being compounded out of that of a lion and 
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means convey their thoughts to one another. Thy, 
are read in the hiſtory of the popes obſerve, thy 1 
Leos have been the beſt, and the innocents the v.. 
that ſpecies, and I hope that I ſhall not be thou Ml 
derogate from my hon's character, by repreſentins 
as ſuch a peaceable good-natured well-deſigning bee = 4 
I intend to publiſh once every week * the roar: R” 
« the lion,” and hope to make him roar ſo loud s 
be heard over all the Britiſh nation. 4 
If my correſpondents will do their parts in pron: 
ing him, and {upplying him with ſuitable proviſo, MK 
queſtion not but the lion's head will be reckoned i 
beſt head in England. Dj. c 
_ 'There is a notion generally received in the yo 
that a lion is a dangerous creature to all women 
are not virgins; which may have given occaſion YG \ 
foolith report, that my lion's jaws are ſo contrived, 1 


to ſnap the hands of any of the female ſex, who are ! 
thus qualified to approach it with ſafety. I ſhall "4 
ipend much time in expoſing the falſity of this rev: 9 
which I believe will not weigh any thing with wore 1 
of ſenſe: I ſhall only ſay, that there is not one of 
ſex in all the neighbourhood of Covent- Garden, vim It 
may not put her hand in his mouth with the f 10 
ſecurity as if ſhe were a veſtal. However, that 8. 
Ladies may not be deterred from correſponding to 
me by this method, I muſt acquaint them that eo. 
coffee- man has a little daughter of about four yearly - 
who has been virtuoufly educated, and will lend 1 8 
hand upon this occaſion to any Lady that 11:1] dH ne 
of her. | | FS. . 
In the mean time I muſt further acquaint my ha... 
readers, that I have thoughts of making a further ni 
viſion for them at my ingenious friend Mr. Motte 
at Corticelli's, or ſome other place frequented by hm... 
wits and beauties of the ſex, As I have here a L, 
head for the men, I ſhall there ere& an Unicorn's 12M... 


for the Ladies, and will ſo contrive it, that thcy "WY 

ut in their intelligence at the top of the horn, d 
*Hhall convey it into a little receptacle at the botton wa 
parcd for that purpoſe. Out of theſe two mega, 


! [hall ſupply the town from tune to time with what 


od be. 

9 

1% 
y 
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| 1 to their edification, and at the ſame time carry on 


W «i t01ary correſpondence between the two heads, not 
ile beneficial both to the publick and to myſelf. A; 
in cheſe monſters will be very infatiable, and devour 
Net quantities of paper, there will no ſmall uſe re- 
and from them to that manufacture in particular. 
The following letter having been left with the keeper 
the lion, with a requeſt from the writer that it may 
de frſt morſel which is put into his mouth, I hill 

n municate it to the publick as it came to my hand, 
ithout examining whether it be proper nouriſhment, 
[ intend to do for the future. | | 


N.. GUARDIAN, 3 
ES x 7 Our predeceſſor, the Spectator, endeavovred bus 
T * in vain, to improve the charms of the fair ſex, 
vy cxpoſing their dreſs whenever it lanched into ex- 
ES tcmitics. Among the reſt the great petticoat came 
under his conſideration, but in contradiction to what- 
erer he has ſaid, they ſtall reſolutely perſiſt in this 
WS {ahion. The form of their bottom is not, I confeis, 
altegether the ſame; for whereas beforc it was of an 
orbicular make, they now look as if they were preſſed, 
s that they ſeem to deny acceſs to any part but the 
© En:iidle. Many are the inconveniencies that accrue 
"Mo her Majeſty's loving ſubjects from the ſaid petci- 
oats, as hurting mens ſhins, {weeping down the wares 
Pot induſtrious females in the ſtreets, &c. I ſaw a young 
ay fall down the other day; and belicve me, Sir, 
ie very much reſembled an overturned bell without 
clapper. Many other diſaſters I could tell you of, 
Phat befall themſelves, as well as others, by meaus of 
his unwieldy garment, I wiſh, Mr. Guakblax, you 
Would join with me in ſhowing your diſlike of ſuch a 
monſtrous faſhion, and I hope when the Ladies fee it 
che opinion of two of the wiſeſt men in Englang, 
Sc) will be convinced of their folly. : 


s - your daily reader and admirer, 
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A genius equal to the ſubject. 1 
N | WD | 


ATF7HEN I read rules of Criticiſm I immedi iP! 
inquire after the works of the author wl.0 }, 
written them, and by that means diſcover what it i; 
likes in a compoſition ; for there is no queſtion bat cy 
man aims at leaſt at what he thinks beautiful in the; 
if I find by his own manner of writing that he is hear 
and taſteleſs, I throw aſide his Criticiſms with a {wr 
indignation, to ſee a man without genius or politere 
dictating to the world on ſubjeQs which I find are ab; 
his reach. . : 
If the Critick has publiſhed nothing but rules and. 
ſervations in criticiſm, I then confider whether there he; 
propriety and elegance in his thoughts and words, cle 


neſs and delicacy in his remarks, wit and good-breccin 
in his rallery ; hut if in the place of all theſe I fin 
thing but dogmatical ſtupidity, I mult beg ſuch a write! 
pardon if I have no manner of deterence for his jad 
ment, and refuſe to conform myſelf to his taſte, 


5 | rov 

So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, tha 
And write in rugged proſe the ſofter rules of hint unt 
Well do they play the careful criticks part, W 
Inſtructing doubly by their matchleſs art: pol 
Rules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, ta 
Then ſhew us what are bad, by what they writ? 3 wh 
hui 


Mr, CoxnGreve to Sir R. TE 


1972 


poſition, and have ſhown the height of gocd wei 
ven in the precepts which they have given tor it: 
TE | Amo 
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ES fc, or been looked upon as authentick, who did 
Nee hew by his practice that he was a maſter of the 


0! 


EE proſe, obliged the world with ſeveral critical works. 
Bc author I mean is Strada. His P&oLusoN on the 
of the moſt famous among the ancient Latin poets 
ho are extant, and have written in epick verſe, is one 
eile molt entertaining, as well as the moſt juſt pieces 
Ir Criticiſm that | have ever read. I ſhall make the 
un of it the ſubje of this day's paper. 
lte is commonly known that pope Leo the tenth was 
BE: great patron of learning, and uſed to be preſent at 
Wc performances, converſations, and diſputes of all th: 
oft polite writers of his time. Upon this bottom 
Prada founds the following narrative, When this pope 
at his Villa, that 180d e an eminence on the 
banks of the Tiber, the poets contrived the following 
pageant or machine for his entertainment. They 
made a huge floating mountain, that was ſplit at the 
top in imitation of Parnaſſus, There were ſeveral mark; 


Wpocts. Of all the muſes Calliope only made her ap- 
Wpearance. It was covered up and down with groves of 
Wlaurel, Pegaſus appeared hanging off the tide of a 


rock, with a fountain running from his hoc, 'I'hi 


numpets, and in a kind of epick meaſure, for it w.s 
owed forward by fix huge wheels, three on cach tide, 
chat by their conſtant motion carried on the machine, 
until it arrived before the pope's Villa. 

he repreſentatives of the ancient pocts were dit- 


E poſed In ſtations ſuitable io their reſpective characters. 
Statius was poſted on the higheſt of the two ſummits, 
= wich was faſhioned in the form of a precipice, an 
bung over the reſt of the mountain in a dreadful manner, 
bo that people regarded him with the ſame terror and cu- 
rioſity as they look upon a daring rope-dancer whom 
hey expect to fall eyery moment. 

. Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which 
ww lower, and at the ſame time more ſmooth and even 
5 5 N than 
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+ Among the moderns likewiſe no critick has ever 
_ -< 2 : 


L have now one before nie, who after having 
en many proofs of his performances both ia poetry 


PP 0 


Won it that diſtinguiſhed it for the habitation of heroick 


boating Parnaſſus fell down the ricer to the found of 
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than the former. Tt was obſerved likewiſe to he »,.M 
barren, and to produce, on ſome ſpots of it, plant 1. 
arc unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the cardener, a 


exoticks. 


Lucretius was very buſy about the roots cf 
mountains, being wholly intent upon the motion ſh 
management of the machine which was under hi; Mt 
duct, and was indeed of his invention. He was (+, 
times fo engaged among the wheels, and covered 
machinery, that not above half the poet appeared t, 
ſpectators, though at other times, by the working of (ſi 
engines, he was raiſed up, and became as confpicua 


as any of the brotherhood. | 


Ovid did not ſettle in any particular place, but rang! Þ 


over all Parnaſſus with great nimbleneſs and activity.) 


nerally roving about the bottom of it. 


But there was none who was placed in a more er. 
ment ſtation, and had a greater proſect under him tw; 
Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegaſus with all the heat ai; 
intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed deſirous of mounti Ma 
into the clouds upon the back of him. But as the hi. 
der feet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain while the boy 
reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty ku, 
himſelf from ſliding off his back, inſomuch that W 
people often gave him for gone, and cryed out, er, 


now and then, that he was tumbling. 


Virgil, with great modeſty in his looks, was ſeated h, 
Calliope, in the midſt of a plantation of laurels which 
grew thick about him, and almoſt covered him vi 
their ſhade, He would not perhaps have been ſeen !? 
this retirement, but that it was impoſſible to look uu 


Calliope without ſeeing Virgil at the ſame time. 


This poetical maſquerade was no ſooner arrived iu 
fore the pope's Villa, but they received an invitation 1 
land, which they did accordingly, The hall prep ja 
ſor their reception was filled with an audience ot i 
greateſt eminence for quality and politeneſs, The po 
took their places, and repeated each of them a punÞp 
written in the ſtile and ſpirit of thoſe immortal auth 
whom they repreleuted, The ſubje of theſe fever 

| | porn 


as he did not much care for the toil and pains that ver 
requiſite to climb the upper part of the hill, he was $4 


— 


— 
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ens, with the judgement paſſed upon each of them, 
l ay be an agreeable entertainment for another day's 
4 aper. 


— 


— 
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| nn Ridiculum acri | 
Fortius & meli us Hor. Sat. 10. l. 1. v. 14. 
A jeſt in ſcorn points out, and hits the thing | | 
More home, than the moroſeſt ſatire's ſling. | | 


HERE are many little enormities in the world, | 
Ir which our Preachers would be very glad to ſee 
moved; but at the ſame time dare not meddle with | 
With them, for fear of betraying the dignity of the Pal- | 1 
eit. Should they recommend the tucker in a pathetick - . 
2: courſe, their audiences would be apt to laugh out. 
knew a pariſh, where the top-woman of it uſed al- ö 
Jays to appear with a patch upon ſome part of her 1 


rchead. The good man of the place preached at it iſ 
* bs . » th 
ich great zeal for almoſt a twelvemonth; but inſtzadl [ 
f {etching out the ſpot which he perpetually aimed at, 


ee only got the name of Parſon Patch for his pains. 
another is to this day called by the name of Dir 


- 


VR op-knot for reaſons of the ſame nature. I remember ths 
lergy during the time of CromwelPs ulurpation, wei 


cry much taken up in reforming the female wort, | 

ind ſhowing the vanity of thoſe outward ornaments in | 

P hich the ſex ſo much delights. I have heard a whole | 
ermon againſt a white-waſh, and have known a co- 


"* Fured ribbon made the mark of the unconverted.“ fl 
be Clergy of the preſent age are not tranſported with 9 
ele indiſcrect fervours, as knowing that it is hard for j 
" reformer to avoid ridicule, when he is ſevere upon il 
1 abjecks which are rather apt to produce mirth than ſe- 
"þ W-utnels. For this reaſon 1 look upon myſelf to be of | 
rat uſe to theſe good men; while they are em vloyed 9 
"TD i pating mortal fias, and crimes of a higher na- "4 

; 4 


F 4 ture, 
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ture, I ſhould be glad to rally the world out of ir; 
cencies and venial tranſgreſſions. While the Day, 
curing diſlempers that have the appearance ef dane 
or death in them, the Merry-Andrew has his lep 
packet for the megrims and tooch- ach. | 

Thus much! thought fit to premiſe before I reſum21y Ez: 
ſubject which I have already handled, I mean the 1, 
boſoms of our Britith Ladies. 1 hope they will non; 
it ill of me, if I fill beg that they will be coverei, 
all here preſent them with a letter on that particu | 
as it was yellerday conveyed to me through the lip 
mouth. It comes from a quaker, and is as folloys: 


NESTOR Ironsrny, 


Se 


UK friends like thee. We rejoice to find thi 
beginneſt to have a glimmering of the liok; 
* thee; We ſhall pray for thee, that thou maye! bene =” 
ad more enlightened, Thou give good ad ice tu I 
« women of this world to clothe themſelves like mW 
our friends, and not to expoſe their fleſhly temptatioun 
for it is againſt the record. Thy lion is a good lo Wl 
e roarcth load, and is heard a great way, even u, 
the tink of Baby lon ; for the ſcarlet whore is govern: 
by the voice of thy Ken Look on his order. ET. 
„Rome July 8, 1713. A placard is publiſhes hh 
« forbidding women of whatioever quality, to go,? 
© naked breaſts; and the prieſts are ordered not 0 
<<: at. ths tranſgrefſors of this law to confeſſion, nor 
« communion, neither are they to enter the catheduu 
« under ſevere penalties.” | 
* Theſe lines are faithfully copied from the rig: 
125 Faber with this title written over it,“ The Eren 
« Poit, from Saturday July the eicher end, to Tels 
july the twenty-firſt,” | F | 
' * Sceing thy lion is obeyed at this diſtance, ve,? 
« the foolih women in thy own country will lite ! 
thy admonitions. Otherwiſe thou art deſire: 'Þ 
make him ſtill roar till all the beaſts of the foreſt 
* tremble. I mult again repeat unto thee, friend Netw 
« the whole brotherhood have great hopes of thee, © 


expect to fee thee fo inſpired with the light, a 
| mach 


9 
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mayeſt ſpeedily become a great preacher of the ward, 


J with it heartily. 
Thine, 
in every thing that is praiſe-worthy, 


ns Coffee-houſe, in Birchen- lane, 
X the 23d day of the month called heh Os 
Jop. | Tou TREMUBLE. 


It happens very odly that the pope and I ſhould have 
the {ame thoughts much about the ſame time. My 
eremies will be apt to ſay, that we hold a correſpon- 
3 Wd -nce together, and act by concert in this matter. Let 
chat ebe as it will, I ſhall not be aſhamed to join with 
is holineſs in thoſe particulars which are indifferent 
between us, eſpecially when it 1s for the reformation 
of the finer halt of mankind. We are both of us about 


„end my lion. 1 am only afraid that our ladies will 
take occaſion from hence to ſhow their zeal for the 
vroteſtant religion, and pretend to expole their naked 
boſoms only in oppoſition to popery, : 


END 
8 
_— 


N 


4 = ſame age, and conſider this faſhion, in the ſame 
iew. I hope that it will not be able to refit his bull 


— 
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Cura p11 Aiis funt Euer Ovid. Met. J. 8. V. 114 2 = 


Ihe good are heav'n's peculiar care, 


I Ockirg over the late edition of Monſieur Boitezw 
| works, I was very much pleaſed with the arb 

which he has added to his notes on the tranſlation sf 
Longinus. He there tells us, that the ſublime in wii 
riſes either from tte nobleneſs of the thought, the _ 
nificence of the words, or the harmonious and lively u 
of the phraſe, and that the perfect ſublime ariſes fa 


all theſe three in conjunction together. He produc I 
an inſtance of this perfect ſublime in four verſes fn 


the Athalia of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, ones 5 


the chief officers of the court, repreſents to Jod 


 High-prieſt, that the queen was incenſed againſt hir 
the high-prieſt, not in the leaſt terrified at the nz, 
returns this anſwer. | 


Celui gui met un frein a Ia fureur des flats, 
Sgait auf}; des mechans arreter tes complots. 
 Scumis avec reſpect a /a volonts ſainte. | 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, Q nai point dautre craiit 


e who ruleth the raging of the ſea, knows alſolþ 7 
« tocheck the deſigns of the ungodly. I ſubmit m 


'F 


„with reverence to his holy will. O Abner, I fears Wu 


i God, and I fear none but him.” Such a thought ev 
no leis a ſublimity to human nature, than it does to you 
writing. This religious fear, when it is produced by 
apprehenſions of a divine power, naturally overlook: 
human greatneſs that ſtands in competition with it, a: 
extinguiſhes every other terror that can ſettle iticl in 
heart of man; it leſſens and contracts the figure of 
moſt exalted perſon : it diſarms the tyrant and exc 
tioner, and repreſents to our minds the moſt enragecu: 
the moſt powerful as altogether harmleſs and impote- 
3 


171 . 
1 
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here is no true fortitude which 15 not Founded upon 
&:;- (car, as there is no other principle of ſo ſettled an! 
| xed a nature, Courage that grows from conſtitution 


ery often forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it ; 
. * when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the foal, breal:s 


WT hat courage which proceeds from the ſenſe of our 
Wi:ty, and from the fear of offending him that made us, 
Pas always in an uniform manner, and according to 
ie dictates of right reaſon, 

= \\ hat can the man fear, who takes care in all his 
Padions to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent? A Being 
o is able to cruſh all his adverſaries ? A Being that 
an divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn 
I {uch misfortune to his advantage: the perſon 

Who lives with this conitant and habitual regard to the 


Prcat ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed ſure that 


o real evil can come into his lots Bleſlings may appear 
under the hape of Pains, loſſes and diſappointments ; . 
ut let him have patience, and he will fee them in their 


MH roper figures. Dangers may threaten him, but he may 
Wc: ſatisfied that they will either not reach him; or that, 


if they do, they will be the inſtruments of good to him. 
In ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and accident, 
1 ings and afflictions, as means which are made utc 
er to bring him to happineſs. This is even the wort 
| 1 that man's condition whoſe mind is poſſeſſed with 
A © habitua] fear of which I am now ſpeaking. Burt it 
Pery often happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our 
? pn eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has human 
W:ture under his care; in which caſe they are certai; ly 
erted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this 
Pirtue, an object of divine favour. Hiſtories are full 
Pf instances of this nature, where men of virtue have 
Pad extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have 
Incloſed them, and which have ſcemed inevitable. 


There is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory. 


Fhich more pleaſes me, than that which is recorded 
n the life of Timoleon, This extraordinary man was 
mous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence, 
-oinclius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a 

Private 


Put on all occaſions without Judgment or diſcretion. 
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the goddeſs who repreſented providence among , 
heathens, TI think no man was ever more diſtinguihe 


— W 
— ne eters . 


private chapel, in which he uſed to pay his devotion;; 


„ STR 


by the deity, whom he blindly worthipped, than te 
great perſon I am ſpeaking of in ſeveral occurrence; g 
his life, but particularly in the following one which] 
ſhall relate out of Plutarch. | 

Three perſons had entered into a conſpiracy y 
aſſaſſinate 'Timoleon, as he was offering up his devo inn; 
in a certain temple. In order to it, they took the 
ſeyeral ſtands in the moſt convenient places for thei 


purpoſe. As they were waiting for an opportunity v? f 
put their deſign in execution, a ſtranger having obſzr:el Wi 0 
one of the conſpirators, fell upon him and flew lin WF . 
Upon which the other two, thinking their plot had ben f 
diſcovered, threw themſelves at 'I'imoleon's feet, ant i 
confeſſed the whole matter. This ſtranger, up Wi 
examination, was found to have underſtood nothin WE 
of the intended aſſaſſination; but having ſeveral year Wi * 
before had a brother killed by the conlpirator, v.10 WE * 
he here put to death, and having until now ſought n? 
vain for an opportunity of revenge, be chanced o 
meet the murderer in the temple, who had plate 
himſelf there for the above-mentioned purpoſe. PE. 
tarch cannot forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with: c 
kind of rapture on the ſchemes of providence ; wiici, iſ * 
in this particular, had ſo contrived it, that the {rang WP © 
ſhould, for ſo great a ſpace of time, be debarred th 
means of doing juſtice to his brother, until, by ti : 
ſame blow that revenged the death of one innocen: Wl * 
man, he preſerved the life of another. | * 
For my own part, I cannot wonder that a mt 
of Timoleon's religion, ſhould have his intrepidnty al 
firmneſs of mind; or that he ſhould be diltiuguiſhed v 
lach a deliverance, as I have here related. | i 
4 
0 
: | U 
4 
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—argitor ingeni | 
Venter - — N Perſ. Prol. v. 10. 


Am very well pleaſed to find that my lion has given 
ſach univerſal content to all that have ſeen him. He 
has had a greater nu: nher of viſitants than any of his 
E brotherhood in the Tower. I this morning examined 
bis maw, where among much other food 1 found the 
following delicious mor (ets, | 


To NESTOR Nonstop, Eſq; 


Mr. GuarDI AR, 
am a daily peruſer of your papers. [ have read 

I over and overyourducourieconcer ningthe Tucker; 
as likewiſe your paper of Thurſday on eth inſt; ant, in 

which you ſay it is your intention to keep a b 
eye over every part of the female ſex, and to regulate 
them from head to fort. Now, Sir, being by pro. 
feſſion a mantua- maker, who am employed by the 
molt faſhionable ladies about town, I am admitted to 
them freely at all hours; and ſeeing them both dreſt 
and undreſt, I think there is no per fon better quali- 
fied than myſelf to ferve you (if your honour pleaſes) 
in the nature of a Lioneſs. I am in the whole ſecret 
of their faſhion, and if you think fit to entertain me 
in this character, I will have a conſtant watch over 
them, and doubt not I ſhall fend you from time to time 
lach private intelligence, as you will find of ule to you 
in your future papers. 


*$TR; this being a new propoſal, I kope you wi 31 
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hear me roar before you treat with any body elle. As a 
lample of my intended ſervices, I give you tats timely 
notice of an improvement you will ſhor tly ſee in the 
* expoliap of the ae cheſt, which in defiance of your 

gravity is going to be uncovered yet more and more; 


Witty want. DRrpEN. 


4 


| 


CNT "Hog 


not let me loſe the benefit of it; but that you will firſt 
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© ſo that, to tell you truly, Mr. IRons1DE, I am in fh. 
fear leſt my profeſſion ſhould in a little time hes, 
wholly naneceſlary. I muſt here explain to you; 
ſmall covering, if I may call it ſo, or rather an om 
ment for the neck, which you have not yet tis 
notice of. This conſiſts of 2 narrow lace, or a fh 
_« ſkirt of fine ruffled linen, which runs along the Uppe 
« part of the ſt2ys before, and croſſes the breaſts, with 
out rifing to the ſhoulders ; and being as it were a pa! 

« cf the tucker, yet kept in uſe, is therefore by a par 
« ticular name called the modefty-piece. Now, $ 
« what I have to communicate to you at preſent is, thy 
4 
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at a late meeting of the ſtripping ladies, in dhe 
were preſent ſeveral eminent toaſts and beautics, 
« was reſolved for the future to lay the modeſty. pic 
« wholly aſide. It is intended at the ſame time to lou 
« the ſtays conſiderably before, and nothing but tt 
unſettled weather has hindered this deſign from bein 
already put in execution. Some few indeed objects 
to this laſt improvement, but were overruled by t. 
reſt, who alledged it was their intention, as they inge? 
« niouſly expreſſed it, to level their breaſt-works intire!, ? 
and to truſt to no defence but their own virtue. 


Tam, SI R, 1 
(if you pleaſe) your ſecret ſervant 
LEONILLA Fits 
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Dear Sir, 


Je 

« S by name, and duty bound, I yeſterday bro p 

| 4 A in a prey of paper for my patron's dinner; „ 3 . 
it by the ſorwardneſs of jus paws he ſeemed ready top. We | 
15 « it into his own mouth, which does not enougur 7 WY 
"4 ble its prototypes, whoſe throats are open ſepuicius WY 
Hit * aſſure you, Sir, unleſs he gapes wider he will c 
It be felt than heard. Witneſs my hand, - 


8 Jackall : 1 
| To Nzs Tor Ikons1Ds, Eſq; | 
_ FE Sage NesTOR, Ee | ij 
1 | lons being eſteemed by naturaliſts, the mot 
| * L nerous of beaſts, the noble and majeſtick , 
| { * pe:.zance they make in poetry, wherein they ſo 0 
| 2 5 
N 
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epreſent the hero himſelf, made me always think that 
name very ill applied to a profligate ſet of men, at 
US preſent going about ſeeking whom to devour: And 
though I cannot but acquietce in your account of the 
Lerivation of that title to them, it is with great ſatis» 
ES {ation I hear you are about to reſtore them to their 
former digaity, by producing one of that ſpecies ſo 
ES public-ſpirited, as to roar for reformation of man- 
ners. I will roar” (lays the clown in Shakeſpear) 
that it will do any man's heart good to hear me; . 
will roar, that T will make the duke ſay, Let him 
ES roar again, let him roar again.” Such ſucceſs, and 
ſuch applauſe 1 do not queition but your lion will 
WS mcet with, whilſt, like that of Samſon, his ſtrength 
ral bring forth ſweetneſs, and his entrails abound 
Wich honey. | . 
At the ſame time that I congratulate with the 
republic of beaſts upon this honour done to their king, 
; ] muſt condole with us poor mortals, who by diſtance 
of place are rendered incapable of paying our reſpects 
to him, with the ſame aſſiduity as thoſe who arc 
F vhered into his preſence by the diſcreet Mr. Button, 
pon this account, Mr. Ironfide, I am become a 
ſnitor to you, to conſtitute an out-riding lion; or 
if you pleaſe, a jackall or two, to receive and remit 
our homage in a more particular manner than is 
| Þ hitherto provided. As it is, our tenders of duty 
2 every now and then miſcarry by the way; at leaſt the 
natural ſelf-love that makes us unwilling to think 
any thing that comes from us worthy of contempt, 
"BE # incline us to believe ſo. Methinks it were likewi e 
"= 2 neceilary to ſpecity, by what means a preſent from 
fair hand may reach his brindled majeſty ; the place 
of his reſidence being very unfit for a lady's perlonal 
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} pPpearance. | 
] am your mot conſcant reader, 
and admirer, 


Dear 
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IT is a well known proverb in a certain part cu 
© & kingdom, © Love me, love my dog ;” and [hy 

you will take it as a mark of my reſpect for your jl 
ſon that I here bring a bit for your lion.“ ““ | 


% N 


What follows being ſecret hiſtory, it will be pri 
in other papers; wherein the lion will publiſh hi; i 3 


vate intelligence. 
N*1i1g Tueſday, July 28. : 
— fpoetarum veniet ma nus, auxilis gue 1 F | T 

A band of poets to my aid I'll call. CAE 


FT Here is nothing which more ſhows rhe want 
taſte and diſcernment in a writer than the dec? 
of any author in groſs; eſpecially of an author 
has been the admiration of multitudes, and that! 
in ſeveral ages of the world. This, however, ist 
general practice of all illiterate and undiſtinguiliÞ= 
_criticks. Becauſe Homer and Virgil and Sophoc; 
have been commended by the learned of all times, cre 
feribler who has no reliſh of their beauties, gives tin 
ſelf an air of rapture when he ſpeaks of them. Put 
he praiſes theſe he knows not why, there are oth 
whom he depreciates with the ſame vehemence a 
upon the ſame account. We may ſee after what a0 
ferent manner Strada proceeds in his judgment on 
Latin poets ; for I intend to publiſh, in this paper 
continuation of that PROLUs10N which was the fabi, 
of the laſt Thurſday. I ſhall therefore give my reac: 
ſhort account in proſe of every poem Wich was ji 
duced in the learned aſſembly there deſcribed ; and iP 
he is thoroughly converſant in the works of thoſe ana 
authors, he will fee with how much judgment es 
ſubject is adapted to the poet who makes uſe of it, 
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J Er how much delicacy every particular poet's way of 
{ring is characteriſed in the ceature thut is paſted upon 
W {| ucan's repreſentative was the firſt who recited 
ere that august aſſembly. As Lucan was a Spantard, 
5 poem does honour to that nation, Which at the lame 
me makes the romantic bravery in the hero of it more 
obable. 8 | TOY Jo 8 ; 
F Alphonſo was the goyernor of a town inveſted by 
e Moors. During the blockade they made his only 
Du {cir priſoncr, whom they brought betore their walls, 
Ind expoſed to his father's ſight, threatning to put him 
K 3 \ d-ath, if he did not immediately give up the town, 
ter tells them if he had an hundred fons he would 
Sr {cc them all periſh, than do an ill action, or he— 
country. But, ſays he, if you take a pleaſure 
ES -{troying the innocent, you may d it if you pleate: 
ES: a ſyord for your purpoſe. Upon which he threw 
Ml : iz {ward from the wall, returned to his palace, and 
Das able, at ſuch a juncture, to fit down to the repaſt, 
Puch was prepared for him. He was ſoon raiſed by 
die ſhouts of the enemy, and the cries of the beſieged, 
Ppcn returning again to the walls, he ſaw his fon lying 
the pangs of death; but, far from betraying any 
= Wc2knels at ſuch a ſpectacle, he upbraids his friends 
er their ſorrow, and returns to finiſh his repaſt. 
Upon the recital of this ſtory, which is exquiſitely 


Wo up in Lucan's ſpirit and language, the whole 
Wi moly declared their opinion of Lucan in a confuſed 


Wurmur. The poem was praiſed or cenſured according 
the prejudices which every one had conceived in 
your or diſadvantage of the author, Theſe were fo 
ey great, that ſome had placed him in their opinions 
oe the higheit, and others beneath the loweſt of the 
iin poets, Moſt of them however agreed, that Lucan's 
nius was wonderfully great, but at the ſame time too 
i aghty and headſtrong to be governed by art, and 
re bis tile was like his genius, learned, bold and 
Prely, but withal too tragical and bluſtering. In a 
$04; that he choſe rather a great than a jult reputa- 
en; to which they added, that he was the firſt of the 
n poets who deviated from the purity of the Roman 
"guage. CS 


5 | $ | 'The 


between a poet who was a native of Rome, a; 
by the help of a certain loadſtone, which had my 
one of the needles ſo touched began to move, the ode 


needles, make a kind of dial- plate, infcribing 1 it vi 


themſelves punctually into their cloſets at a cettii 
means of this their invention. Accordingly, when tag 
himſelf up in his cloſet at the tune appointed, and in 


had occaſion for, making a little pauſe at the endl f 


reſpondent pointed at: By this means they talkedt. 
gether acroſs a whole continent, and conveyed ti! 


| plicity of his itile in ſome verſes, and to the wan "Þ 
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The repreſentative of Lueretius told the affen, 
that they ſhould ſoon be ſenſible of the differe 


ſtranger who had been adopted into it: After wi 
he entered upon his ſubject, which I find exhjljy 
to my hand in a ſpeculation of one of my predeceſ' 

Strada, in the perſon of Lucretius, gives an acc 
of a chimerical cor reſpondence between two frien! 


virtue in it, that if it touched two ſeveral needles, wis 


though at never ſo great a diſtance, moved at the ſi 
time, and in the ſame manner, He tells vs, th at i 
friends, being each of them poſſeſt of one of ! 


the four and twenty letters, in the ſame manner? 
the hoars of the day are marked upon the ordnung 
dial-plate. Then they fixed one of the needles on e 
of theſe plates in ſuch a manner that it could move row: 
without 1mpediment, ſo as to touch any of the four aſa 
twenty letters. Upon their ſeparating from one an 3 
ther into diſtant countries, they agreed to wor Ea 


hour of the day, and to converſe with one another b i - 
were ſome hundred miles aſunder, each of them fi! 


mediately caſt his eyes upon his dial-plate, If he fa 
a mind to write any thing to his friend, he directed! 
needle to every letter that formed the words Which k 


every word or ſentence to avoid confuſion. The fert 
in the mean while, ſaw his own ſympathet.c ne: 
moving of itſelf to every letter, which that of his g, 


thoughts to one another in an inſtant over cites“ . F 
mountains, ſeas or deſarts. C 

The whole audience were pleaſed with the att, 
of the poet who repreſented Lucretius, obſerving i 
well how he had laid aſleep their attention to the it 


harm 
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W 014 in others, by fixing their minds to the novelty 
Vis ſubject, and to the experiment which he related. 
bout ſuch an artifice they were of opinion that no- 

pg would have ſounded more harſh than Lucre— 
„ adigion and numbers. But it was plain that the 

re learned part of the aſſembly were quite of another 
a. Theſe allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius 
Wore all other poets, to be always doing or teaching 
Wcthing, that no other ile was ſo proper to teach in, 
gave a greater pleaſure to thoſe who had a true reliſh 
che Roman tongue. They added further, that if 
Netius had not been embarraſſed with the difficulty of 
matter, and a little led away by an affectation of 


ian there could not have been any thing more 
* ee chin his poem. | 


WC: :iian ſucceeded Lucretius, having choſen for his 
Pie the famous conteſt between the nightingale and 
latinjt, which every one is acquainted wita, efpe- 
4 8 y 1210 . . 
ily fince Mr. Philips has fo finely improved that hint 
one of his Paſtorals. 


"| L He had no ſooner finiſhed but the aſſembly rung with 


lamations made in his praiſe. His firſt beauty, which 
ery one owned, was the great clearneſs and perſpi- 
Witty which appeared in the plan of his poem. Others 
re wonderfully charmed with the ſmoothneſs of his 
ie, and the flowing of his numbers, in which there 
Pre none of thoſe eliſions and cuttings off ſo frequent 
the works of other poets. There were ſeveral how- 
Wer of a more refined judgment, who ridiculed that 
uſion of foreign phraſes with which he had corrupted 
Latin tongue, and ſpoke with contempt of the 
Pabiſity of his numbers that cloyed ard ſatiated the 
for want of variety: To which they likewiſe added, 
frequent and unſcaſonable affectation of appearing 
Porous and ſublime, | | | 


a rue ſequel of this Paoruvstox fhull be the work of 


another day, 


Velnefday, 
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—— Nothing lovelier can be found 
Jn weman, than to fludy houſhold good, 
and gcod works in her huſband to promote, 


. N IL Toer 
A Bit for the LIO x. 
SIR, 
As ſoon as you have ſet up your Unicorn, there 
y no queſtion but the Ladics will make him pul 


very ſuriouſly at the men; for which reaſon I think! 
* 15 gocd to be befcrehand with them, and make the lin 
* roar aloud at female irregulatities. Among thele, | 
vonder how their Gaming has ſo long eſcaped you 
© notice. You who converſe with the ſober family d 

the Lizards, are perhaps a ſtranger to theſe Virago! 
but what would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the Spark 
ſhaking her elbow for a whole night together, a 
thumping the table with a dice-box? Or how woll 
you like to hear the good widow-lady herſelf return: 
ing to her houſe at midnight, and alarming the whe 
ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, after having ſat y 
until that time at Crimp or Ombre; Sir, I am ihe hi. 
band of one of theſe female gameſters, and a gte 
lofer by it both in my reſt and my pocket. As 
wife reads your papers, one upon this ſubject aig 
be of uſe both to her, and 


— —2 n 
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* your humble ſervant. 


I ſhould ill deſerve the name of GuarDian, ddt 
caution all my fair wards againſt a practice which wht 
it runs to exceſs, is the moſt ſhameful, but one, atv 
female world can fall into. The ill conſequences oft 
are more than can be contained in this paper. JW 
ever, that I may proceed in method, I fuall cont 
them. Firſt, as they relate to the mind. Seconds; © 

they relate to the body. | 


FY 


Ay 7 
14 
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Could we look into the mind of a female gameſter, 
BE. 1.0uld ſee it full of nothing but trumps and matta- 
res. Hcr ſlumbers are haunted with kings, queens 
d knaves. The day lies heavy upon her until the play- 
on returns, when for half a dozen hours together all 
er faculties arc employed in ſhuffling, cutting, dealing, 

= ſorting out a pack of cards, and no ideas to be 
BS: /-overcd in a ſoul which calls itſelf rational, excepting 
. {quare figures of painted and ſpotted paper. Was 
Wc underſtanding, that divine part in our compoſition, 
nen for ſuch an uſe? Is it thus that we improve the 
eateſt talent human nature is endowed with? What 
Would a ſuperior + being think, were he ſhown this inte]- 
3 ca! Ity in a female gameſter, and at the ſame 
Wine 101d, chat it was by this ſhe was diſtinguiſhed from 
Foutes, ard allied to angels? | 

When our women thus f their imaginations with 
; pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the flory I have 
: -tely heard of a new-born child that was marked with 
Whe ſtve of clubs, 

heir paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this oradtice than 
z heir underſtandings and imaginations. What hope 
Pod fear, joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent break 
Put all at once in a fair aſſembly upon ſo noble an occa- 
Won 25 that of turning up a card? Who can conſider 


Wie mind which ſhould be conſecrated to their children, 
I amd and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted and 
Whrown away upon a hand at Loo? For my own part, 
W caunvt but be grieved when I ſee a fine woman fret- 
Wing and bleeding inwardly from ſuch trivial motives : 
4 Then I behold the face of an angel agitated and dit- 
Wco:mpoſed by the heart of a fury. 

Our minds are of ſuch a make, that they naturally 
Wire themſelves up to every diverſion which they are 
Huch accuſtomed to; and we always find that play, when 

Wollowed with allduiey, engroſſos the whole wonan. 
be quickly grows uneaſy in her own tamily, takes but 
Wittle pleaſure i in all the domeſtic innocent enlcarments 
Et life, and grows more fond of Pam, than of her hui- 


on al. 4 


5 rchou: a ſecret indip nation that all thoſe affetions of 


Þ- My friend e the beſt of huſbands 


 — 
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and of fathers, has often complained to me, with ten 
in his eyes, of the late hours he is forced to keep ith 
would enjoy his wife's converſation. When the rey 
to me with joy in her face, it dees not ariſe, ſay; . 
from the fight of her huſband, but from the pood ly 
ſhe has had at cards. On the contrary, ſays he, if 
has becn a loſer I am doubly a ſufferer by it. She cos 
home out of humour, is angry with every body, 
pleaſed with all I can do or ſay, and in reality fir y 
other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe has been throwing Ne 
my eſtate. What charming bed-fellows and comparicy 
for life are men likely to meet with that chooſe the 
wives out of ſuch women of vogue and faſhion ? Why 
a race of worthies, what patriots, what heroes, mul 

expect from mothers of this make? ; 
l come in the next place to conſider the ill con 
quences which Gaming has on the bodies of our ſem 
adventurers. It is ſo ordered that almoſt every ching 
which corrupts the ſoul decays the body. The beauti 
of the face and mind are generaily deſtroyed. by th 
ſame means. This conſideration ſhould have a particuly 
weight with the female world, who were deſigned i 
pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of the other lil 
of the ſpecies. Now there is nothing that wears out 
fire face like the vigils of the card-table, and thoſe cut 
ting paſſions which naturally attend them. Hollow eye 
hagard looks, and pale complexions, are the natur 
indications of a female gameiter. Her morning fl: 
are not able to repair her midnight watchings. | hai 
| known a woman carried off halt dead from Bailette, an 
have many a time grieved to {ce a perſon of qualiz 
oliding by me in her chair at two o'clock in the norm 
ing, and looking like a ſpetre amidſt a glare of fans 
beaux. In ſhort, 1 ncver knew a thorough-paced femat 
gameſter hold her beauty two winters together. 
But there is ſtill another caſe in which the boch! 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debis ms 
be paid in ipecie, or by an equivalent. The man ti 
plays beyond his income pawns his eſtate ; the wong 
mul find out ſomething clic to mortgage, when her pi 
. | more 


* 
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WF the wite her perſon. Now when the female body is 
ce bed, if the creditor be very importunate, I leave 
reader to conſider the conſequences. 3 CP 


* 


2 
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ic exaudiri gemitus, rague leonum. 
Hence to our ear the roar of lions came, 
ERoarings of the Lion. 

old Ns TOR, | 
VER ſince the firſt notice you gave of the erec- 


tion of that uſeful monument of yours in Button's 
coffee-houſe, I have had a reſtleſs ambition to imi- 


ture my hand down the throat of your Lion, The 


Hl am member, and which has made a conſiderable 
noiſe of late, I mean the Silent Club. The year of our 
juſtitution is 1694, the number of members twelve, 
and the place of our meeting is Dumb's Alley in Hol- 
Porn. We look upon ourſelves as the relicks of the old 
Pythagoreans, and have this maxim in common with 
them, which is the foundation of our deſign, that 
Talking ſpoils company.” The preſident of our {c- 
ety is one who was born deaf and dumb, and owes 
that bleſſing to nature, which in the reſt of us is owing 
to induſtry alone. I find upon inquiry, that the greater 


00 emarkably loud at home. Hither we fly for refuge, 
„ad enjoy at once the two greateſt and moſt valuable 
; * leflings, company and retirement. When that em'- 
ent relation of yours, the Spectator, pablithed his 
* *c&ly papers, and gave us that remarkable account of 


us flence (for you mult know, though we do not read, 
: ; [4 . 
e 


Z oney is gone: The huſband has his lands to diſpoſe 


tate the renowned London Prentice, and boldly ven- 


ſubject of this letter is a relation of a club whereof 


part of us are married men, and ſuch whoſe wives are 


= - 
Bow ts . „ 


firm a man of his underſtanding, You will words 
| 2 


* taoughts, as other mens tongues are; yet even th 


„ Turks, and other eaſtern nations, where all coma 


A wag of my acquaintance uſed to add a th 1%, 
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yet we inſpect all ſuch uſeful eſſays) we ſeemed ung, 
* mous to invite him to partake our ſecrecy, but it wy 
« unluckily objected, that he had juſt then publiſh, 
© diſcourſe of his at his own club, and not arriregy 
* that happy inactivity of the tongue, which we expect 


« perhaps, how we managed this debate; but it wil 


caſily accounted for, when I tell you that our fin 
© are as nimble, and as infallible interpreters of 6 


« mechanic cloquence is only allowed upon the wig, 
 tieſt occaſions, We admire the wiſe inſtitutions oft 


are performed by officious mutes; and we wonder th 
* the pclite courts of Chriſtendom ſhould come 55 
* thort of the mazeſty of barbarians. Ben Johnſon i 
gained an eternal reputation among us by his play cl 
* ed he Silent Woman. Every member here is anc 
* Moroſe while the club is fitting, but at home rev wil 
* as much and as faſt as his family occaſions requin 
* without breach of ſtatute. The advantages we in 
from this quaker-hke aſſembly are many, Me conice 
* that the underſtanding of man 1s liable to mikaz 
* and his will fond of contradictions; that dict 
© which are of no weight in themſelves, are cften it 
conſiderable in their effects. The diſuſe of the tory 
is the only effectual remedy againſt theſe, 4! par 
concerns, all private ſcandal, all inſults over ar 
man's weaker reaſons, muſt there Le loſt, where 
diſputes az1/e, Another advantage which jolluws ir 
* the firſt (ard which is very rarely to be met vi! 
that we are all upon the tame level in converiz 


© that, if cver we do debate, we are {ure to have al. 
* arguments at our fingers ends. Of all Longinds“ 
© marks, we are moſt enamoured with that excellent] 
* ſepe, where he mentions Ajax's ſilence as one C1 
© ncbleit inftances of the ſublime; and (if you wit! 
me to be fice with a nameſake of yours) I ſhows 71 
that the everli:.ing ſtory-teller, Neſtor, had he & 
likened to the aſs inſtead of cur hero, he bad i 
« 2cts by the compariſon. 


6] 3a 
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. I have already deſcribed the practice and ſentiments 
of this ſociety, and ſhall but barely mention the re- 
bort of the neighbourhood, that we are not only as 
mute as fiſhes, but that we drink like fiſhes too; that 
W cc are like the Welſhman's owl, though we do not 
ung, we pay it off with thinking. Others take us for 
nan aſſembly of diſaffected perſons; nay, their zeal to 
the government has carried them ſo far as to ſend, laſt 
W week, a party of conſtables to ſurprize us, You 
may eaſily imagine how exactly we repreſented the 
Roman ſenators of old, fitting with majeſtic filence, 
and undaunted at the approach of an army of Gauls. 
If you approve of our undertaking, you need not de- 
clare it to the world; your filence ſhall be interpreted 
Jas conſent given to the honourable body of mutes, 
and in particular to . 
4 your humble ſervant, 
Ned Mum. 


p. 8. We have had but one word ſpoken ſince the 
foundation, for which the member was expelled by the 
old Roman cuſtom of bending back the thumb. He 
had juſt received the news of the battle of Hochitet, 
and being too impatient to communicate his joy, was 
unfortunately betrayed into a lapſus linguæ. We acted 
on the principles of the Roman Manlius, and though 
we approved of the cauſe of his error as juſt, we con- 
demned the effect as a manifeſt violation of his duty. 


[ never could have thought a dumb man would have 
ared ſo well out of my Lion's mouth. My next pretty 
reſpondent, like Shakeſpear's Lion in Pyramus and 
, lde, roars as it were any nightingale. 
ass Mr. IR ons1DE, July 28, 1713. 
ent fe bes afraid at firſt you were only in jeſt, and had a 
| mind to expoſe our nakedneſs tor the diverſion of 
ee town; but {ince I fee that you are in good earneſt, 
„Ind have infal.ibility of your ſide, I cannot forbear 
„ raeaaming my thanks to you for the care you take of 
-—" having a friend who has promiſed me to give my 
„Leers to the lion, until we can communicate our 
Vor. I. e | thoughts 
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thoughts to you through our own proper vehia, 
Now you muſt know, dear Sir, that if you do not tg, 
care to ſuppreſs this exorbitant growth of the fem. 
cheſt, all that is left of my waſte muſt incyi;g} 
periſh, It is at this time reduced to the depth of fy 
inches, by what I have already made over to my nec 
But if the ſtripping deſign mentioned by Mrs. En 
leaf yeſterday, ſhould take effect, Sir, I dread! 
think what it will come to. In ſhort, there i; i 
help for it, my girdle and all muſt go. This ; ſt 
naked truth of the matter. Have pity on me 1 
my dear GUARDIAN, and preſerve me from being 
inhumanly expoſed. I do aſſure you that I follow fl. 
precepts as much as a young woman can, who viii 
live in the world without being laughed at. hai 
no hooped petticoat, and when I am a matron wil 
wear broad tuckers whether you ſucceed or no, 
the flying project takes, I intend to be the 1 
1 wings, being reſolved in every thing to behave n 
8 as becomes | * 
il . pour moſt obedient va 
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8 Nec mogis exprefſt wultus per ahenea fand. E 

8 6. | Hor. Ep. i. I. 2. „ 

1% I MITATE DD. 

| Not with ſach majeſty, ſuch bold reli, 

| |! The forms auguſt, of king, or conqu'ring chic, Wl 

18 E' er ſwell'd on marble. Po 

19 HAT J may get out of debt with the publ. 

1 1 faſt as I can, I ſhall here give them the run 

Bu ing part of Strada's criticiſm on the Latin hercic pe 

| 1 | My readers may ſee the whole work in the three pi 

iis numbered 115, 119, 122. Thoſe who are acqu=i 

| with the authors themſelves cannot but be pic: 
ſee them ſo juſtly repreſented; and as for toi 

1 
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F ko have never peruſed the originals, they may forma 
aagment of them from ſuch accurate and entertaining 
ric. The whole piece will ſhow at leaſt how a man 
57 genius (and none elſe ſhould call himſelf a critic) 
ES... make the drieſt art a pleaſing amuſement, 


The Sequel of STR apa's Proluſion. 


ue poet who perſonated Ovid, gives an account of 
1 chryſo-magnet, or of the loadſtone, which attracts 
eld, after the ſame manner as the common loadſtone 
Wr:&s iron. The author, that he might expreſs Ovid's 
"WH ay of thinking, derives this virtue to the chryſo-magnet 
on a poetical metamorphoſis. | "ET „ 
as vas fitting by a well (ſays he) when I was a 
. my ring dropped into it, when immediately my 
ber faſtening a certain ſtone to the end of a line, let 
dosen into the well. It no ſooner touched the ſur- 
ee of the water, but the ring leaped up from the bot- 
Im, and clung to it in ſuch a manner, that he drew it 
t like a fiſh. My father ſeeing me wonder at the 
EE&pcriment, gave me the following account of it. When 
Peucalion and Pyrrha went about the world to repair 
Pankind by throwing ſtones over their heads; the men 
ho roſe from them differed in their inclinations ac- 
E@rding to the places on which the ſtones fell. Thoſe 
ich fell in the fields became plowmen and ſhepherds, 
EEhoſe which fell into the water produced ſailors and 
„ ermen. Thoſe that fell among the woods and foreſts 
ee birth to huntſmen. Among the reſt there were 
Peral that fell upon mountains that had mines of 
eld and filver in them. This laſt race of men im- 
ediately betook themſelves to the ſearch of theſe 
eccious metals; but nature being diſpleaſed to fee her- 
f ranſacked, withdrew theſe her treaſures towards the 
Peer of the earth. The avarice of man howev er per- 
ed in its former purſuits, and ranſacked her inmoſt 


Tad 


pol 


c 06 cls in queſt of the riches which they contained. Na- 
e pee ſeeing herſelf thus plundered by a ſwarm of miners, 
11... ſo highly incenſed, that ſhe ſhook the whole place 


han carthquake, and buried the men under their own. 
gs. The Stygian flames, which lay in the neigh- 
* e G 2 of bourhood 
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time with great fury, burning up the whole maſs of h 


| aſſembly pronounced their opinions of him. Seren 


for any compoſition which was not framed in the Of 
dian manner. A great many, however, were of a cor 
trary opinion; until at length it was determined by: 


of a witty man, but that his language was vulgar ut 
- tiivial, and of the nature of thoſe things which of 


that the greateſt objection which lay againſt Ovid, bl 


lize himſelf moſt upon the common foe. Each of tie 


over him as he lay upon the ground. In the 36 
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bourhood of theſe deep mines, broke out at the ſam 


man limbs and earth, until they were hardened and hay 
into tone, The human bodies that were delying \ 
iron mines were converted into thoſe common loadſion 
which attract that metal. "Thoſe which were in ſexs 
of gold became chryſo-magnets, and fill keep thy 
former avarice in their preſent ſtate of petrefaction. | 
Ovid had no ſooner given over ſpeaking, but h 
were ſo taken with his eaſy way of writing, and hi 
ſo formed their taſtes upon it, that they had no lik 


bet 


plurality of voices, that Ovid highly deſerved the nan: 


no labour in the invention, but are ready found d 
to a man's hand. In the laſt place, they all agg 
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as to his life and writings, was his having too mut 
wit, and that he would have ſucceeded better in bot, 
had he rather checked than indulged it. Statius fon 
up next with a ſwelling and havghty air, and made ti 
following ſtory the ſubje& of his poem. | 

A German and a Portugueſe, when Vienna was h. 
fieged, having had frequent conteſts of rivalry, ve 
preparing for a ſingle duel, when on a ſudden the wil 
were aitacked by the enemy. Upon this both the (# 
man and Portugueſe conſented to ſacrifice their print 
reſentments to the public, and to ſee who could fon 


did wonders in repelling the enemy from different pat 
of the wall. The German was at lergth engaged am- 
a whole army of Turks until his left arm chat held 
ſhield was unfortunately lopped off, and he himſelt 
ſtunned with a blow he had received, that he fell cont 
as dead. The Portugueſe ſeeing the condition of b 
rival, very generouſly flew to his ſuccour, 1iperiec's 
multitude that were gathered about him, and toup 


WIA 
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ile the German recovered from his trance, and role 
o to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, who a little after 
as right arm, which held his ſword, cut off by 
ee blow of a ſabre. He would have loſt his life at the | 
ne time by a ſpear which was aimed at his back, had 
or the German ſlain the perſon who was aiming at 
im. Theſe two competitors for fame having received 
ach mutual obligations, now fought in conjunction, and 
WE: the one was only able to manage the ſword, and the 
iner a ſhield, made up but one warrior betwixt them. 
ie Portugueſe covered the German, while the German 
eat deſtruction upon the enemy, At length finding. 
Weicmſelves faint with loſs of blood, and reſolving to pe- 
i nobly, they advanced to the moſt attered part of 
A he wall, and threw themſelves down, with a huge 
fragment of it, upon the heads of the beſiegers. | 
= When Statius ceaſed, the old factious immediately 
broke out concerning his manner of writing, Some 
| gave him very loud acclamations, ſuch as he had re- 
Weeived in his life-time, declaring him the only man who 
Jad written in a ſtile which was truly heroical, and 
that be was above all others in his fame as well as in 
Whis diction. Others cenſured him as one who went be— 
ond all bounds in his images and expreſſions, laughing 
Wat the cruelty of his conceptions, the rumbling of his 
Wnumbers, and the dreadful pomp and bombaſt of his ex- 
3 preflions. There were, however, a few ſelet judges 
Pho moderated between both theſe extremes, and pro- 
Wounced upon Statius, that there appeared in his ſtile 
much poetical heat and fire, but withal ſo much ſmake 
ss fullicd the brightneſs of it. That there was a majefty 
in his verſe, but that it was the majeſty rather of a 
rant than of a king. That he was often towering 
Wamong the clouds, but often met with the fate of Icarus. 
Dua word, that Statius was among the poets, what 
Alexander the Great is among heroes, a man of great 
irtues and of great faults, „„ 
Virgil was the laſt of the ancient poets who pro- 
Haced himſelf upon this occaſion. His ſubject was the 
o of Theutilla, which being ſo near that of Judith 
all its circumſtances, and at the ſame time tranſlated 
Wb) 2 very ingenious Gentleman in one of Mr. Dryden's 
E „ miſcel- 
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miſcellanies, I ſhall here give no further account of 
When he had done, the whole aſſembly declared th, 
works of this great poet a ſubject rather for their 4. 
miration than for their applauſe, and that if any thing 
was wanting in Virgil's poetry, it was to be aſeribed t. 
a deficiency in the art itſelf, and not in the genius ct 
this great man. There were, however, ſome enviou; 
murmurs and detractions heard among the crowd, 4; 
if there were very frequently verſes in him which flagocd 
or wanted ſpirit, and were rather to be looked upon 43 
faultleſs than beautiful. Pat theſe injudicious cenſure; 

were heard with,a general indignation, 

I need rot obſerve to my learned reader, that the 

_ foregoing ſtory of the German and Portuguelc is alc 
the fame in every particular with that of the two rival 
ſoldiers in Cæſar's Commentaries. This PROLusi0n 
ends with the performance of an Italian poct full of 
thoſe little witticiſms and conceits which have infettcd 
the greateſt part of modern poetry, 
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Hic nurus abereus eto, 


Nil conſeire jib: 


| 5 Hor. Ep. 1. J. I, V, 60, 
IMITATED. | 
True; conſcious honour, 1s to feel no ſin: 
He's arm'd without that's innocent within; | 
Be this thy ſcreen, and this thy wall of braſs. Port. 


HERE are a ſort of knights-errant in the world, 
| who, quite contrary to thoſe in romance, ar? 
perpetually ſeeking adventures to bring virgins inte 
diſtreſs, and to ruin innocence. When men of ran 
and figure paſs away their lives in theſe criminal pur- 
ſuits and practices, they ought to conſider that they len- 
der themſelves more vile and deſpicable than any in- 
nocent man can be, whatever low ſtation his fortune 

| ot 
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or birth have placed him in. Title and anceſtry render 
a good man more illuſtrious, but an ill one more con- 
temptible. | 
Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 

And plants thee in the faireſt point of light, 

To make thy virtnes, or thy faults, conſpicuous. Cato, 


have often wondered, that theſe deflourers of in- 
nocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and 
honour, are not reſtrained by compaſſion and huma- 
nity. To bring ſorrow, confuſion and infamy into a 
family, to wound the heart of a tender parent, and 
ſtain the life of a poor deluded young woman with a 
dihonour that can never be wiped off, are circumſtances 
one would think ſuficient to check the moſt violent 
paſſion in a heart which has the leaſt tincture of pity 
and good-nature. Would any one purchaſe the prati- 
fication of a moment at ſo dear a rate? and entail a laſt- 
ing miſery on others, for ſuch a tranſient ſatisfaction to 
himſelf; nay, for a ſatisfaction that is ſure, at ſome 
time or other, to be followed with remorſe? I am led 


to the ſubject by two letters which came lately to my 
hands. 'I'te laſt of them is, it feems, the copy of one 


ſent by a mother to one who had abuſed her daughter; 
and though I cannot juſtify her fentiments at the latter 
end of it, they are ſuch as might ariſe in a mind which 
had not yet recovered its temper after ſo great a pro- 
vocation, I preſent the reader with it as I received it, 


becauſe I think it gives a lively idea of the affliction 


which a fond parent ſuffers on ſuch an occaſion. —_ 


SIR, 


flure, July, 1713, 
1 my tenants, whoſe wife was formerly a ſervant 
in our family, and (by my grandmother's kindneſs) 
had her education with my mother from her infancy; 


* ſo that ſhe is of a ſpirit and underſtanding greatly 
* ſuperior to thoſe of her own rank. I found the poor 


woman in the utmoſt diſorder of mind and attire, 
* drowned in tears, and reduced to a condition that 
looked rather like ſtupidity than grief. She leaned 
upon her arm over a table, on which lay a letter 

G4 folded 


2 — — 4 1 , * 


HE other day I went into the houſe of one of 


9 ay — 


—— — —— 


* 
—— — 


— 


Ec arr 
— — 
2 —— —— — — 


F cas abaa—ond 


in your paper, may perhaps furniſh uſeful refle&ic; 


„ Aft night J diſcovered tlie injury you bave done 


baſe and ungenerous an act. But, alas! what is al 


* of heart, ſhame and infamy, are what muſt iner. 
_«« tably fall upon her, unleſs ſhe gets over them by 
„ what is much worſe, open impudence, profeſſed 
„ lewdneſs, and abandoned proftitution. Theſe are the 


: « the honour of your family. It is well, my Lord. And 
„ is then the honour of your daughter, whom {iill 
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folded up and directed to a certain nobleman very fa 
mous in our parts for low intrigue, (or in plainerworgy 

for debauching country girls; in which number is the 
* unfortunate daughter of my poor tenant, as J le 
from the following letter written by her mother. 
* have {ent you here a copy of it, which, made public 


co 


to many men of figure and quality, who indulge then, 
ſelves in a paſſion which they poſſeſs but in comme 
* with the vileſt part of mankind. | 
My Lord, 


* 


0 to my daughter. Heaven knows how long an! 
« piercing a torment that ſhort-liv'd ſhameful ploafur 
of yours muſt bring upon me; upon me, frem whon 
you never received any offence, This conſideration 


** alone ſhould have deterred a noble mind from 6 Wi 


2 


- 


„the grief that muſt be my ſhare, in compariſon a 
«© of that, with which you have requited her by whon 
«« you have been obliged? Lofs of good name, anguil 


Lad 
2 82 


- 
- 


7 


returns you have made to her, for putting in you 
© power all her livelihood and dependence, her vi: 
% tue and reputation. O, my Lord, ſhould my ſon 
have practiſed the like on one of your daughters! 
« —— |} know you ſwell with indignation at the ver; 
4 mention of it, and would think he deſerved a thou 
« ſand deaths, ſhould he make ſuch an attempt up" 


2 


N 
— 
- 


ce though it had been violated, you might have maintain 
« ed in plenty and even luxury, of greater moment 
« to her, than to my daughter hers, whoſe only ſui 
„ nanceit was? And any my ſon, void of all the a 


„ yantages of a generous education, muſt he, I 1! 
« conſider: And may your Lordſhip be excuſed ron 


all reflection? Eternal contumely attend that gull! 
| „ | 6 kite 
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W « title which claims exemption from thought, and 
W arrogates tO its wearers the prerogative of brutes, 
ver curſed be its falſe luſtre, which could dazzle my 
poor daughter to her undoing. Was it for this that 
W « the exalted merits and godlike virtues of your great 
» « anceſtor were honoured with a coronet, that it might 
be a pander to his poſterity, and confer a privilege of 
= « diſhonouring the innocent and defenceleſs? At this 
rate the laws of rewards ſhould be inverted, and he 
W « who is generous and good ſhould be made a beg- 
= © ger and a ſlave; that induſtry and honeſt diligence 
may keep his poſterity unſpotted, and preſerve them 
E « from ruining virgins, and making whole families un- 
happy. Wretchedneſs is now become my everlaſting 


even upon my head. I may not ſue for forgiveneſs of 


I yours; but ſhall curſe you with my dying breath, and 
at the laſt tremendous day ſhall hold forth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance 


on her defiler. Under theſe preſent horrors of mind 


I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever 
paying you mock-reverence, and ſounding in your 
| © cars, to your unutterable lothing, the empty title 
which inſpired you with preſumption to tempt, and 
E © over-awed my daughter to comply. 

| © Thus have I given ſome vent to my ſorrow, nor 
fear | to awaken you to repentance, ſo that your fin 
may be forgiven: The divine laws have been broken, 
but much injury, irreparable injury, has been alſo done 


to me, and the juſt judge will not pardon that until 


Ido. 
| My Lord, 


1 your conſcience wall belp you to my name. 


8 5 Monday, 


— 


portion! Your crime, my Lord, will draw perdition 
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my own failings and miſdeeds, for I never can forgive 


1 
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0 Quid frenat i in terris wiolentis? — 


e 


„ 


* 


What roar more areadful i in the world is heard? 


| Mr. Guiana, 


have long ſince procured me the name of Lion in this 


being as like him in that part of his character, as | 


claim that I ſhould. 


upon the rife and fall of tuekers; but 1 will we 


Juv. Sat. 8. v. 37. 


More Roaring: of the LION. 


B proceed to make you my Nee 8 it wil 
be neceſſary to inform you, that an uncommen 
ferocity in my countenance, together with the n. 
markable flatneſs of my noſe, and extent of my mouth 


our univerſity. 

The vaſt emoluments that, in all probability, wil 
accrue to the publick from the roarings of my ney 
erected likeneſs at Button's, hath made me defirous of 


am told ] already am in all parts of my perſon. Where. 
fore I moit humbly propoſe to you, that (as it is in. 
poſſible for this one Lion to roar, either long enough or 
joud enough againſt all things that are roar-worthy 
in theſe realms) you would appoint him a Sub-Lion, s 

BY pr fectus frovincie,” in every county in Great 
Briedins and 1t 1s my requeſt, that I may be inſtituted 
his ander-roarer in this univeriity, town and county: 
Cambridge, as my reſemblance does, in ſome meaſure, 
*. 

* 1 ſhall follow my Metropolitan's exam ple, in roate 
ing only againſt thoſe enormities that are too 1! gat 
and trivial for the notice or cenſures of our math 
ſcrates; and ſhall communicate my roarings to | in 
monthly, or oftener if occaiion requires, to be inſerce ( 
10 vour Papers “ cum Pri. vilegio.“ 

« ] ſhall not omit giving inf formations of the 1mprove- 
ment or decay of panning, and may chance to toad! 
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ad and ſpare not, to the terror of, at preſent, a 
10 very — — 
© gentlemen whoſe obſervations are moſtly itinerant, and 
ho think they have already too much good ſenſe of 
their own, to be in need of ſtaying at home to read 
T other peoples. | a 5 | 

© | have, Sir, a Raven that will ſerve, by way of 
| « Jackall, to bring me in proviſions, which! ſhall chaw 
and prepare for the digeſtion of my principal; and 1 
do hereby give notice, to all under my juriſdiction, that 
E «© vhoever are willing to contribute to this good deſign, 
if they will affix their information to the leg or neck 
the aforeſaid Raven or Jackall, they will be thank - 
ul! y received by their (but more particularly 


flouriſhing ſociety of people called Lowngers, 


| : your) humble ſervant, 
From my den at | 


| College in Cambridge, Lo the Second, 
F 


N. B. The Raven will not bite. 


Mr. IRON SIDE, | 


E Earing that your Unicorn is now in hand, and 
L not queſtioning but his horn will prove a Corn 
c 


pie to you, I deſire that in order to introduce it, you 
will conſider the following propoſal, : 
My wife and I intend a deſertation upon Horns; 


the province ſhe has choſen is, the planting of them, 
and Tam to treat of their growth, improvement, &c. 
The work is like to ſwell ſo much upon our hands, that 
„am afraid we ſhall not be able to bear the charge of 
printing without a ſubſcription; wherefore | hope you 
will invite the city into it, and deſire thoſe who have 


* 


9 
7 a " 
* 


any thing by them relating to that part of natural 
Liftory, to communicate it to, | 


SIR, 
your humble ſervants, 


HuupPAaRy Bixicokx. 
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Humbly beg leave to drop a ſong into your Lia 
mouth, which will very truly make him roar lik 

any Nightingale. It is fallen into my hands by chang 

and is a very fine imitation of the works of many q 

Jour Engliſh lyricks. It cannot but be highly accey; 

able to all thoſe who admire the tranſlations 9 

Italian Operas. 


a a a «a 


K „ 


oh the charming month of May! 


oh what joys our proſpects yield! 
Charming joys our proſpects yield! 


Buſn and meadow, tree and field ———— 
| Buſh, &c. | „„ 


Oh how fine our venta walk! 


When the nightingale delighting ; 


Of a gentle purling ſtream 
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. 


Oh the charming month of May! 
When the breezes fan the treeſes 
Full of bloſſoms freſh and gay—— 
Full, &c. IT | 


In a new livery when we ſee every 


III. 

Oh how freſh the morning air! 
Charming freſh the morning air! 
When the zephyrs and the heifers | 
Their odoriferous breath compare 
Their, &c. „ 
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Charming fine our evening walk! 
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With her ſong, ſuſpends our talk—— |; 
With her, &c. „„ | IE EEE WS 3 1: 
: V. 


Oh how ſweet at night to dream! 
Charming ſweet at night to dream ! 
On moſly pillows, by the trilloes 
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Of a, &c. 
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oh how kind the country laſs! 
| Charming kind the country laſs! _ 
Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 
For a green gown on the graſs 
For a, &c. 3 
; VII. 


Oh how ſweet it is to ſpy ! 
Charming ſweet it is to ſpy !. 
At the concluſion, her confuſion, _ 
Bluſhing cheeks, and down-cafſt eye 
Bluſhing, &c. | £ 

i he VIII. 


Oh the cooling curds and cream! 

Charming cooling curds and cream! 

When all is over, ſhe gives her lover, 

Who on her ſkimming diſh carves her name 
Who on, &c. Xe | 
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Mr. IRonsIDE, | July 30. 
1 Have always been very much pleaſed with the 
1 fight of thoſe creatures, which being of a foreign 
growth, are brought into our iſland for ſhow, I 
may ſay, there has not been a tyger, leopard, ele- 
phant or hyghgeen, for ſome years paſt, in this 
© © nation, but I have taken their particular dimenſions, 
and am able to give a very good deſcription of them, 
But I muſt own, I never had a greater Curioſity to 
© © viſit any of theſe ſtrangers than your Lion. Accord- 
ingly I came yeſterday to town, being able to wait 
no longer for fair weather, and made what haſte 1 
could to Mr. Button's, who readily conducted me to 
his den of ſtate. He is really a creature of as noble 
a preſence as I have ſeen ; he has grandeur and good- 
humour in his countenance, which command both 
our love and reſpect ; his ſhaggy main and whiſkers 
are peculiar graces. In ſhort, I do not queſtion 
but he will prove a worthy ſupporter of the Britiſh 
E* honour and virtue, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the 
Unicorn: You muſt think J would not wait upon him 
Y ” ILY | without 
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without a morſel to gain his favour, and had Provided 
what I hope would have pleaſed, but was unluckiy 
prevented by the preſence of a bear, which couſtary, 
as I approached with my preſent, threw his eye; 
my way, and ſtared me out of my reſolution, | my; 
not forget to tell you, my younger daughter and yo; 
ward is hard at work about her tucker, having ne; 
from her infancy laid aſide the modeſty- piece. 
| PE IS | 


"MU M a a a « 


venerable Nx eds, 
your friend and ſervant, 
+ P.N 
T was a little ſurprized, having read ſome of you 
Lion's Roaring's, that a creature of ſuch eloquence 


| ſhould want a tongue, but he has other qualification, 
which make good that deficiency. — 


. 
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———Nanc formaſeſimus annus. Virg. Ecl. 3. v. 57, 

Now the gay year in all her charms 1s dreſt. 
R EN of my age receive a greater pleaſure from 
IVI fine weather, than from any other ſenſual enjoy: 
ment of life. In ſpite of the auxiliary bottle, or aut 
artificial heat, we are apt to droop under a gloomy 
ſy; and taſte no luxury like a blue firmam*'t an! 
ſun-ſhine, I have often, in a ſplenetick fit, wiſhed my. 
ſelf a dormouſe, during the winter; and I never ice one 
of thoſe ſnug animals, wrapt up cloſe in his rur, and 
compactly happy in himſelf, but I contemplate him wit 
envy beneath the dignity of a philoſopher. If the ar: 
| flying were brought to perfection, the uſe that I ſhould 
make of it would be to attend the ſun round the wor 
and purſue the ſpring through every ſign of the 2 
5 455 : . . ; * 
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z This love of warmth makes my heart glad at the return 
of the ſpring. How amazing is the change in the face 
of nature; when the earth, from being bound with 


plants and flowers, to be clothed with green, diverſified 
and charming odours, as fill every living creature with 
delight! | I | 4; 5 


4 Full of thoughts like theſe, I make it a rule to 


ſelf in the woods. I ſpent a day or two this ſpring at a 
tion every morning with the moſt Juxurious proſpect I 
old caſtle built upon an high hill. A noble river ran at 
misſhapen ſtones, glided away in a clear ſtream, and 
windings, ſhone here and there at a great diſtance 


miles, until my eye was led through two ridges of hills, 
and terminated by a vaſt mountain in another county. 

hope the reader will pardon me for taking his eye 
from our preſent ſubje& of the ſpring, by this land- 
Eſkip, ſince it is at this time of the year only that pro- 
ſpects excel in beauty. But if the cye is delighted, the 
fear hath likewiſe its proper entertainment. The muſick 
Wo! tie birds at this time of the year, hath ſomething 
In it ſo wildly ſweet, as makes me leſs reliſh the molt 
laborate compoſitions of Italy, The vi gour which the 
Prarmth of the ſun pours afreſh into their veins, prompts 


ee to renew their ſpecies ; and thereby puts the male 
„bon wooing his mate, with more mellow warblings, 
ad to {well his throat with more violent modulations. 
4s an amuſement by no means below the dignity of a 
u ional foul, to obſerve the pretty creatures flying in 
es, to mark the different paſſions in their intrigues, 


| ne curious contexture of their neſts, and their care and 
$-:ccrne(s of their little offspring. 


W oft, or covered with ſnow, begins to put forth her 


with ten thouſand various dies; and to exhale ſuch freſh - 


E loſe as little as I can of that bleſſed ſeaſon ; and accord- 
© ingly riſe with the ſun, and wander through the fields, 
* throw myſelf on the banks of little rivulets, or loſe my- 
country gentleman's ſeat, where I feaſted my imagina- 
erer ſaw. I uſually took my ſtand by the wall of an 
the foot of it, which after being broken by a heap of 


Ewandering through two woods on each fide of it in many 


through the trees. I could trace the mazes for ſome | 


Iam 


ſtood the language of birds, when I have heard him eier 
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I am particularly acquainted with a wagtail and hy 
| ſpouſe, and made many remarks upon the ſeveral gy, 
lantries he hourly uſed, before the coy female vod 
_ conſent to make him happy. When I ſaw in how ma 
airy rings he was forced to puriue her; how ſometing 
| ſhe tripped before him in a pretty pitty-pat ſtep, ay 
ſcarce ſeemed to regard the cowering of his wings, mi 
the many aukward and foppiſh contortions into whis 
| he put his body to do her homage, it made me refs 
upon my own youth, and the caprices of the fair hy 
Fantaltic Teraminta. Often have I wiſhed that I unde: 


an eager chuckle at her leaving him; and do not douh, 
but that he muttered the ſame vows and reproacks 
which I often have vented againſt that unrelenting mail 
The fight that gave me the moſt ſatisſaction vs! 
flight of young birds, under the conduct of the fithe, 
and indulgent directions and aſſiſtance of the dam, | 
took particular notice of a beau gold-finch, who ya 
_ picking his plumes, pruning his wings, and, with grex 

diligence, adjuſting all his gaudy garniture. When li 
had equipt himſelf with great trimneſs and nicety, le 
ſtretched his painted — which ſeemed to brighta 
with new glowings, and ſtrained his throat into may 
wild notes and natural melody, He then flew abr 
the neſt in ſeveral circles and windings, and. imite 
his wife and children into open air. It was very ente 
taining to ſee the trembling and the fluttering of the litts 
ſtrangers, at their firſt appearance in the world, and tt 
different care of the male and female parent, ſo ſuitzik 
to their ſeveral ſexes, I could not take my eye quick 
from ſo entertaining an object; nor could 1 help withing, 
that creatures of a ſuperior rank, would ſo manifeſt thet 
mutual affection, aud ſo chearfully concur in providuy 
for their offspring. „ 
I ſhall conclude this tattle about the ſpring, which! 
uſually call “ the youth and health of the year,” wit 
ſome verſes which I tranſcribe from a manuſcript pos 
upon hunting. The author gives directions, til 
| hounds ſhould breed in the ſpring, whence he tat 
occaſion, after the manner of the ancients, to nas 
7 | Oe a | ach 
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1 digreſſion in praiſe of that ſeaſon. The verſes here 
E: abjoined, are not all upon that ſubje& ; but the tranſi- 
ons ſlide ſo eaſily into one another, that I knew not 
os to leave off, until I had writ out the whole digreſſion. 
W 1 ſpring, let looſe thy males. Then all things prove 
ye ſtings of pleaſure, and the pangs of love: 

A erxecal Jove then glads, with genial ſhowers, 
Earth's mighty womb, and ſtrows her lap with flow'rs; 
eence juices mount, and buds, embolden'd, try 
Wore. kindly breezes, and a ſofter ſky : | 

ind Venus revels. Hark! on ev'ry bough, 

WI: julling ſtrains the feather'd warblers woo. 

ell iy gers ſoften in th' infectious flames, 

nd lions fawning, court their brinded dames: 

Preat love pervades the deep; to pleaſe his mate, 
Ihe whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous weiglt: 
Mleav'd by bis wayward mirth old Ocean roars, 


* 2 
2 


And ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores. 


vs 
1 
2 


"BY 


o taſte the odours of the wood-bine grove, 
Vo paſs the evening glooms in harmleſs play, 
of id, ſweetly ſwearing, languiſh life away. 
In altar bound, with recent flowers, I rear 
Jo thee, beſt ſeaſon of the various year: 
All hail ! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, 
0 loft, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began; 

Wn Eden's bow'rs, when man's great Sire aflign'd 

W he names and natures of the brutal kind, 
W'hen lamb and lion friendly walk'd their round, 
Ind hares, undaunted, lick'd the fondling hound; 
Nond'rous to tell ! but when with luckleſs hand, 
Par daring mother broke the ſole command, 

Then want and envy brought their meagre train, 
Then wrath came down, and death had leave to reign: 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhor'd the day, 
ind hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. 
dude arts at firſt; but witty want refin'd 


ne huntſman's wiles, and famine form'd the mind. 


All nature ſmiles : Come now, nor fear, my love, 
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Ah! had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hand! od 
Let me, ye pow'rs, an humbler wreath demand: Ty 


IF we conſider the whole ſcope of the creation tht 
4 lies within our view, the moral and intelle dual, x 


cCorporeal ſyſtem is upheld. | 


that there is a mutual attraction between the moſt diſt 


ceaſing principle. Hence it is, that the earth (as delle i 
the other planets) without flying off in a tangent | 
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Bold Nimrod firſt the lions trophies wore, 
The panther bound, and lanc'd the briſtling boar; 
He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 
And whecl the courſer in his mid career: 


No pomps I aſk, which crowns and ſcepters yield; 
Nor dang'rous laurels in the duſty field; mi 
Faſt by the foreſt, and the limped ſpring, "4 
Give me the warfare of the woods to ſing, b: -: 

To breed my whelps, and healthful preſs the game, WW: i 
A mean, inglonous, but a guiltleſs name. | I 


Enn 


Gr 2 ——T— 
N* 126 Wedneſday, Auguſt 5. a 
emo ſum, humani nihil à me alienum puto. Pitta 


Ter. Heaut. AR, 1. &. 0 ont! 


2 | 5 iz s a 1Me 
Jam a man, and have a fellow-fecling of every think pp 
belonging to man. | Ind 


well as the natural and corporeal; we ſhall percem 
throughout, a certain correſpondence of the parts, 
ſimilitude of operation and unity of defign, whit 
plainly demonſtrate the univerſe to be the work of or 
infinitely good and wiſe Being ; and that the ſyſtem 
thinking beings is actuated by laws derived from tit 
ſame divine power, which ordained thoſe by which wg. h. 


From the contemplation of the order, motion 2 
coheſion of natural bodies, philoſophers are now agrees 


parts at leaſt of this ſolar ſyſtem. All thoſe bodies 1 
revolve round the ſun are drawn towards each 0tit 
and towards the ſun, by ſome ſecret, uniform and nett 


43 
1. 
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| 
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Z anffantly rolls about the ſun, and the moon about the 
ir, without deſerting her companion in fo many thou- 


ad years. And as the larger ſyſtems of the univerſe : 


e beld together by this cauſe, ſo likewiſe the particular 
obes derive their coheſion and conſiſtence from it. 
Now if we carry our thoughts from the corporeal 


the moral world, we may obſerve in the fpirits or 


ads of men, a like principle of attraction, whereby 
ey are drawn together in communities, clubs, fami- 
Wh -:, friendſhips, and all the various ſpecies of ſociety. 
in bodies, where the quantity is the ſame, the 
W:tra3ion is ſtrongeſt between thoſe which are placed 
eereſt to each other; ſo it is likewiſe in the minds of 
en, cæteris paribus,” between thoſe which are moſt 
early related. Bodies that are placed at the diſtance 
r many millions of miles, may nevertheleſs attract and 
Wonſtantly operate on each other, although this action 


Wo not ſhew itſelf by an union or approach of thoſe 
Wiſtant bodies ſo long as they are withheld by the 


Wontrary forces of other bodies, which, at the ſame 
me, attract them different ways ; but would, on the 
Wuppoſed removal of all other bodies, mutually approach 
Ind unite with each other. The like holds with regard 
Wo the human ſoul, whoſe affection towards the indivi- 
Wuals of the ſame ſpecies, who are diſtantly related to 
. is rendered inconſpicuous by its more powerful 
Ittraction towards thoſe who have a nearer relation to 
. But as thoſe are removed, the tendency which 
fore lay concealed doth gradually diſcloſe itſelf. 
A man who has no family is more ſtrongly attracted 
wards his friends and neighbours; and, if abſent from 
Peſe, he naturally falls into an acquaintance with thoſe 
f his own city or country who chance to be in the 
me place. TWO Engliſhmen meeting at Rome or Con- 
$-ntinople, ſoon run into a familiarity. And in China 
r Japan, Europeans would think their being ſo, a good 
aion for their uniting in particular converſe. Farther, 
caſe we ſuppoſe ourſelves tranſlated into Jupiter or 
urn, and there to meet a Chineſe or other more 
want native of our own planet, we ſhould look on him 
4 near relation, and readily commence a friendſhip 
„„ | - > Woe 


| 
| 


may convince us that we are linked by an impercepiy 


= 


ſyſtem are kept from joining together at the con 


any other way than by reſolving it into the immedizx 


- Cauſe. It is not the reſult of education, law, or faſhion; 
but is a principle originally ingrafted in the very fi 


viour which beſt ſuits with the common well-b:up 
Hence that ſympathy in our nature, whereby we its 


that prevalent love in parents towards their child 


tive concerning the affairs of diſtant nations, whid 
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actuate his creatures in a manner ſuitable to their reſpe 


and is a key to explain the various phencmera d 
nature; ſo the correſponding ſocial appetite in hunt 


This it is that inclines each individual to an intercourt 


with him. Theſe are natural refleions, and ſuch a 


Chain to every individual of the human race, 
The ſeveral great bodies which compoſe the folks 


center of gravity by the rectilinear motions. the aug 
o nature has impreſſed on each of them; which, cn 
curring with the attractive principle, form their reſyegiy 
orbits round the {un : upon the ceaſing of which moto 
the general law of gravitation that is now thwang 
would ſhew itfelf by drawing them all into one nd. 
After the ſame manner, in the parallei caſe cf i0Ciety, 
private paſſions and motions of the foul do og 
obſtruct the operation of that benevolent uniting inf 
implanted in human nature; which rotwitlilardi 
doth ſtill exert, and will not fail to ſhew' itſclf wha 
thoſe obſtructions are taken way. | 


The mutual gravitation of bodies cannot be explain 


D ne 2 5 5 SE F 
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operation of God, who never ceaſes to diſpoſe a 
tive beings. So neither can that reciprocal attradtin 


in the minds of men be accounted for by any oth 


formation of the ſoul by the author of our nature, 

And as the attractive power in bodies is the mii 
univerſal principle which produceth innumerable city 
ſouls is the great ſpring and ſource ot moral aCtiors 


with his ſpecies, and models every one to that bel 


the pains and joys of our fellow-creatures. Hera 


which is neither founded on the merit of the ch 
nor yet on ſelf-intereſt. It is this that makes us 1nqu 


can have no influence on our own. It is this 
| DEE | 3 eweld 
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ocs our care to future generations, and excites us 
aas of beneficence towards thoſe who are not yet in 
ing, and conſequently from whom we can expect 
BE, :ccompence. In a word, hence ariſes that diffuſive 
ee of humanity ſo unaccountable to the ſelfiſh man 
io is untouched with it, and is indeed a fort of mon- 
W.. or anomalous production. 2 - 

WE Thc thoughts do naturally ſuggeſt the following par- 
Wculars : firit, That as ſocial inclinations are abſolutely 
eceſtary to the well-being of the world, it is the duty 
Ind intereſt of each individual to cheriſh and improve 
Jem to the benefit of mankind ; the duty, becauſe it 
d acrecable to the intention of the Author of our being, 
ho aims at the common good of his cie.ctures, and as: 
n indication of his will, hath implauted the feeds of 
utual benevolence in our ſouls; the intereſt, becauſe 
e good of the whole is inſeparable from that of the 
Warts; in promoting therefore the common good, every 
Wne doth at the ſame time prom: te his own private 
W tereſt, Another obſervation J ſhall draw from the 
Wremiles is, That it makes a ſignal proof of the divinity 
the chriſtian religion, that the main duty which it 
culcates above all others is charity. Different maxims 
Wn. precepts have diſtinguiſhed the different ſets of 
Whilolophy and religion; our Lord's peculiar precept 
. © Love thy neighbour as thyſelf. By this ſhall all 
men know that you are my diſciples, if you love one 
another.” ; | | 

I will not ſay, that what is a moſt ſhining proof of 
Nur religion, is not often a reproach to its profeſſors : 
Wut this I think very plain, that whether we regard the 
alogy of nature, as it appears in the mutual attrac- 
on or gravitations of the mundane ſyſtem; in the general. 
ame and conſtitution of the human ſoul; or laſtly, in 
he ends and aptneſſes which are diicyverable in all parts 
f the vifible and intellectual world; we ſhall not doubt 
ut the precept, which is the characteriſtic of our reli- 
jon, came from the Author of nature. Some of our 
odern Free-'Thinkers would indeed infinuate the chriſ- 
an morals to be defective, becauſe (ia; they) there is 
o mention made in the goſpel of the virtue of friend- 
ip. Theſe ſagacious men (if I may be allowed 3 
* | oj LET | - Ws 
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poſitions ſhould be written on the little advances mat 


uſe of that vulgar ſaying) © cannot ſee the Wood 
trees,” That a religion, whereof the main drift 15 
inſpire its profeſſors with the moſt noble and difinters, 
ſpirit of love, charity, and beneficence to all maln 
or, in other words, with a friendſhip to every indy; 


dual man; ſhould be taxed with the want of that ven Y 
virtue, is ſurely a glaring evidence of the blindnef; v 1; 
prejudice of its adverſaries. — w 
. | | Ty 
No 127 Thurſday, Auguſt 6. * 
Luſſit amabil ite; : N 
He ſported agreeably. 7 0 
N agreeable young gentleman, that has a . 
for poetry, and does me the favour to enter bi 
me with his performances after my more ſerious i a | 
dies, read me yeſterday the following tranſlation, ein 
this town, where there are ſo many women of proſttu bl 
| charms, I am very glad when I gain ſo much tine e, 
reflection from a youth of a gay turn, as is takeny bil 
in any compoſition, though the piece he writes is . 
foreign to that his natural inclination, For it 1s a gra 1 
ſtep towards gaining upon the paſſions, that there is Fad 
delicacy in the choice of their object; and to turn th ad g 
imaginations towards a bride, rather than a miſtreſ en 
getting a great way towards being in the interells ('® 
virtue. It is an hopeleſs manner of reclaiming vor 
which has been practiſed by ſome moralilts, to declan 
againſt pleaſure in general: No; the way is to ſlew hy 
that the pleaſurable courſe is that which is limited a.” , 
governed by reaſon. In this caſe virtue is upon cqua - 
terms with vice, and has, with all the ſame indulgenco|'® 
_ of deſire, the advantage of ſafety in honour and e * 
tation. I have for this reaſon often thought of exec } 
my pupils, of whom I have ſeveral of admirable tatent p 45 
upon writing little poems, or epigrams, which h 4 
volume I would entitle The Seeing Cupid, Theſe con. doſe 
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ards a young Lady of the ſtricteſt virtue, and all the 

umſtances alluded to in them, ſhould have ſomethin s 
nickt pleaſe her mind in its pureſt innocence, as 
as celebrated her perſon in its highelt beauty. This 
W.. would inſtruct a woman to be a good wife, all 
le it is a wooing her to be a bride. Imagination 
reaſon ſhould go hand in hand in a generous amour; 
Joes it is otherwiſe, real diſcontent and averſion in 
age, ſucceed the groundleſs and wild promiſe of 
W:cination in courtſhip. | 0 | 


e court of Venus from Claudian, being part of the 
f Epithalamium on Honorius and Maria. | 


Nhe fam'd Cyprian iſle a mountain ſtands, 
hat caſts a ſhadow into diſtant lands. 
Vain acceſs by human feet is try'd, 
& lofty brow looks down with noble pride 
bounteous Nile, thro” ſeven wide channels ſpread; 
Wd (ces old Proteus in his 00zy bed, 
Wong its ſides no hoary froſts preſume 

d blaſt the myrtle ſhrubs, or nip the bloom. 
Wie winds with caution ſweep the riſing flow'rs, 
Wil: balmy dews deſcend, and vernal ſhow'rs, 

e ruling orbs no wintry horrors bring, 

od in th' indulgence of eternal ſpring. 

nfading ſweets in purple ſcenes appear, 
Wd genial breezes ſoften all the year. 

he nice, luxurious ſoul, uncloy'd may rove ; 

om pleatures ſtill to circling pleaſures move; 

r endlets beauty kindles endleſs love, 


The mountain, when the ſummit once you gain, 

ls by degrees, and ſinks into a plain 5 

nere the pleas'd eye may flow ry meads behold, 

clos'd with branching oar, and hedg'd with gold: 

F where large crops the gen'rous glebe ſupplies, 

nd yellow harveſts, unprovok'd, ariſe. 

r by mild zephyrs fann'd, the teeming ſoil 

[c1ds cv'ry grain, nor aſks the peaſant's toil, 

beſe were the bribes, the price of heav'nly char.ns; 

beſe Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms: 
| Fox 
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For ſuch a bliſs he ſuch a gift beſtow'd; 
The rich, th' immortal labours of god, 


A ſylvan ſcene, in ſolemn ſlate diſplay'd, 
Flatters cach feather'd warbler with a ſhade; 
But here no bird its painted wings can move 
Unleſs elected by the queen of love. 
Ere made a member of this tuneful throng, 


5 


She hears the ſongſter, and approves the ſong: a 
The joyous victors hop from ſpray to ſpray ; 15 
The vanquiſh'd fly with mournful notes away, . 
Branches in brances twin d, compol? the grove; . 
And ſhoot, and ſpread, and bloſſom into love. * 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat; * 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet: i 
The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh; | * 
And to the ſighing alder, alders ſigh, _ N 
Blue heav'ns above them ſmile; and, all below, ad 
Two murm'ring ſtreams in wild meanders flow. at | 
This, mix'd with gall; and that, like honey, ſc, ee 
But ah! too ſoon th' unfriendly waters meet! el 
Steep'd in theſe ſprings (if verſe belief can gain) I w 
The darts of love their double pow'r attain: nd, 
Hence all mankind a bitter ſweet have found, 0 f 
A painful pleaſure, and a grateful wourd. Tou 
„ 5 Vo» hat 
Along the graſſy banks, in bright array, he 
Ten thouſand little loves their wings diſplay: he 
Quivers and bows their uſual ſports proclaim; he 
Their dreſs, their ſtature, and their looks the lame; of. 
Smiling in innocence, and ever young, 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they ſprurz He 


For Venus did but boaſt one only ſon, 
And roſy Cupid was that boaſted one; 
He, uncontroll'd, thro' heay'n extends his ſway, 
And gods and goddeſſes by turns obey : 

Or if he loops on earth, great princes burn, 
Sicken on thrones, and wreath'd with laurels mou 
Th' inferior pow'rs o'er hearts inferior reign, 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely twain. 


- 
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re love's imperial pomp is ſpread around, 

33 5 — that knows no bound; 

Ind ſudden ſtorms of wrath, which ſoon decline; 

ad midnight watchings o'er the fumes of wine; 

Foartful tears and hectic looks, that ſhow 

Vith filent eloquence the lover's woe; 

oldneſs unfledg'd, and to ſtoPn raptures new, 

alf trembling ſtands, and ſcarcely dares purſue : 

ears, that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 

hich check our ſwelling hopes, but not deſtroy ; 

ad ho1t-breath'd vows, forgot as ſoon as made, 
dn airy pinions flutter thro” the glade. 

W ouch with a haughty look, and gay attire, 

:d rolling eyes, that glow with ſoft deſire, 

nes forth exalted on a pompous ſeat ; 

'hile ſullen cares, and wither'd age retreat. 


Now from afar the palace ſeems to blaze, 

1d hither would extend its golden rays ; 
at by reflection of the grove is ſeen 
© ic gold ſtill vary'd by a waving green. 

: Mulciber with ſecret pride beheld, 

Low far his ſcill all human wit excell'd ; 
nd, grown uxorious, did the work deſign 
o ſpeak the artiſt, and the art divine. 
roud columns, tow'ring high, ſupport the frame, 
hat hewn from Hyacinthian quarries came. 

he beams are em'ralds, and yet ſcarce adorn 
he ruby walls, on which themſelves are born, 
he pavement, rich with veins of agate lies ; 

4 ſteps, with ſhining jaſper ſlipp'ry, riſe. 


Here ſpices in parterres promiſcuous blow, g 
0 trom Arabia's fields more odours flow; 
* wanton winds thro? groves of Caſſia play, 
en the ripen'd fragrancies away, 
wh its load the wild amomum bends ; 
namon, in rival ſweets, contends ; 
mne the raviſh'd ſenſes fills, | 
the weeping tree the balm diſtils. 
lightful bow'rs arrives at laſt 
ve, a tedious journey paſt ; 


| Then 


It chanc'd, upon a radant throne reclin'd, 
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Then ſhapes his way to reach the ſrontin ng gate, 
Doubles his majeſty, and walks in ſtate. 


Venus her golden treſſes did unbind: 

Proud to be thus employ'd, on either hand 
TH Idalian fiſters, rang'd in order, ſtand. 
Ambroſial eſſence one beſtows in ſhowr's, 
And laviſhly whole ſtreams of nectar pours; 
With Iv'ry combs another's dext'rous care 
Or curis, or opens the diſhevePd hair; 

A third, induitricus with a nicer eye, 
Iuſtructs the ringlets in what form to lie: 
Yet leaves ſome few, that, not fo cloſely preſt, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the reſt, 
Sweet negligence! by artful tudy wrought, 
A graceful error, and a lovely fault. | 
The judgment of the glaſs is here unknown; 
Here mirrors are ſupply'd by ev? ry fone. 
Where'er the goddeſs turns, her image falls, 
Ard a new Venus dances cn the walls. 
Now while ſhe did her ſpotleſs form ſurvey, 
Pleas'd with love's empire, and almighty ſway; 
She ſpy'd her fon, and fir'd with eager joy 
Sprung forwards, and embrac'd the fav rite boy. 


Na F riday, Auguſt 7. 


OE” — —_— 


Delenda eſi Carthago 5 — — 
Demoliſk Carthage, „„ 


T is afually thought, with great juſtice, a a v. 

pertinent thing in a private ma; to inter 
matters which regard the ſtate. But t! 
which 1s mentioned in the following letter 
and ſo apparently deſigned for the moſt ? 
poſe imaginable, that I do not care wh: ſente 
tation I ſuffer, when I expoſe it to the rc 4 
men We value their country, or ha ene 
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de honour, ſafety, or glory of their Queen, It is cer- 
lin there is not much danger in delaying the demolition 
Lf Dunkirk during the life of his preſent moſt chriſtian 
Imejeſtiy, who is renowned for the moſt inviolable regard 
to treaties; but that pious prince Is aged, and in caſe 
ef his deceaſe, now the power of France and Spain is 
In the ſam? family, it is poſſible an ambitious ſucceſſor, 
(or his miniſtry in a king's minority) might diſpute his 


particular. | 


Mr. [RONSIDE, : h 

| OU imploy your important moments, methinks, 

* a little too frivolouſly, when you conſider ſo 
« often little circumſtances of dreſs and behaviour, and 
never make mention of matters wherein you and all 
your fellow - ſubjects in general are concerned. I give 
you now an opportunity, not only of manifeſting your 
loyalty to your Queen, but your affection to your 


| with the diſdain it deſerves. The incloſed printed 
paper in French and Engliſh has been handed about 


at noon-day. You ſee the title of it is, A möſt 
humble addreſs, or memorial, preſented to her 
majeſty the Queen of Great-Britain, by the deputy 
* of the magiſtrates of Dunkirk.” The nauſeous mo— 
| morialift, with the moſt fulſome flattery tells the Queen 
of her thunder, and of wiſdom and clemency adored 
by all the earth; at the ſame time that he attempts 
to undermine her power, and eſcape her wiſdom, by 
beſeeching her to do an act which will give a veell- 
grounded jealouſy to her people, What the ſyco- 
phant deſires is, That the mole and dykes of Dunkis!: 
may be ſpared ; and it ſeems, the Sieur Tugghe, lor 
0 the petitioner is called, was thunderſtruck Ly the 
denunciation (which he ſays) „ the lord viſcount 


* 


ſentence ſhe had e ee againſt the town. Mr. 
ossi, I thin you would do an act worthy your 
Leneral humanity, if you would put the Sieur Tugghe 


being bound by the act of his predeceſſor in ſo weighty 


country, if you treat an inſolence done to them both 


the town, and given gratis to paſſengers in the ſtreet, 


Bolingbroke made to him,” That her Majeſty did 
not think to make any alteration in the dreadful 


2 6 right | 
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N 

« right in this matter; and let him know, That I 
* Majeſty has pronounced no ſentence againi the 
but his moſt chriſtian majeſty has agreed th, 1 W 7 
town and harbour ſhall be demoliſhed, "Mo 
That the Britiſh nation expect the immediate (4, Wi © 
« lition of it, | OE a | Þ 
That the very common people know, that with = © 
three months aſter the ſigning of the peace, the yo; ©! 
towards the ſea, were to be demoliſhed ; and, i, WF !* 
« three months after it, the works towards the lad“ E. 
© That the ſaid peace was ſigned the laſt of Myc, WS - 
A I es R 
+ That the parliament has been told from the Que i 
that the equivalent for it is in the hands of the Fre: 1 

4 king, 3 | 
: That the Sieur Tugghe has the impudence u 
the Queen to remit the moſt material part of the s 
« cles of peace between her Majeſty and his maſter, WR ** 
© That the Britiſh nation received more damage ia 
their trade from the port of Dunkirk, than jr &y 
« almoſt all the ports of France, either in the oceanc I 
in the Mediterranean. 5 | 
That fleets of above thirty ſail have come tog 
out of Dunkirk, during the late war, and taken ſhip 5 IT 
s of war as well as merchant-men, _ * 
That the Pretender ſailed from thence to Scotland 
and that it is the only port the French have until ja ; 
come to Breſt, for the whole length of St. George) Q 
channel, where any conſiderable naval armamentca = 
6 he mages oligo: „„ i 
That deſtroying the fortifications of Dunkirk iet. 
£ inconſiderable advantage to England, in comparii er 
to the advantage of deſtroying the mole, dikes ail. ; 
harbour; it being the naval force from thence vu . 
© only can hurt the Britiſh nation. : * 
That the Britiſh nation expect the immediate demi .... 
nee,, ... be 
phat the Dutch, who ſuffered equally with us MM « | 
« thoſe of Dunkirk, we.e probably induced to fign! wi 
c treaty with France from this conſideration, Thor 
11} ( 


0 tow ry and harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be de ſtropes, 


Thy 
19 
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hat the ſituation of Dunkirk is ſuch, as that it 
W may always keep runners to obſerve all ſhips ſailing 
oa the Thames and Medway. - 

That all the ſuggeſtions, which the Sieur Tugghe 
brings concerning the Dutch, are falſe and ſcandalous. 
phat whether it may be advantageous to the trade 
ot Holland or not, that Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
it is neceſſary for the ſafety, honour and liberty of 
England, that it ſhould be ſo. | 55 | 
That when Dunkirk is demoliſhed, the power of 
France, on that fide, ſhould it ever be turned againſt 
. will be removed ſeveral hundred miles further off 
E of Great Britain than it 12 at preſent. 3 
„hat after the demolition, there can be no conſide— 
Jrable preparation made at fea by the French on all 
me channel, but at Breſt; and that Great-Britain being 
in ifland, which cannot be attacked but by a naval 
power, we may eſteem France effectually removed, 
by the demolition, from Great- Britain, as far as the 
diſtance from Dunkirk to Breſt. FO 
Pray, Mr. TRoN51DE, repeat this laſt particular, and 
put it in a different letter, 7 hat the demolition of Dun- 
zirk evil] remove France many hundred miles farther of 
fem us; and then repeat again, that the Britiſh nation 
extets the demelition of Dunkirk. 5 
demand of you, as you love and honour your 
Queen and country, that you inſert this letter, or ſpzak 
to this purpoſe, your own way; for in this all parties 
muit agree, that however bound in friend{liip one 
nation is with another, it is but pradent that in caic 
of a rupture, they ſhould be, if poſſible, upon equal 
terms. 

he honeſt, old Ns rox, and ſay all this; for what- 
erer half-witted hot whigs may think, we all value 
our eſtates and liberties, and every true man of each 
party mult think himſelf concerned that Dunkirk ſhould 
be demoliſhed, „„ 
* It lies upon all who have the honour to be in the 
miniſtry to haſten this matter, and not let the credulit 
elan honeſt brave people be thus infamouſly abuſed 
n our open ſtreets, | a | 
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I cannot go on for indignation : but pray Ga "i 
our mercy to France may not expoſe us to the me. 
© of France, . - I 

5 Your humble ſeryar;, 


ERNOTLIsA Toy 


4 f * , 
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—nira/que in vuluere ponunt 
ST | Virg. Georg. 4. v. 2 
And part with liſe, only to wound their foe. 


A NGFR is ſo uneaſy a gueſt in the heart, the 
he may be ſaid to be born unhappy who is of 
10129 and choleric diſpoſition. The moraliſts ben 
dehned it to be © a defire of revenge for ſome injun 
offered,” Men of hot and heady tempers are eaerl 
deſirous of vengeance, the very moment they appr. 

hend themſelves injured : Whereas the cool and feder 
watch proper opportunities to return grief for grief 1 
their enemy. By this means it often happens that th: 
choleric inflict diſproportioned puniſhments, upn 
flight, and ſometimes imaginary offences: But the ten- 
perately revengeful have leiſure to weigh the merits d 
the cauſe and thereby either to ſmother their ſecm 
re entments, or to ſeek proper and adequate repars 
tions for the damages they have ſuſtained. Weak mind 
are apt to ſpeak well of the man of fury; becauſe, wit: 
the ſtorm is over, he is full of ſorrow and repentance 
But the truth is, he is apt to commit ſuch ravages duriny 
his madneſs, that when he comes to himſelf, he becomes 
tame then, for the ſame reaion that he ran wild before, 
only to give himſelf eaſe;“ and is a friend onen 
himſelf in both extremities. Men of this unhappy ma 
more frequently than any others, expect that ther 
friends ſhould bear with their infirmities. Their friend 
{ſhould in return defire them to correct their ee 
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ee common excuſes, that they cannot help it, that 
3 Cas ſoon over, that they harbour no malice in their 
= 1. | 


MA 
E 
. 
7 *_ * 
. 
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W hearts, are arguments for pardoning a bull or a maſtiff; 
bat ſhall never reconcile me to an intellectual ſavage. 
hy, indeed, ſhould any one imagine, that perſons, 
independent upon him, ſhould venture into his ſociety, 
ho hath not yet ſo far ſubdued his boiling blood, bu: 
mit he is ready to do ſomething, the next minute, 
E which he can never repair; and hath nothing to plead 
in his own behalf, but that he is apt to do miſchief as 
fit as he can? Such a man may be teared, he may be 
Poitled, he can never be loved. En: 
E | would not hereby be {9 underſtood, as if ] mennt to 
recommend flow and deliberate malice : I would only 
Jobſerve, that men of moderation are of a more anuable 
character than the raſh and inconfiderate ; bit if the? 
do not huſband the talent that heaven hath beſtowed 
q ppon them, they are as much more 031095 than the cho- 
eric, as the devil is more horrible than a brute. It is 
| hard to ſay which of the two, when injared, is more 
troubleſome to himſelf, or more hurtful to his enemy; 
the one is boiſterous and gentle by fits, dividing his life 
| between guilt and repentance, now ail tempeit, again 
all ſun-ſhine: The other hath a {moother, but more laſt- 
ing anguiſh, lying under a perpetual gloom; the latter 
is a. cowardly man, the former a generous beaſt, If he 
may be held unfortunate Who cannot be ſure but that 
he may do ſomething the next minute which he ſhal! 
E lament during his life; what ſhall we think of him, who 
| hath a ſoul ſo infected, that he can never be happy until 
| be hath made another miterable ? What wars may we 
imagine perpetually raging in his breaſt ? What dark 
| firatagems, unworthy deſigns, inhuman withes, dread- 
fal rc/olutions ! A ſnake curled in many intricate mazes, 
| ready to fling a traveller, and to Eiſs him in the pangs 
Jef death, is no unfit emblem of ſuch an artful un- 
Farchable projector, Were I to chooſe an enemy, 
whether ſhould I wiſh for one that would ſtab me ſad- 
| «ny; or one that would give me an Italian poiſon, 
I labtle and lingring, yet as certainly fatal as the ſtroke 
a ſtilletto: Let the reader determine the doubt in 
E 15 own mind, | | 


H 4 There 
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There 1s yet a third fort of revenge, if it mayj, 
called a third, which is compounded of the other yy, 
1 mean the miſtaken honour which hath too often a p 
in generous breaſts. Men of good education, tho 
naturally choleric, reſtrain their wrath ſo far as to {6 
convenient times for vengeance. The ſingle comb 
ſcems ſo generous a way of ending controverſies, ty 
until we have {trifter laws, the number of widow: 


and 


orphans, and I wiſh I could not ſay, of wretched ſpir., Wi | 
will be increaſed Of all the medals which have bee * 
Rruck in honour of a neighbouring monarch, ther: i; | 
not one which can give him fo true renown as that u. : 


the tucceſs of his ediQs for * avoliſhing the impuy; 
practice of duelling.“ „ : 
What inclined me at preſent to write upon this fo. 
zCt, was the ſight of the following letters, which I ca 
allure the reader to be genuine. They concern ty 
nodle names among us; but the crime of which the 
_ Lentiemen are guilty, bears too prevalently the name 
of honour, to need an apology to their relations for 
reviving the mention of their duel. But the dignity d 
wrath, and the cool and deliberate preparation (by 
paſſing different climes, and waiting convenient ſeaſon; 
tor murdering each other; when we conſider them a 
moved by a ſenſe of honour, muſt raiſe in the readet 
as much compaffion as horror. 


— 
— 1 3 e 52» - < * 


A Monſieur Monſieur SackviILLE. 

T That am in France hear how much you attribute to 
_ yourſelf in this time, that I have given the worl 

« Jeave id wring your pratles TE C75 2:5 70 708 
I: you call to memory, whereas I gave you my hand 
« lait, I told you I reſerved the heart for a truer recou- 
« ciliation, Now be that noble gentlemen, my love once 
+ ſpoke you, and come ard do him right that coc 
« recite the trials you owe your birth and country, werel 
not confident your honour gives you the ſame courage 
to do me right, that it did to do me wrong. Be mi 
fer of your own weapons and time; the place where: 
© ſceverIwillwaiton you. By doing this you all ſhorten 
_ « revenge, and clear the idle opinion the world hath © 
both our worths. _ Ebd. bRvGh 
4 


i — ——— Th 


deſire to make trial of my valour by ſo fair a courſe 
as you require. A witneſs whereof yourſelf ſhall be, 
ho within a month ſhall receive a ſtrict account of 
© © time, place and weapon, where you ſhall find me ready 
© « diſpoſed to give you honourable ſatisfaction by him 
a that ſhall conduct you thither. In the mean time be 


„ 


7 gt ek 
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tome with all poſſible haſte to meet you. 
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A Mr. Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 


x A it ſhall be always far from me to ſeek a quarrel, 


ſo will I always be ready to meet with any that 


as ſecret of the appointment as it ſeems you are deſi- 
rous of it. 1 
ED. SACKVILLE. 
A Mr. Monſieur le Baron de Kinlofs, 
Am ready at Tergoſo, a town in Zealand, to give 


accompanied with a worthy Gentleman my ſecond, in 


. degree a knight; and for your coming I will not 


„limit you a peremptory day, but deſire you to make a 


definite and ſpeedy repair for your own honour, and 
fear of prevention, until which time you ſhall find me 
there. Tergoſo, 1oth of Augull,. 1613. 


ED. SACKVILLE. 


A Mr. Monſieur Sackville. 


c | jos received your letter by your man, and acknow- 


ledge you have dealt nobly with me, and now 1 


Fo. Bavcr, 


you that ſatisfaction your ſword can render you, 


No 130 Monday, Auguſt 10. 


tion are leſs uſeful members of ſociety, than thoſe of a 
different courſe of life. The buſineſs therefore of my 


try, they leſſen or obſtruct that of other nations. Where. 


— — — —U—— — — 
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acuum Ane nente popellum. Muſz Anglicanz. 
An e thoughtleſs tribe. 


S the greateſt part of mankind are more affefe 

"by things which ſtrike the ſenſes, than by excel. 
I-rces that are to be diſcerned by reaſon and though, 
they form very erroneous judgments, when they com. 

pare the one with the other. An eminent inſtance of this 
105 that vulgar notion, that men addicted to contemple. 


pretent paper thall be to compare the diſtinct merits of 
the ſpeculative and the active parts of mankind, 
The advantages ariſing from the labours of general 
and politicians are confined to narrow tracts of the earth; 
and while they promote the intereſt of their own coun- 


as the light and knowledge that ſpring from ſpeculation 
are not limited to any ſingle ſpot, but equally diffafed 
to the benefit of the whole globe. Beſides, for the 
moſt part, the renown only of men of action is trarſ- 
pitted to diſtant poſtsrity, their great exploits citht 
dying with the -miclves, or ſoon after them; whereas 
ir eerlative men continue to deſerve well of the world 
tho vi:nds of years after they have left it. Their ments 

re propag agared with their fame ieh! is due to them; 
Bs a fiee gift to thoſe, to WHOM their benchcence has 
outlived 5 perions. 

What bencft do we receive from the renourel 
deeds of Czlar or Alexander, that we ſhould make then 
the conſtant themes of our praiſe? v. 1 t! 10 ys 
£2 agoras is more ſparingly celebrated, though ut be 
10 him that we are indebted for our trade and 7: 
ii may ſeem firange to a vulgar reader, but tie . 
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N Ll ing reſlection will make it plain, That philoſophec 
| vented the forty-ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book 
of Euclid, which is the foundation of e 
f 2 7 conſequently of navigation, upon which the com 
Force of Great-Britain depends. 

The mathematicks ave ſo uſeful and ornamy: 
Ee human life, that the ingenious Sir Willia 
4 ov ledges 3 in ſome part of his wiitings 
untages which diſtinguiſh polite na tions 
nanus to be derived from them. But as het ele ! 
ca nt ate the exterior parts of life, there are STIR 01 
amore excellent nature, tat endue the heart „tn ra. 
diments 1 tie, and by opening our proſgecte, a5. 
Wwäbening our hopes, . e genersus CHE 
ſublime ſentiments in the ſoa), 

The divide ſages of antiquity, who by trau! Bi itting 
down to us their ſpecul: tions upon 80 aud e val, 10 57 
Prvidence, ana the digntty and duration of I 

| 1 3, have impriuted an idea of mor 
tie minds of men, are mot emizeut- 
| human nature; and, howevrer-overiooked in th 
| and thoughtleſs applauſes thut are cvory da, bello. 
Jen the flaughterers and diſturbers of mankind, yet che 
vill never want the eſteem and apoubativi ct wc Win 
and virtuous. | 
| This apology in behalf of the {pecul.. 192 part ol 
mankind, who make uſeful truth the end of their bel 85 
and its acquifition the bufirets as well as entertalnment 
of their lives, ſeems not improper, in order to re :Qify 
[| tic miſtake of thoſe, who meaſure merit by noiſe aud 
outward appearance, and are too apt to de, rectate and 
nacule men of thought and retirement. Ihe 1: aller 
and reproaches which arc throw on tauat ſpecies Ly 
t thoſe who abound in the an; mal life „Woul⸗ Lincline one 
to think the world not ſuluc! ently Con” in wed, - that 
waatfoever is good or excellent proceeds from reaſon 
| and reflection. 3 | 
Even thoſe who only regard truth as fach. without 
cemmunicating their th buchte, or applying then not 
practice, will ſeem worthy members of the cammon— 
| wealth, if we compare the iNnICency 180 tranquility 
zi which 0 pals their lives, with the fraud and 
| iniperunence 
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impertinence of other men. But the nuwber of th,, 
who by abſtracted thoughts become . uſeleſs, is ing. 
fiderable in reſpect of them who are hurtful to my. 
kind by an active and reſtleſs diſpoſition. | 
As in the diſtribution of other things, ſo in ttz 
the viicom of Providence appears. that men addicted t: 
intellectual purſvits, bear a ſmall proportion to those 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of thei; 
corporeal organs; for operations of the latter fort a 
limited to a narrow extent of time and place, where: 
thoſe of the mind are permanent and univerſal. Plat 
and Euclid enjoy a fort of immortality upon earth, and 
at this day read lectures to the world. 

But if to inform the underſtanding, and regulate ths 
will, is the moſt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there wil 
not be found to uieful and excellent an inflitution as thi! 
of the Chriftian Prieſthood, which is now become the 
{corn of fools. That a numerous order of men ſhoul. 
be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the molt ſublime and bene. 
ficial truths, with a deſign to propagate them by thei; 
diſcouries and writings, to inform their fellow cres- 
tures of the being and attributes of the Deity, wo poſe; 
their minds with a ſenſe cf a future ſtate, and not only 
to explain the nature of every virtue and moral duty, 
but likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the practice of them 
by the moſt powerful and engaging motives, is a thing 
fo excellent and neceſſary to the well-bcing of the worle, 
that no body but a mcdcin Free-Thinker could have 
the forchead or folly to turn it into ridicule, 

The light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſed 
to the view of one who is prejudiced againft the names, 
religion, church, prieſt, and the like, is to conſider the 
Clergy as fo many Philoſophers, the Churches as Schoo!s, 
and their ſermons as leQures, for the information and 
improvement of the audience, How would the heat 
of Socrates or Tully have rejoiced, had they lived 1n4 
nation, where the law had made proviſion for ph 
lolophers to read lectures of morality and theology 
every ſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools erectel 
at the public charge throughout the whole country; 
at which lectures all ranks and ſexes, without difine. 
tien weze cbligeꝭ te be profent for their general improve: 


5 12 
Len . 


nent? And what wicked wretches would they think 


© divine an inſtitution ? a 5 

Ie is indeed uſual with that low tribe of writers, to 
pretend their deſign is only to reform the church, and 
C cxpoſe the vices and not the order of the clergy. The 
tuthor of a pamphlet printed the other day (which with- 


cout my mentioning the title, will on this occaſion occur 


to the thoughts of thoſe who have read it) hopes to inſi- 
baate by that artifice what he 1s afraid or aſhamed openly 
to maintain, But there are two points which clearly ſhew 
| whit it is he aims at. The firſt is, that he conſtantly uſes 
| the word priefts in ſuch a manner, as that his reader can 


name which they enjoy in common with heathens and 


| cerating, with great ſpleen and induſtry, all thoſe actions 
of church-men, which, either by their own illneſs, or the 
bad light in which he places them, tend to give men an 
ill impreſſion of the diſpenfers of the goſpel : All which 


and honeſt countrymen of the laity. The ſophiſtry 


men who have any pretence to that character, that I 
need ſay no more either of them or their author, 
The inhabitants of the earth may properly be ranged 


| chanics, This diſtiſtinction ariſes from the different 
occupations wherein they exert themſelves. The former 


honourable than the other, who are looked upon as a baſe 
and inferior order ot men. But if the world is in the 


in the diſtribution of particular perſons under their re- 
ſpective denominations. It is a clear ſettled point, that 
the Gentleman ſhould be preferred to the Mechanic. 
ut who is the Gentleman, and who the Mechanic, 
wants to be explained. | oo 
The Philotophers diſtinguiſh two parts in human 
nature; the rational and the animal. Now, if we 
attend to the reaſon of the thing, we ihall find it difficult 
4 | | | to 
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thoſe men who would endeavour to defeat the purpoſe 


not but obſerve he means te throw an odium on the clergy 
of the church of England, from their being called by a 


| impoltors. The other is, his raking together and exa- 


he pathetically addreſſes to the conſideration of his wiſe. 

anch ill- breeding of theſe proceedings are fo obvious to 
under the two general heads of Gentlemen and Me- 
of theſe ſpecies is univerſally acknowledged to be more 


night in this natural judgment, it is not generally fo 


_—_ OI ny _ 
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to aſſign a more juſt and adequate idea of theſe diſling 
ſpecies, then by defining the Gentleman to be . 
whoſe occupation. lies in the exertion of his ration 
faculties, and the Mechanic him who is employee . 
the uſe of his animal parts, or the organic parts of ki 
TT En EE: FE : 
The concurring aſſent of the world, in prefertir 
Gentlemen to Mechanics, ſeems founded in that pref. 
"rence which is the rational part of our nature is intitle! 
to above the animal; when we conſider it in itſelf, ;; 
it is the ſeat of wiſdom and ur.deritanding, as it is pare 
and immortal, and as it is that which, of all the Kron 
works of the creation, bears the brighteſt impieſs of the 
Deity, | 5 | | 
It claims the ſame dignity and pre-eminence, if ve 
conſider it with reſpect to its object. Mechanical me- 
tives or operations are confined to a narrow circle ct 
low and little things: Whereas reaion inquires con 
cerning the nature of intellectual beings; the great a. 
thor of our exiſtence; its end, and the proper methods 
of attaining it. Or, in caſe that noble faculty ſubini: 
itſelf to nearer objects, it is not, like the orpanic 
powers, confined to a ſlow and painful manner of action; 
but ſhifts the ſcenes, and applies itſelf to the moſt di- 
tant objects with incredible eaſe and diſpatch. Neither 
are the operations of the mind, like thoſe of the handy, 
limited to one individual object, but at once extended 
to a whole ſpecies. | = 


And as we have ſhewn the intellectual powers to be 
_nobler than thoſe of motion, both in their own nature, 
and in regard to their object, the ſame will {cull hel 
we conſider their office, It is the province ot i? 
former to preſide and direct, of the latter to execute 164 
obey. Thoſe who apply their hands to the materials, ap- 
pear the immediate builders of an edifice ; but the bead 
and proportion of it is owing to the architect, 1/110 Ge 
ſigned the plan in his cloſet. And in like manner, wat 
ever there is either in art or nature, of ute or 70% 

larity, will be found to proceed from the ſupefior par 
ciple of reaſon and underſtanding. Ihelz rotor. 0h 
how obvious {cever, do neverthelels feem not fete 
attended to by thoſe who, being at great peins 10 , 
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Lend from an ancient family, wear fine cloaths, and 


9 


be maſter of what is commonly called good-breeding, 


and yet not merit the name of gentleman. All thoſe 
E whole principal accompliſhments conſiſt in the exertion 
of the mechanic powers, Whether the organ made 


uſe of be the eye, the muſcles of the face, the fingers, 
feet, or any other part, are in the eye of reaſon to be 
3 eſteemed mechanics. 5 5 


1 


Ido therefore, by theſe preſents, declare, that all 


8 


with the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt the muſcles of the 


rank of Gentry; which is from this time forward ap- 
E propriated to thoſe who employ the talents of the mind 
in the purſuit of knowledge and practice of virtue, 
end are content to take their places as they are diſtin- 
guiſhed by moral and intellectual accompliſhments. 


pellation of Mechanics, with this difference, that the 


men, contain theniſelves within their proper ſphere, are 
Eneceilary to the well-being of mankind, and conſequent- 
Ely ſhould be more reſpected in a well-regulated common- 
wealth, than thoſe Mechanics who make a merit of 


„e bing uſeleſs. | 

„ Having hitherto confidered the human ſpecies as di- 
We 1 0 . * * . 

4 Wfinguiſhed into Gentlemen and Mechanics, I come now 
ng 


[to treat of tne machines ; a fort of beings that have the 
ſoutſide or appearance of men, without being really ſuch. 
ap- 1 ne Free-Thinkers have often declared to the world, 
% Nat they are not actuated by any incorporeal being or 
. bnit; but that all the operations they exert proceed 
-n the collifion of certain corpuſcles, endued with 
„der figures and motions. It is now a confiderable 


11 that I have been their proſelyte in this point. I 
cen fo far convinced that they are in the right, 
vj; «ball attempt proving it to others, 

q | „ The 


1 
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From the premiſes it follows, that a man may de- 


men and women, by what title ſoever diſtinguiſhed, 
E whole occupation it is either to ogle with the eye, flirt 


face, or other parts of the body, are degraded from the 


E The reſt of the human ſpecies come under the ap- 


3 profeſſed Mechanics, who, not pretending to be Gentle- 
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The mind being itſelf inviſible, there is no op 
way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the effects which 
it produceth. Where deſign order and ſymmetry m 
viſfible in the effects, we conclude the cauſe to be an jr. 
telligent being; but where nothing of theſe can b: 
found, we aſcribe the effect to hazard, neceſſity, 
the like. Now I appeal to any one who is converſan 
in the modern productions of our Free-Thinkers, if the; 
do not look rather like effects of Chance, or at beſt af 
Mechaniſm, than of a thinking principle, and conf. 
quently whether the authors of thoſe rhapſodies are nc; 
mere Machines. 1 5 
be ſame point is likewiſe evident from their ont 
aſſertion; it being plain that no one could miZal: 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was, Fc: 
theſe reaſons I do hereby give it in charge to all Chri- 
tians, that hereafter they ipeak of Free- hinkers inthe 
neuter gender, uſing the term it for Him. They ar: 
to be conſidered as Automata, made up of bones and 
muſcles, nerves, arteries and animal ſpirits; not fo in. 
nocent indeed, but as deſtitute of thought and reaſon, 
as thoſe little machines which the excellent aut from 
whom I take the motto of this paper has ſo elegant) 
rr rr 


Noz Tueſday, Auguſt 11, 


— 
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Iter pigrorum quaſs ſepes ſpinarum. Ex. Latin. Pro: 
The way of the ſlothful man is an hedg2 of thorns, 


Prov. xv. I). 


FT" HERE are two ſorts of perfons within the con- 
1 fideration of my frontiſpiece ; the firit are tif 
mighty body of lingerers,. perſons who do not indeed 
employ their time criminally, but are {uch pretty dale. 
cents, who, as the poet ſays, | 


—— Waite away _ | 


In gentle inactivity the day. 


ne conſtant purſuit of criminal ſatisfactions. Whatever 


Ec moſt deplorable, as the habit of ſloth is more invin- 
rible than that of vice. The firſt is preferred even when 


i 


ich conſtant deliberation and cool thought. The other 
ne are driven into generally through the heat of wine, 


Ed therefore conſequently are more excuſable for any 
errors committed during the deprivation or ſuſpenſion of 
Four reaſon, than in the poſſeſſion of it. The irregular 
Parte of vicious appetites are in time deſtroyed by the 
Feratification of them; but a well-ordered life of ſloth re- 
i eives daily ſtrength from its continuance. * I went 
© (ſays Solomon) by the field of the flothful, and the 
© vineyard of the man void of underſtanding; and lo! 
it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had co- 
E vered the face thereof, and the ſtone-wall thereof was 
broken down.“ To raiſe the image of this perſon, the 
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bis boſom, and it grieveth him to bring it again to his 


pending our time, the immediate inconvenience that at- 


nough to the men of ſenſe to avoid it. I ſay to the men 
wt ſenſe, becauſe there are of theſe that give into it, and 
or theſe chiefly is this paper deſigned. Arguments 
Wrawn from future rewards and — are things 


oth: They are affected by ſuch only as propoſe im- 
Jiate geaſure or pain; as the ſtrongeſt perſuaſive to 
e children or x.” 1el was a land flowing with milk and 
Poney. believe I may ſay there is more toil, fatigue 
od uneaſineſs in floth, than can be found in any em- 
oyment a man will put himſelf upon. When a thought- 

al man is once fixed this way, ſpleen is the neceſſary 
conſequence. This directs him inſtantly to the contem- 


1 
N 


Part of his health or circumſtances, which muſt ever 
be tound extremely bad upon theſe melancholy inquiries, 
4 le has any common buſineſs upon his hands, number- 
1 1 | lels 
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Wr\ others being ſomething more vivacious, are ſuch as 
not only omit to ſpend their time well, but are in 


Ide Divine may think, the caſe of the firſt ſeems to be 


the man is fully poſſeſſed of himſelf, and ſubmitted to 


For youth, which Mr. Hobbs calls a natural drunkenneſs; 


ame author adds. The ſlothful man hideth his hand in 
mouth.“ If there were no future account expected of 


ends a life of idleneſs, ſhould of itſelf be perſuaſion 


0 remote for the confideration of ſtubborn ſanguine 


. _— —— 
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difficulty or other, which to his imagination is 


trary, that applies himſelf to books, or buſineſs, ch 


has that conſtant life in his viſage and conver{:tion,whig 
the idle ſplenetic man borrows ſometimes from the {un 


to repent, becauſe I have put the great day of 
account out of the preſent caſe, and am now 5. 
eminent lingerer, and ſomething ſplenetic, informs 
water, ſeveral gallons of Chalybeate tincture, two hot 
heads of bitters, at the rate of ſixty pound an hoothew, 
_ affronts during the north-eaſterly winds, and 18 /19 ra 
ritorious bravo could boaſt of. Anoth tells me, tt 
are too apt te be lulled into a ftate of ſuch tranquil 
neſs, for which this part of their education ſhould pre 
in his own chamber, he ſays he was for {ome years 7 


recoverably ſunk, and immerſed in the luxury Of an cn 
chair, though at the ſame time, in the genera! cp“ 
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leſs ob jections ariſe, that make the difpatch of jt in x 
fible; and he cries out with Solomon, There 
an the way, a Lion in the ſtreets ; that is, ther 
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cible as a Lion really would be. The man, on tlic cn. 


tracts a cheartul confidence in all his undertakings, fron 
'S) «a 


the daily improvements of his knowledge or fonte 
intead of giving himſelf up to 
Thick-ey'd muſing curſed melancholy, Shakeſpen, 


ſhine, exerciſe, or an agreeable friend, A recluſe ill 
ſobriety muſt be attended with more bitter remorte, thin 
the moſt active debauchery can at any intervals be me. 
leſted with. The rake, if he is a cautious manage, 
will allow himſelf very little time to examine his oan 
conduct, and will beſtow as few reflections upon hint, 
as the lingerer does upon any thing elſe uulef; he ha 
the misfortune to repent, I repeat the misfortune 


quiring not whoſe life is moſt irrelivicus, but molt in. 
convenient. A Gentleman that has formerly been aver 
me, that in one winter he drank {ix hampers of Spai- 
laid one hundred and fiſty infallible ſchemes, in ever 
one of which he was diſappointed, received a tant 
through more miſery and expence, than the e me 

« * . - a 4 all 
he fell into this way at the univerſity, where tae youu 
as prejudices them againſt the buſtle of that worldly but 


pare them. As he could with the utmoſt ſecrecy be 19 
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convey an 


E —He felt by turns the bitter change 
Ot ficrce extremes, extremes by change more fierce. 


. 
Fr 


hen he had a mind to go out, he was ſo ſcrupulous as 
Wo {rm ſome excuſe or other which the idle are ever 
read with, and could not ſatisfy himſelf without this 
bus appearance of juſtice. Sometimes by his own. 
contcivance and inſinuation, the woman that looked at- 
Etcr his chamber would convince him of the neceſſity of 
Waſhing his room, or any other matter of the like joy- 
Fous import, to which he always ſubmitted, after having 
Edccently oppoſed it, and made his exit with much ſeem- 
ling reluctance, and inward delight. Thus did he pais 
the noon of his life in the ſolitude of a monk, and the 
guilt of a libertine. He 1s ſince awakened, by applica- 
tion, out of ſlumber; has no more ſpleen than a Dutch- 
Iman, who, as Sir W. Temple obſerves, is not delicate 
er idle enough to ſuffer from this enemy, but is always 
well when he is not ill, always pleaſed when he is not 
angry.“ ns | | 
| There is a Gentleman I have ſeen at a coffee-houſe 
near the place of my abode, who having a pretty good 
eltate, and a diſinclination to books or buſineſs, to ſecure 
himſelf from ſome of the above-mentioned misfortunes, 
gemploys himſelf with much alacrity in the following 
method. Being vehemently diſpoſed to loquacity, he 
bas a perſon conſtantly with him, to whom he gives an 
annual penſion for no other merit but being very arten- 
nie, and never interrupting him by queſtion and anſwer, 
{Vinatever he may utter that may ſeemingly require it. 
Jo ſecure to himſelf diſcourſe, his fundamental maxim 
ſeems to be, by no means to conlider what he is going 
3 ſay. He delivers therefore every thought as it firſt 
intrudes itſelf upon him, and then, with all the free- 
; | | e dom 
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dom you could wiſh, will examine it, and rally then. 
pertinence, or evince the truth of it. In ſhort, he 8 
the ſame pleaſure in confuting himſelf, as he coul! ha 
done in diſcomfiting an opponent: And his Aiſcourh 
was as that of two perſons attacking each other with 
exceeding warmth, incoherence, and good- nature, They 
is another, whom J have ſeen in the park, employins 
himſelf with the ſame induſtry, though not with' th; 
Tame innocence. He is very dextrous in taking fie, 
and fixing one at each end of a horſe hair, which hi 
8 ſupplies him with: He hangs them over a li. 
tle ftick, which ſuſpenſion inclines them immediately ty 
war upon each other, there being no pokibility of te. 
treat. From the frequent attention of his eyes to the 
combats, he perceives the ſeveral turns and advantages 
of the battle, which are altogether inviſible to a cm. 
mon ſpectator. I the other day found him in the enjoy. 
ment of a couple of gigantic blue-bottles, which wer 
hung out and embattled in the aforeſaid warlike appoint. 
ments. That I might enter into the ſecret ſhocks of this 
conflict, he lent me a magnifying glaſs, which preſented 
me with an engagement between two of the molt rueful 
monſters I have ever read of even in romance. 
If we cannot bring ourſelves to appoint and perfor: 
ſuch taſks as would be of conſiderable advantage ton. 
let us reſolve upon ſome other, however triſling, to be 
performed at appointed times. By this we may gait 
victory over a wandering unſettled mind, and by tnis r: 
gulation of the impulſe of our wills, may, in time, 
make them obedient to the dictates of our reaſon. 
When I am diſpoſed to treat of the irreligion of an 
idle life, it ſhall be under this head, perewnt O ini 
© taxtur : which is an inſcription upon a ſun-dial in ore 
of the inns of court, and is with great propriety place 
to public view in ſuch a place, where the inhabitants be- 
ing in an everlaſting hurry of buſineſs or plealure, te 
| buſy may receive an innocent admonitton to keep tier 
appointments, and-the idle a dreadful one not to Ke? 
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Mr. Ions b:; Auguſt 10, 1713. 


x Am obliged to you for inſerting my letter concern- 


„I ing the demolition of Dunkirk in your paper of 
che ſeventh inſtant 3 but you will find, upon peruſal, 


8 


that you have printed the word 7 hree where you ſhould 


amend by inſerting the whole paragraph, and that 
EZ. which immediately follows it, in your very next paper, 
= The paragraph runs thus: . 1 5 : 
The very common people know, what within two 
months after the ſigning of the peace, the works to- 
© « wards the ſea were to be demoliſhed, and within three 
„ months after it the works towards the land. 
That the ſaid peace was ſigned the laſt of March 
0. 8. | | | 
Il beg pardon for giving you ſo much trouble, which 
was only to avoid miſtakes, having been very much 
abuſed by ſome whiggith ſenleleſs fellows, that give 
out I am for the Pretender. 


Your molt humble fervant, 


_ Excltsn Tory, 


— 


7 9 
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Riſque ſuos patimur mane.— Virg, En. 6. v. 743. 
All have their manes. | Drvpen, 


Mr. TRons1De, 


1 Gentleman in a languiſhing illneſs, which both 
Umſelf, and thoſe who attended him, thought it im- 


4 of the ſtate of a man's mind in that circumſtance be 
J a publiſhing, 1t 15 at your ſervice, and take it as 
follows: | | 


Dear 


have printed the word T xo; which I deſire you would 


; :; i HE following letter was really written by a young 


| pOlible for him to outlive. If you think ſuch an image 
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The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
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« 
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or of his body, in their turns. I have had freq... 


rent views, and hope I have received ſome advantage 


by it. If what Mr. Waller ſays be true, that 


to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, my 


we think of fortifying ourſelves within, when there! 


is undermining it at the root in ſecret. My youth bz 


even as unconcerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, e 


Dear Sir, 
C7 O U formerly obſerved to me, that nothing mi! 

a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, thn 
deſparity we often find in him ſick and well. , 
one of an unfortunate conflitution is perpetually g 
biting a miſerable exampleof the weakneſs of his mind 


ea 


opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe dig. 


Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has made; 
Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 706 


diſcover the incloſed ſtruQure more plainly. Sickte 
is a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a diffidence i 
our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the thouchtie 
a future, better than a thouſand volumes of philoſs 
phers and divines. It gives ſo warning a concuſſion t 
thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength and youth, thi 


ſo little dependence on our outworks. Youth, at: 
very beſt, is but a betrayer of human life in a gerte 
and ſmoother manner than age: It is like a fire 
that nouriſhes a plant upon its bank, and cauſes it 
flouriſh and bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame ti 


dealt more fairly and openly with me: It has aitorced 
ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and given me an 
vantage not very common to young men, that ties 
trations of the world have not dazzled me very muci; 
and I began where moſt people end, with a full ct: 
viction of the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, ac 
the unſatisfactory nature of all human pleaſures. 

When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this {cur 
tenement of my body will fall in a little time, | 


(being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years 280, . 
| | | 6 {cid 
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. told the houſe would tumble over his head) made an- 
ber, “ What care I for the houſe? I am only a 
3 lodger.” I fancy it is the beſt time to die when one 
; in the beſt humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now 
am, I may ſay with conſcience, that I am not at all un- 
7 eaſy at the thought that many men, whom I never had 
anf eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
& When I reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every 
7 angle man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, me- 
chinks it is a ſhame to be concerned at the removal of 
ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morning after my 
& exit, the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, the flowers 
ell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world 
procced in its old courſe, people will laugh as 
heartily, and marry as faſt, as they were uſed to do. 
Ihe memory of man” as it is clegantly expreſt in 
che Wiſdom of Solomon)“ paſſeth away as the remem- 
brance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day.” There 
are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame 
book, to make any young man contented with the 
| proſpect of death. For honourable age is not that 
which ſtandeth in length of time, or is meaſured by 
number of years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to 
men, and an unſpotted life is old age.“ He was taken 
away ſpeedily, left that “ wickedneſs ſhould alter his 
F underitanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul.” 


I am, yours, 


vids 


7 To N ESTO IXON SIDE, Eſq; Greeting. 
„ou pas, 1 18 | 
rect Am ſo happy as to be the huſband of a woman that 
01 never is in the wrong, and yet is at continual war 
cn WE ith every body, eſpecially with all her ſervants, and 
uc; myſelf. As to her maids, ſhe never fails of having at 
cer. leaſt a dozen or fourteen in each year, yet never has 
above one at a time, and the laſt that comes is always 

| the worſt that ever ſhe had in her life; although they 
or WE have given very good content in better families than 


n nne for ſeveral years together: Not that ſhe has the 

e bleaſure of turning them away, but ſhe does fo ferrit 

hem about, Forſooth and Miſtręſs them up, and fo find 
4 i fault 


— EY 
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* that through her great zeal and care to make then 
cy in being no better than they can, our houſe is 20 
© maid comes to know where things ſtand, whip, the 1 
and this all the year round: As to myſelf, all th 
I am of the world's mind, until my dear Patient Grizg 
comes to give her opinion about me, and then pot 
would believe I am as bad as her maids, Oh, . 
IRON SIDE, never was a woman uſed as ſhe is, [he 
in ſheep's clothing. And then her neighbours auf 
ſhe pleaſes of their families, without either returniny 


her compliments, or withdrawing from her oratory 


faucineſs of ſervants, and the unkindneſs of a huſhan 
that is ſo cruel to her, as to deſire her to be quict. Bu 
ſhe is coming. I am in haſte, | 


fault with every thing they do, and talks to they h 
loud and ſo long, that they either give her imme;y, 
warning, or march off without any wages at all, 8 


: th 
ter ſervants than any in the world, and their 08, 
of Bedlam, and nothing in order; for by that tine: 


gone, and ſo we have not another in four or five da; 


world believes me to be one of the beſt of huſbands, i 


world does not think how unhappy ſhe is! I am ay 


III-natur'd, that they refuſe to ſuffer her to ſay uh 


v 


ſo that the poor woman has ſcarcely any fociey 
abread, nor any comfort at home, and all through th 


81, your humble ſervant, 


Nicholas Earring 


| bo 
Hope you will not endure this Dumb Cluml, © 
I am the unlucky ſpouſe of one of thoſe Genil-mvWie 
and when my dear comes from this joyleſs ſociety, r 
an impertinent, noiſy rattle-ſnake, my maid is ae; 
ſow, the man is a thick-ſkulled puppy, and found 8 
like a horſe; my cook is a taſteleſs als; and if a che 
cry, the maid is a careleſs bear: It I have compaf ] 
they are a parcel of chattering magpies ; if «bro o 
am a gaggling gooſe; when I return, you are An 
galloper; women, like cats, ſhould keep the e 
This is a frequent ſentence with him. Conſider n 


remedy againſt a temper that ſeldom ſ peaks, am 
a 5 : N ; ; 0 pee 4 i} 
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Eck; only unkindneſs. This will be a relief to all 
Noce miſerable women who are married to the worſt 
Jof tempers, the ſullen, more eſpecially to 


your diſtreſſed appellant, 


| Goopy Dur. 
Friend NESTOR) Rs 


UR Brother 'Tremble having lately given thee 
wholſora advice concerning tuckers, I ſend thee 
Ja word of counſel touching thyſelf: Verily thou haſt 
Hound great favour with the godly ſiſters. I have read 
in that mvſterious book called AÆſop's fables, how once 
upon a time an aſs arrayed himſelf in the ſkin of a 
lion, thereby deſigning to appear as one of the mighty, 
But behold the vanity of this world was found light, 
the ſpirit of untruth became altogether naked, When 
the vain-glorious animal opened his jaws to roar, the 


esd voice of an aſs braying was heard in the moun- 
ieh tins. Friend, friend, let the moral of this fink deep 
tn into thy mind; the more thou ponderelt thereon, the 


ftter thou wilt become for the fellowſhip of the faith- 
al: We have every day more and more hopes of thee, 
bat between thee and me, when thou art converted, 
thou mult take to thee a ſcripture name: One of thy 
writing brethren bore a very good name, he was en- 
ited Isaac, but now fleepeth. Jacos ſuiteth thy 
bookſeller well. Verily Nes Tor ſoundeth Babylonith 
in the cars of thy well-wiſther and conſtant reader, 


wende third day of the week, 


ophanely called Tueſday. RuTn Pei, 


Sf Yi R, | | 

hid , 5 „ 15 
bu n your grave advice to the fair 
1 ſex not to lay the beauties of their necks ſo 
en, I find they mind you ſo little, that we young 
4 men are in as much danger as ever. Yeſterday, about 


even in the evening, I took a turn with a Gentle- 
man juſt come to town, in a publick walk. We had 
EF ot walked above two rounds, when the ſpark on a 
"WE Vo, II. I: ad ara ſudden 
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ſudden pretended wearineſs, and as I i importuncd hin 
to ſtay longer, he turned ſhort, and pointing to a 6, 

lebrated beauty: What (ſaid he) do you thi! K 12 A 
* mace of, that I ſhould bear the fight . ſuch fr 

* breaſts ? oh! ſke 1s intolerably handſom e 141 
ve parted, and I refolved to take a little mee u 
© the garden, yet avoid the danger by caſting my. e * . 
8 downwards: But to my unſpeakable ſurpriſe, ms 7 
© covered, in the ſame fair creature, the fineſt ar ay ; 
4 
o 
- 


nennen SEO OT I ION 5 
C ²˙ AA 
© wa, 
* — 1 


prettieſt foot that ever fancy imagined, If the pu, 1 


| coats, as well as the 2 thus « diminiſh, what hl 1 
is we do, dear NE5s TOR? If it is neither ſafe 10 0 10 
if at the head nor the feet of the charmer, Whitler f e 

We Mureck our eyes? I need not trouble you w [th : 3 


"kn further deſcription of her, but I beg you would cou. ii 
"8 * i:der that your wards are frail and mortal. 


I. | Your moſt obedient ſervar:, 


EPIMETRICE, 


N. 133 


—— 


Thurklay, Auguſt 13. 


Oh! fatal love of fame? Oh glorious Rent! 


Only deſtructive to the brave and great. f 

Abplsox's Campaign. 
1 E letters which publiſhed in the Guano Wil . 
il of Saturday laſt, are written with ſuch {pirit iv Wi | 
18 | oreatnets of mind, that they had excited a great ci P 
"8 riofity in my Lady Lizard's family, to know what fe. n 
i caficned a quarrel betwixt the two brave men uh 
W wrote them; and what was. the event of their co be. u 
1 [ found the family the other day liſtning in a circle to 
1 Ar. William the Templar, who was informing the Lact Wl : 
Tl of the ceremonies uſed in the ſingle combat, when it? [ 6 
1 Kings of England permitted ſuch trials to be perforrits y 
* 


jn their preſence. He took occaſion from the chance at 


tuch judicial 8 gerne to relate a cuſtom uſed, in 8 
(eU 
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ain part of India, to determine law-ſuits, which he 
Ed nced as a parallel to the ſingle combat. The cuſtom 
That the plaintiff and defendant are thrown into a 
er, where each endeavours to keep under Water as 
. long as he 15 able; and he who comes up lirft loſes che 
J. caufe:“ The author adds, 8 that 1f they had no other 
ay of deciding controxerſies in Europe, the 
might e'en throw themlelves in after them.“ 
be mirth, occaſioned by this Indian law, did not 
Binder the Ladies from reflecting fill more upon the 
Ebove-named letters. I found they had agreed, that 
kt muſt be a miſtreſs which cauſed the duel; and Mrs. 
ECornclia had already ſettled in her mind the faſhion of 
Rueir ums, their colours and devices: My Lady only 
Eid with a ſigh, if either of the combatants had a wife 
End children. 5 | 

ln order to give them what fatisfattion I could, I 
Booked over my papers; and though I could not find 
tte occaſion of the difference, I ſhall preſent the world 


rot. 


lawyers 


„irn an authentic account of the fight, written by the 
Kurvivor to a courtier. The gallant behaviour of the 


ſembatants may ſerve to raiſe in our minds a yet higher 
Iecteſtation of that falſe honour, which robs our country 
et men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 


KirFowarD SACKVILLE'S relation of the fight betwixt 
| him and the lord Bxuce. 


Worthy. STR, 


| S am not ignorant, ſo ought ] to be ſenſible of 
* the falſe aſperſions ſome authorleſs tongues 
d ave laid upon me, in the 15-port of the unſortunate 
cn: paſſage lately happened between the Lord Bruce and 
1c oc ſelf, which as they are ſpread here, fo I may juſtly 
far they reign alſo where you are, There are but two 
nba, Rays to reſolve doubts of this nature; by oath, or by 
e word. The firſt is due to magiſtrates, and communi— 
adi able to friends; the other to ſuch as maliciouſly ſlan- 


err, and impudently defend their aſſertion. Your love, 

my merit, aſſure me, you hold me your triend, 
which eſteem I am much defirous to retain. Do me 
nderſtand the truth of that; and 


in 


, in ercſore the right to u 
Cite : [ 2 
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iin my behalf inform others, who either are, or may), 


infected with ſiniſter rumours, much prejudicial tg; 
fair opinion | deſire to hold amongſt all worthy per 
ſons. And on the faith of a Gentleman, the rej, 
„I ſhall give is neither more nor leſs than the bare truth 
The incloſed contains the firſt citation, ſent me r 
Paris by a Scotch Gentleman, who delivered it to nein 
« Derbyſhire at my father-1n-law's houſe: After it fojl,y; 
« my then anſwer, returned him by the ſame bearer. 
The next is my accompliſhment of my firſt promij, 
being a particular aſſignation of place and Weapors 
« which I ſent by a ſervant of nine, by poſt from Rotte;. 
dam, as ſoon as I landed there. The receipt of which, 
joined with an acknowledgment of my too fair dis 
« riage to the deceaſed Lord, is teſtified by the lit, 


Which periods the buſineſs until we met at Terpola in 


« Zealand, it being the place allotted for rendezyqus; 


where he, accompanied with one Mr. Crawford, an Eng: 
- + lith Gentleman, for his Second, a ſurgeon, and a mar, 


arrived with all the ſpeed he could. And there having 


rendred himſelf, Iaddreſſed my Second, SirJohnHeidon, 


to let him underſtand, that now all following ſhould be 
done by conſent, as concerning the terms whereon 
we ſhould fight, as allo the place. To our Seconds ye 
gave power for their appointments, who agreed we 
thouldgo to Antwerp, from thence to Bergen-op-Z,com, 
where in the mid-way but a village divides the States 
territories from the Arch-Duke's. And there was the 
deſtined ſtage, to the end, that having ended, he, that 
could, might preſently exempt himſelf from the juſtice 
of the country, by retiring into the dominion not of- 
fended. It was farther concluded, that in caſe any 
* ſhould fall or flip, that then the combat ſhould ceale, 


and he whoſe ill fortune had ſo ſubjected him, was to 


© acknowledge his life to have been in the other's hand, 
© But in caſe one party's ſword ſhould break, because 
© that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed that 
the other ſhould take no advantage, but either ten 
be made friends, or elſe upon even terms go to it agi. 
© Thus theſe concluſions being each of them related t0 
© his party, was by us both approved, and aſſented tv, 
* Accordingly we embarked for Antwerp. Andby reason 
| | 15 
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Lord, as T conceive, becauſe he could not handſom- 
without danger or diſcovery, had not paired the 


* 


FT 
i\s 


4 


1 word I ſent him to Paris; bringing one of the ſame 


length. but twice as broad; my Second excepted againſt 
© jt, and adviſed me to match my own, and ſend him 
© the choice, which I obeyed; it being, you know, the 
* challenger's privilege to elect his weapon. At the 
delivery of the ſword, which was performed by Sir 
john Leidon, it pleaſed the Lord Bruce to chooſe my 
own, and then, paſt expectation, he told him, that he 
© found himtelf ſo far behind hand. as a little of my blood 
word not ſerve his turn; and therefore he was now 
© refolyed to have me alone, becauſe he knew (for I will 
wie his own words) „ that ſo worthy a Gen nan, and 
my triend, could not endure to ſtand by and tee him do 
that which he muſt, to ſatisſy himſelf and his honour.?? 
Hereupon Sir John Heidon replied, that ſuch intentions 
were bloody and butchery, far unfitting ſo noble a 
perſonage, who ſhould deſire to bleed for reputation, 
not for life; withal adding, he thought himſelf in- 
jured, being come thus far, now to be prohibited from 
executing thoſe honourable offices he came for. The 
Lord for anſwer, only reiterated his former reſoluti— 
ons; wherenpon, Sir John leaving him the ſword he 
had elected, delivered me the other, with his determi— 
nations. The which not for matter, but manner, 
ſo moved me, as though to my remembrance, I had 
not of a long while eaten more liberally than at dinner, 
and therefore unfit for ſuch an action (ſeeing the ſur- 
gcons hold a wound upon a full ſtomach much more 
dangerous than otherwiſe) I requeſted my Second to 
| 
certify hin, I would preſently decide the difference, 
and therefore he ſhould preſently meet me on horſe— 
back, only waited on by our ſurgeons, they being un- 
; armed. Together we rode, but one before the other 
lome twelve ſcore, about two Engliſh miles: And then, 
pation having ſo weak an enemy to aflail, as my direc- 
tion, eaſily became victor, and uſing his potver, made 
me obedient to his commands. I being veriiy mad 
with anger, the Lord Bruce ſhould thirft after my life 
with a kind of aſſuredneſs, ſecing J had come ſo far, 
and needleſly, to give him leave to regain his loſt re- 
1 3 | putation; 


LEY * 


* 


* 
Lg 
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bei; "g fully N e (God forgive ns!) to di 5 100 


at my enemy, but was ort; and in drawi ing backs 


} is \ nd 
an rage. glove on it, loſt one of zer fever 
21 


a ain afreſh, with a kick and a wrench toge tler, 


putation; bade him a alight, which with all willing 0 
he quickly e 8 ranted. and there in a Meadow ancle des, 
in water at the leaſt, bidding farewel to our double 
in our ſhirts hezan to charge each other; having 
commanded our ſurgeons to withdraw themſ:l; 
pretty diſtance from 1 us, conjuring them beſide: 
they reſpected our favours, or their own aſe . 

dot to ſar, but ſuffer us to execute our pleaſure; | 


E 

* 
ab 
» 


＋ A 
o 


We 
0 


each other by what means we could; ; I made a rd 


arm IL. received: a ore 25 Kwund therehn, when 


4% » & * — $ , * 7 44 Gb 4 . . + Y 
terpreted a8 à ren ard for my 12 e nos HT: buen 
{to % 4 


wi. © > % 44.4. $3434 56 1 


8 


* * 4 * eg * 

IN SY * 1 / "4 % > 4 12 1 4 9 — * 1 * 1 „ - 
TCYCR2C 1 Pries in to him, thouch ei then mi ed hin 
_ {2 vw } +. * . {4 * iin 33 3 7 SET 2 
C' az 41d Lil FRCELVEC 4 Wund 424 144 il 

. ny - * 4 8 * 


Ver CXp. Ct ral! or 
true 281 ng my hand, An but 
— 1 
hough tne mean. ; which hung by a kin, and 9 
ight yet remiulleth-as before, and T am pat in 30ps 
one day to recover. the uſe of it again. Par at lib 
breatileſs, yet kee epu ug our holds, there pak on both 
ſides propofitions of quitting cach other's ſword. 3 
when amity was dead, confidence cold not 5 
and who mould quit Crit was the queition ;. 1 which 
on neither part, either would perform, and reftiivin 


freed my long captivated weapon. Which incont. 
nently levying at his throat, be eing maſter full of bis! 
demanded, if he would aſk his lite, or yield his fword; 
both which, though in that iminent da bern i 
bravely denied to do. Myſelf being wounded, an 
feeling loſs of blood, having three conduits runsitg 
on me, which began to make me faint; ; and he co . 
rageouſly perſiſling not to accord to either of my pr. 
pot ions; through remembrance of his former big, 

deſite,- and feeling of my preſent eſtate, I ſtruec a 
his heart, but with his avoiding miſt my aim, vet 


paſt through the body, and drawing out Lay f. ord ke. 


1 


25 alt it again, ge another place; when he 15 
| «1; 
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„On Jam lain!” ſeconding his ſpeech with all the 
« {ice he had to caſt me. But being too weak, after J 
„ nad detended his aſlault, I eafily became maſter of 
© him, lap ing him on his back; when being upon him, 
redemanded if he would requeſt his life, but it 


Ly 


8 ſeemed he prized it not at ſo dear a rate to be behold- 
, en for it; bravely replying “ he ſcorned it.“ Which 
„aer of his was ſo noble and worthy, as I proteſt I 
Cold not find in my heart to offer him any more vio— 
„ * /2nce, only keeping him dowa until at length his ſur- 
i... 201, afar off, cried out, “ he would immediately die 
To «if his wounds were not ſtopped.” Whereupon I aſked 
F< i 2 defired his furgeon ſhould come, which he accept- 
ee ci of; and fo being drawn away, I never offered to 
„„de his ſword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead 
MF ian, for fo 1 held him to be. This thus ended, I 
„ * retired to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms after had 
+0, MF remained a while for want of blood, I loſt my üght, 
„band withal, as I then thought, my lite alſo, But ftrong 
12 5 water and his diligence quickly recovered me, when [I 
\1 WM © clſcaped a great danger. For my Lord's ſurgeon, when 
1 WF © no body dreamt of it, came full at me with his Lord's 
ta, word; and had not mine, with my ſword, interpoſed 
bnd himſelf, I had been flain by thoſe baſe hands: Al- 


ga © though my Lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, and 
paſt all expectation of life, conformable to all his 


- 


ics, i © for er carriage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried 
he out, Raſcal! hold thy hand.” So may I proſper as I 


have dealt ſihcerely with you in this relation; which 
ont. pray you, with the incloſed letter, deliver to my 
bie Lord Chamberlain. And fo, &c. 

„ | yours, 
on, the Sch of | 
and Sept. 1613. | EDwaRD SACKVILLE. 
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No x 34 Friday, Auguſt I 4. 


Wc 


Matronæ preter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 

Cetera, ni Catia eft, demiſſa weſte tegentis. 
5 e Hor. Sat. 2. 1. 1. v. g. 
In virtuous dames, you ſee their face alone: 

None ſhow the reſt, but women of the town. 


5 nd 
WI! Lion having given over roaring for ſome tin e i! 
I find that ſeveral ſtories have been ſpread am pre 
in the country to his diſadvantage. One of my ch Tray 
reipondents tells me, it is confidently reported of hin, Peck 
in their parts, that he is ſilenced by authority; ancth to : 
informs me, that he hears he was ſent for by a meſſenger Ithor 
who had orders to bring him away with all his paper 
and that upon examination he was found to contain f. G 


veral dangerous things in his maw. TI muſt not oni 
another report which has been raiſed by ſuch as ar 
enemies to me and my Lion, namely, that he 1; ſtan. 
ed for. want of food, and that he has not had a go fre 
meals meat for this tortnight. I do hereby declare the in 
reports to be altogether groundleſs; and tince !] am en. 
tradicting common fame, I mult likewiſe acquaint th WW al 
world, that the ſtory of a two hundred pound bank-vil BW ag 
being conveyed to me through the mouth of my Lia {| 
has no foundation of truth in it. The matter of f pr 
is this, my Lion has not roared for theſe twelve di co 
paſt, by reaſon that his prompters have put very i th 
words in his mouth, and ſuch as he could not utter wit MS w! 
common honour and decency. Notwithſtanding ti: «- 
admonitions I have given my correſpondents, many « WW an 
them have crammed great quantities of ſcandal down WS ( 
his throat, others have choaked him with lewdneſs an: le. 
ribaldry. Some of them have gorged him with ſo muc: co 
nonſenſe that they have made a very aſs of hin WW n 
On Monday laſt, upon examining, I found him an «WF 
rant French tory, and the day after, a virulent wy # 
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I Some have been {0 miſchie vous as to make him fall 
pon his keeper, and give me very reproachful lan- 
W cuage ; but as 1 have promiſed to reſtrain him from 
borting any man's reputation, ſo my reader may be 
E - cured that I myſelf ſhall be the laſt man whom I wil 
E Fer him to abuſe. However, that I may give general 
E {:ti:faQtion, I have a deſign of converting a room in 
Mr. Button's houſe to the Lion's library, in which 1 
intend to depoſite the ſevera] packets of letters and pri- 


3 vate intelligence which I do not communicate to the pub- 


13 
2 


and may afford good lights to future hiſtorians who ſhall 
3 give an account of the preſent age. In the mean while, 
as hc Lion is an animal which has a particular regard 
for chaſtity, it has been obſerved that mine has taken de- 
liobt in roaring very vehemently againit the untuckered 
7 neck, and, as far as I can find by him, is fill determined 


# 


? thorooghly reformed. 8 


Good Mr. IR ox SIDE. 5 
Muſt acquaint you, for your comfort, that your 
1 Lion is grown a kind of bull-beggar among the 
F wowen where J live. When my wife comes home late 
from cards, or commits any other enormity, I whiſper 


Fagain. What can be a greater ſign, that they them- 
ſelves are ſenſible they have ſtripped too far, that their 
F pretending to call a bit of linen which will hardly 
EF cover a filver groat their modeſty-picce? it is obſerved 
EF that this modeſty- piece ſtill ſinks lower and lower, and 
EF who knows where it will fix at laſt ? | 5 

Tou muſt know, Sir, I am a Turkey merchant, 
and Ilived ſeveral years in a country where the women 
ſlow nothing but their eyes. Upon my return to En 3 
bend I was almoſt out of countenance to ſee my pretty 


woch hbcrality, though at that time many of chem 
I "cre concealed under the modeſt ſhade of the tucker. 
bon akter married a very fine woman, who alwazs 
S 6 | goes 
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lick. Theſe manuſcripts will in time be very valuable, 


Ito roar louder and louder, until that irregularity be 


in her car, partly between jeſt and earneſt, that I 
F. will tell the Lion of her.“ Dear Sir, do not let them 
alone until you have made them put on their tuckers 


& country-women laying open their charms with ſo 
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more than other men, I have now the leait ſhare of x 


aſide half her. clothes, ſhe begins to think herklf 
half dreſt. Now, Sir, if I may preſume to ay 4, 


this faſhion, by ſhowing the immodeſty of it. It ym 


them, that if they would get huſbands, they mit 


themſelves; you have lately informed us on! 


U 
Pleaſed 


ſhould 


goes in the extremity of the faſhion. I wa; 
to think, as every married man mult be, that! 
make daily diſcoveries in the dear creature, wid 
were unknown to the reſt of the world. Bu jig 
this new airy faſhion is come up, every one's eye ,, 
familiar with het as mine; for I can poſitively at 
that her neck is grown eight inches within th-{ the, 


. 
years. And what makes me tremble when [ thin. ce 
of it, that pretty foot and ancle are now expoſed n ca 
the hehe of the whole world, which made my yg Wi 
heart dance within me, when I firſt found myſelf the at! 
Froprietor. As in all appearance the curtain i; be 
riſing, I Had a parcel of raſcally young fellows in E. or 


neiphbourhood are in hopes to be preſented with 
new ſcene every day. 1 a, * 
In ſhort, Sir, the tables are now quite turned up 
me. Inftead of being acquainted with her- pere 


Wien ſhe is at home ſhe is continually muffled ay, 
and concealed in mobs, morning gowns and hand. 
kerchiefs; but ſtrips every afternoon to appear © 
pubhek. Fer ought I can ind, when ſhe has throw 


yon have been in the wrong to think of retorin; Wi F 


expect to make female profelytes, you mult corving 


— 


net ſhew all before marriage. I am ſure, had ny 
wife been dreſſed before I married her as ihe h 4 


A 
preſent, ſhe would have fatisfied a good half of my WM: 
curicſity. Many a man has been hindred from Aug 
out his money on a ſow, by ſeeing the principu BE: 1 
figure of it hung out before the door. I have 07a 91 


obſerved a curious paſſenger ſo attentive to toe! 
objects which he could ſee for nothing, that ue (9k 
no notice of the maſter of the ſhovy, who was colts 
nually crying out, © Pray gentlemen walk in.“ 

J have told you at the beginning of this 1099 
how Mahomet's ſhie-diſciples are obliged to (che 
foreign news papers of the regulations wich 418 


& © 1/48 


v - v 
5 
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« pope 15 NOW making among the Roman ladies in this 
articular; and I hope, our Britiſh dames notwith- 
J. tinding they have the fineſt frans in the world, will 
© be content to ſhew no more of them than what 
belongs to the face and to the neck properly ſpeaking. 
Their being fair is no excuſe for their being naked. 

| . You know, Sir, that in the beginning of laſt 
J. century, there was a fect of men amongſt us, who 
J. called themſelves Adamites, and appeared in publick 
. without clothes. This hereſy may ſpring up in the 
. other ſex, if you do not put a timely ſtop to it, there 
„ being ſo many in all publick places, who ſhow fo 
great an inclination to be Evites. 


* lam, SIR, & 


I 
WIC HW 


Vir nie JE Volo . Hor. Od. 29. 2 Jo V. 54. 


—Virtue, tho' in rags, will keep me warm. 
1 Davypan. 


Good conſcience is to the ſoul what health is 
L \ to the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe and 
Wrenity within us, and more than countervaile all the 
Flamities and afflictions which can poſſibly befal us. I 
no nothing fo hard for a generous mind to get over as 
lamny and reproach, and cannot find any method of 
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leting the foul under them, beſides this fingle one, of 
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nature! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed with 
commendations I receive, though I am ſenſible it 9: 
madman that beſtows them on me. In the ſame 1 
though we are often ſure that the cenſures which zu 

paſſed upon us are uttered by thoſe who know nothir, 
of kus, and have neither means nor abilities to form 
right judgment of us, we cannot forbear being griesei 
at what they ſay. _ = 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo natural 4 
the beſt and wiſeſt of men, 1 have taken a particyly 
pleaſure in obſerving the conduct of the old philog. 
phers, how they bore themſelves up againſt the malice 
and de traction of their enemies | 
The way to filence calumny, ſays Bias, is to be 
always exerciſed in ſuch things as are praiſe-worthy, 
Socrates, after having received tentence, told his friend, 
that he had always accuſtomed himſelf to regard ty; 
and not cenſure, and that he was not troubled at his con. 
demnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from guilt, k 
Vas in the ſame ſpirit that he heard the accuſations gf 
his two great adverſaries, who had uttered againſt hin 
the moſt virulent reproaches. Anytus and Melitus, fas 
he, may procure ſentence againſt me, but they cannor 
hurt me. This divine philoſopher was ſo well fortifcd 
in his own innocence, that he neglected all the 1mpo- 
tence of evil tongues which were engaged in his deſtrue. 
tion. This was properly the ſupport of a good conf. 
ence, that contradicted the reports which had been 
raiſed againſt him, and cleared him to himſelf, 

Others of the philoſophers rather chooſe to retort the 
injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to diſarm it wit 
reſpect to themſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung then, 
though at the ſame time they had the addreſs to mas: 
their aggreſſors ſuffer with them. OF this kind wa 
Ariftotle's reply to one who purſued him with long ar! 
Littcr invectives. You, fays he, who are uſed to ſufer 
reproaches, utter them with delight; I who have 50. 
been uſed to utter them take no pleaſure in hcariy 
them. Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one wh) 
ſpoke Ii of bim: No body will believe you when y02 
ſpeak io me, any more than they would believe ts 
ſhould I ſpeak well of you, | 
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In theſe and many other inſtances, I could produce, 
the bitterneſs of the anſwer ſufficiently teſtifies the un- 
exſineſs of mind the perſon was under who made it. I 
| ould rather adviſe my reader, if he has not in this caſe 
the ſecret conſolation, that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches 
as are caſt upon him: To follow the advice of Epictetus; 
| if any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider whether he has 
truth on his ſide; and if fo, reform thyſelf, that his cen- 
ſures may not affect thee. When Anaximander was 
told, that the very boys Iaughed at his ſinging ; Ay, 
{ſays he; then I muſt learn to ſing better. But of all 
| the ſayings of philoſophers which I have gathered toge- 
| ther for my own uſe on this occation, there are none 
| which carry in them more candour and good ſenſe than 
the two following ones of Plato. Being told that he 
| had many enemies who ſpoke ill of him: It is no mat- 
ter, ſaid he, I will live ſo that none ſhall believe them. 
| Hearing at another time, that an intimate friend of his 
| had ſpoken detractingly of him: I am ſure he would 
| not do it, ſays he, if he had not ſome reaſon for it. 
This is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of drawing 
the ſting out of a reproach, and a true method of pre- 
pering a man for that great and only relief againſt the 
pains of calumny, “ga good conſcience.” 5 
deſigned in this eſſay, to ſhow, that there is no hap- 
| pineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this excellent 
frame of mind, and that no perſon can be miſerable who 
is in the enjoyment of it; but I find this ſubject fo well 
treated in one of Dr. South's ſermons, that I ſhall £11 
this Saturday's paper with a paſtage of it, which cannot 
| WF but make the man's heart burn within him, who reads 
it with due attention. 
That admirable author having ſhown the virtue of a 
good conſcience in ſupporting a man under tac greateſt 
| trials and difficulties of life, concludes with repreſenting 
its force and efficacy in the hour of death. | 
| © The third and laſt inſtance, in which above all 
| © others this confidence towards God does moſt emi- 
| © nently ſhow and exert 1tſclf, is at the time of death. 
| © Which ſurely gives the grand opportunity of trying 
| © both the ſtrength and worth of every principle. 
| © When a man fball be juſt about to quit the ſtage 
'B ; of 
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* of this world, to put off his mortality, and 


a «a 
R „ 


the joy of thy Lord.“? is 


00 


deliver up his laſt accounts to Ged; at which fal = 
time his memory ſhall ſerve him for little ele, u WB 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his pal life N. 
and his former extravagancics ſtripped of all thei | - 
pleaſure, but retaining their guilt : What is it thee 5 
that can promiſe him a fair paſſage into the other 
world, or a comfortable appearance before his drezd. 
ful judge when he is there ? Not all the friends and 5 
intereſts, all the riches and honours under heaven | 
can ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or one word | 
of c-mfort to him in that condition; they may poi. Wh © 
bly reproach, but they cannot relieve him. | 6 
No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy tempter ny 
ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and trouble hig, out 
and the pains of a dying body to hinder and Ciſco. Spe 
poſe him, and the ſettlement of worldly affairs to dit me 
turb and confound him; and in a word, all things con. me 
ſpire to make his ſick bed grievous and unealy ; nothing of 
can then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, and pews acc 
lite in the midſt of death, but a clear couſcience, frl 
«« And the teſtimony of that thall make the co:mtorts of a n 
heaven deſcend upon his weary head, like a refreſhig; 1a] 
dew, or ſhower upon a parched ground. It ſhall vice be 
him ſome lively earneſts, and ſecret anticipations of ji; d 
approaching joy. It ſhall bid his ſoul go out of the ed 
body undauntedly, and lift up his head with confidence by 
before ſaints and angels. Surely the comfort, which wh 
it conveys at this ſeaſon, is ſomething bigger than th? der 
capacities of mortality, mighty and uſpeakable, and Ie 
not to be underſtood until it comes to be ſelt. co: 
„ And now, who would not quit all the pleaſures and M. 
traſh and trifles, which are apt to captivate the hear! thi 
of man, and purſue the greateſt rigours of piety, a. ſa⸗ 
auſterities of a good life, to purchaſe to himielt ſuc! a Nat 
conſcience, as at tlre hourof death, when all the fricnd- an 
mip in the world ſhall bid him adieu, and the wi0.: of 
creation turns its back upon him, ſhall ditions the lov! 0 
and cloſe his eyes with that bleſſed ſentence, We! in 
done thou good and faithful ſervant, enter thou int, FI 
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NeXes atque dies patet atri janua atis. - 
| | | Virg. En. 6. v. 127. 
The gates of death are open night and day. 
| Drvnves, 
| COme of our quaint moraliſts have pleafed them- 
| 6 ſelves with an obſervation, that there is but one 
way of coming into the world, but a thouſand to go 
cut of it. I have ſeen a fanciful dream written by a 
Spaniard in which he introduces the perſon of death 
metamorphoſing himſelf like another Proteus into innu— 
| merable ſhapes and figures. To repreſent the fatality 
| of fevers and agues, with many other diſtempers and 
accidents that deftroy the life of man, death enters 
Frſt of all in a body of fire; a litte after he appear: like 
à man of ſnow, then rolls about the room like a cannon- 
ball, then lies on the table like a gilded pill; after this 
he transforms himſelf all of a ſudden, into a ſword, then 
| dwindles ſucceſſively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to a crook- 
ed pin, to a needle, to a hair. The Spaniard's deſign 
by this allegory, was to ſhew the many affaults to 
which the life of man is expoſed, and to let his rea- 
| cer ſee that there was ſcarce any thing in nature ſo very 
mean and inconſiderable, but that it was able to over- 
come him, and lay his head in the duſt, I remember 
Monſieur Paſchal, in his reflections on Providence, has 
tis obſervation upon Cromwelt's death. That uſurper, 
ſays he, who had deftroyed the royal family in his own 
nation, who had made all the princes of Europe tremble, 
and truck a terror into Rome itſelf, was at laſt taken out 
0: the world by a fit of the gravel. An atom, a grain 
et ſand, ſays he, that would have been of no ſigniſicancy 
| 12 any other part of the univerſe, being lodged in 
| fuck a particular place, was an inſtrument of Provi- 
| cence to bring about the mot happy revolutions, and to 
bereore from tlie face of the garch this troabier of man- 


kind. 
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kind. In ſhort, ſwarms of diſtempers are every whe 
hovering over us; caſualties, whether at home or bem 
whether we wake or ſleep, fit or walk, are planted abo 
us in ambuſcade; every element, every climate, ere, 
ſeaſon, all nature is full of death, * by 
There are more caſualties incident to men than u Bew. 
men, as battles, ſea- voyages with ſeveral dangerous ta of: 
and profeſſions that often prove fatal to the practiticne: WM Cro! 
have ſeen a treatiſe written by a learned phyffcian u 
the diſtempers peculiar to thoſe who work in cnc M Cut 
marble. It has been therefore obſerved by curious we | of 
that upon a ſtrict examination there are more mals Surf 
brought into the world than females. Providence to ſap Too 
ply this waſte in the ſpecies, has made allowances forh of: 
by a ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex. Thoſe win MIR b. 
have made the miceſt calculations have found, I think, Mad 
that taking one year with another, there are ab Kno 
twenty boys produced to nineteen girls. This obſer. FFrig 
vation is to well grounded, that I will at any time le. 
five to four, that there appear more male than fend IR Of 
infants in every weekly bill of mortality. An at Bro! 
can be a more demonſtrative argument for the lunerine Old 


— 
©S 
1 — 


tendency of Providence? e Clir 
There are c. ſualties incident to every particular . Cha 
tion and way of life A friend ef mine was once ſu- ed 


ing, that he fancied there would be ſomething new and ie 
_ diverting in a country bill of mortality. Upon commu re 
nicating this hint to a gentleman 'who was then going By! 
down to his 1eat, which lies at a confiderablc dine Mag 
from London, he told me he would make a collection, Cho 
as well as he could, of the ſeveral deaths that had bag. f 
pened in his country for the ſpace of a whole year, and Of 
ſend them up to me in the form of ſuch a bill as | men- Ca 
tioned. The reader will here ſee that he has been as good ele 
as his promiſe, To make it the more entertaining he as o. 
ſet down, among the real diſtempers, ſome imaginary Wi 
ones, to which the country people aſcribe the deaths cf 

ſome of their neighbours, I ſhall extract out of them 

ſuch only as ſeem almoſt peculiar to the country, layin 

alice fevers, apoplexies, {mall-pox, and the like, wl 

they have in common with towns and Cities, 


7 


ne quick-ſet hedge 


Two duels, vx. : 


irt, between a frying-pan and a pitch-forl 


Second, between a joint-ſtool and a brown jug 


f Bewitched | | 13. 


4 Croſt in love 


. A 


of the pariſh | I 
urfeit of curds and cream | | 2” 
Took cold ſleeping at church 11 
Of a ſprain in his ſhoulder by ſaving his dog at a bull- 
| baiting : 
Lady B—'s cordial water | = 
Knocked down by a quart bottle | I 
Prighted out of his wits by a headleſs dog wich ſawcer 
| eyes | I 

Of October | 25 
Broke a vein in bawling for a knight of the ſhire 1 

Old women drowned upon trial of witchcraft 3 
Climbing a crow's neſt 1 
Chalk and green apples 4 
Led into a horſe-pond by a Will of the Whiſp B 
Died of a fright in an exerciſe of the Trained Bands 1 
Orer-eat himſelf at a houſe-warming 3 
By the parſon's bull 2 
Vagrant beggars worried by the ſquire's houſe- dog 2 
Shot by miſtake | | | 1 
Of a mountebank doctor 6 
Of the Merry Andrew * 
[Caught her death in a wet ditch | 1 
Old age . | 100 
Foul diſtemper — 80 


Broke his neck in robbing a hen-rooſt 
cut finger turned to a a gangreen by an old gentlewoman 
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Of a fix bar-gate, fox-hunters | 4 
. 15 


1 
1 
3 
Of an evil tongue | 2: 
7 
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— . hateri 
Juſbitiæque tenax, fats dict 8 mereris ? 
Aginſco procerem "Juv. Sat. g. 5. 


Convince the world, that youre devout and trie, 
He juſt in all you ſay, in all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to 
A peer of the firſt quality do me. STEPH 


"Ore ce, Juvenal, Baileau, and indeed the oor 
writers in almoſt every age, have expole wi 
all the ſtrength of wit and good ſenſe, the vanity cht 
man's valuing himſelf upon his anceſtors, and end: 
voured to ſlew that true nobility conſiſts in vinu 
not in birth. With ſubmiſſion howerer to ſo mi 
great authorities, I think they have p puſhed t nis matte 
a little too far. We ought in pratitude to honour th 
poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed either the intetelg 
reputation of their country. And by whoſe 1a-0urn 
_ ourtelves are more happy, wiſe, or virtaous thn 
ſhould have been without them. Beſides, uta 
ſpeaking, a man bids fairer for greatnets of (or), wh 
is the deſcendent of worthy anceftors, and has gol 
blood in his veins, than one who is come of an 1910 
and obſcure parentage, For theſe reaſons 1 thin! 
man of merit, who is derived from an illuſtrious li 
is very juſtly to be regarded more than a man of equ 
merit, who has no claim to hereditary hon9urs. Nay 
I think thoſe who are indifferent in themſelves and han 
nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the virtues of tis 
forefathers, are to be looked upon with a degree 
veneration even upon that account, and to be niet 
reſpected than the common Fun of men wi ho are of 
and vulgar extraction. 
After having thus aſcribed due honours to bi 
and parentage, I muſt however take notice of un 
who arrogate to themſelves more : honours than are dl 
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em on this account. The firſt are ſuch who are 
enough ſenſible that vice and ignorance taint the 
os, and that an unworthy behaviour degrades and 
Jonobles a man in the eye of the world as much as 
ich and family aggrandize and exalt him. 

he ſecond are thoſe who believe a new man of an 
W'-ited merit is not more to be honoured than an infſig- 
cant and worthleſs man who is deſcended from a long 
Poe of patriots and heroes: or, in other words, be- 


founder of their family was, upon whoſe reputation 
ey value themſelves. : | | 5 

Jut I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe whoſe qua- 
S: {its uppermoſt in all their diſcourſes and behaviour. 
Ln empty man of a great family is a creature that is 
his air, in his eye-brow. He has indeed nothing but 
Is nobility to give employment to his thoughts. Rank 
Ind precedency are the important points which he 1s 
ways diſcuffing within himſelf. A gentleman of this 
un began a ſpeech in one of king Charles's parlia- 
ents: “ Sir, J had the honour to be born at a time“ 
pon which a rough honeſt gentleman took him up ſhort, 
| [ would fain know what that gentleman means, Is 
there any one in the hoaſe that has not had the ho- 
nour to be born as well as him(elf?” The good 
nſe which r-1gns in our nation has pretty well deſtroyed 
is ſtarched behaviour among men who have ſeen the 
forld, and Know that every gentleman will be treated 
pon a foot of equality. But there are many who have 
ad their education among women, dependents or ſlat- 
rers, that loſe all the reſpect which would otherwiſe 
paid them, by being too aſſiduous in procuring it. 


Pat he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in all the ordi- 
ary occurrences of life, He meaſures out his bow to 
e degree of the perſon he converſes with. I have 
en him in every inclination of the body, from a fa- 
mar nod to the low ſtoop in the ſalutation ſign. I 
member hive of us, who were acquainted with one 
beider, met together one morning at his lodgings, 
en a wag of the company was ſaying, it would be 


* 


d with contempt a perſon who is ſuch a man as the 


Farce converſible. You read his anceſtry in his ſmile, - 


My lord Froth has been ſo educated in punctilio, 


worth 
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Worth while to cbſerve how he would didingah , 


is firft entrance. Accordingly he no ſooner cane A m 
the room, but caſting his eye about, M) 19,0 ¹ ot 
one, fays he, your moſt humble ſervant, Sir h;c,, Wit), 
your humble ſervant. Your ſervant, Mr, Iron een 
PDucker how do you do? Ha! Frank, are you the. ji t 
There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover au 
whoſe heart is full of his family. Weak mind; Mr: 
have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the nurſery, yoy fi» © 
brothers that have been brought up to nothing, Suze et 
annuated retainers to a great houſe, have gere e 
their thoughts taken up with little elſe, _ lin 
I had ſome years ago, an aunt of my own, by ire 
Mrs. Martha Ironfide, who would never marry eres 
herſelf, and is ſuppoſed to have died a maid in Hh 
ſcore year of her age. She was the chronic Hf cle 
family, and paſt away the greateſt part of the ur ie 

years of her life in recounting the antiquity, manage 
exploits and alliances of the IRonsiDEs. Mit. H bee 
converſed generally with a knot of old virgin, Hit! 
were likewiſe of good families, and had been very cri 20 
all the beginning of the laſt century. They were ooh! 
one of them as proud as Lucifer, but ſaid their pr: oP © 
twice a day, and in all other reſpects were the hily”> 
women in the world. If they ſaw a fine peiticot ; 
he peel OwI 


church, they immediately took to picces tle pediß 
of her that wore it, and would Lit up their cuts to 
ven at the confidence of the ſaucy mins, whe: th 
found ſhe was an honeſt tradeſman's daughter, | 
impoſiible to deſcribe the pious indignation that wa 
riſe in them at the fight of a man who lived plenit: 
on an eſtate of his own getting. They were tranfpor 
with zeal beyond meaſure, if they heard of a you 
woman's matching into a great family upon acc" 
only of her beauty, her merit, or her money. In ſha 

there was not a female within ten miles ot them! 
| 7 8 : alla 
was in poſſeſſion of a gold watch, a pearl nec 
or piece of Mecklin lace, but they examined her ti! 


* 
1 
% 
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. . E 1er 0 
it. My aunt Martha uſed to chide me very fred gi, 
for not ſufficiently valuing myſelf. She would na! * 
a bit all dinner-time, if at an invitation ſhe found! 8 


had been ſeated below herſelf ; and would frown !} 
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ſor an hour together, if ſhe ſaw me give place to 
man under a Baronet. As I was once talking to 
of a wealthy citizen whom ' ſhe had refuſed in her 
th, ſhe declared to me with great warmth, that ſhe | 
trred a man of quality in his ſhirt to the richeſt 
unen the change in a coach and fix. She pre- 
3d that cur family was nearly related by the mo- 
”. {ide to half a dozen Peers; but as none of them 
wy any thing of the matter, we always kept it as a 
et among ourſelves. A little before her death ſhe 
; reciting to me the hiſtory of my forefathers ; but 
ling a little longer than ordinary upon the actions 
r Gilbert Ironfide, who had a horſe ſhot under him 
dcchill fight, I gave an unfortunate piſh, and aſked, 
That was all this to me?“ upon which ſhe retired to 
cloſet, and fell a ſcribbling for three hours together, 
which time, as I afterwards found, ſhe ſtruck me out 
er will, and left all ſhe had to my ſiſter Margaret, 
Chcedling baggage, that uſed to be aſking queſtions 
ut her great grandfather from morning to night, 
now lies buried among the family of the Ironſides, 
h a fone over her, acquainting the reader, that ſhe 
| at the age of eighty years, a ſpinſter, and that 
Was deſcended of the ancient family of the Ironſides. 
After which follows the genealogy drawn up by 
own hand. | | PET < 
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meenditgue animum fame vVententis amore. | 
Virg. An. 6. v. 889. 


Ind fires his mind with love of future fame. 


Here is nothing which 1 ſtudy ſo much in the 
courſe of theſe my daily diſſertations as variety. 
this means every one of my readcis is ſure ſome 
or other to find a ſubject that pleaſes him, and al- 
every paper has ſome particular ſet of men for its 

| advocates, 
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_ advocates. Inſtead of ſeeing the number of my pay, 
every day increaſing, they would quickly lie as a gr. 
upon my hands, dig not I take care to keep yp tj. 

appetite of my gueſts, and quicken it from time t, | 
time by ſomething new and unexpected. In ſhort, | er. 
deavour to treat my reader in the ſame manner eas He 
does the angel in that beautiful deſcription of Milton. 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, cn hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt; 

What order, ſo contrived as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well joined, inelegant ; but bring 
Jaſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change, 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India Eaſt or Weſt, or middle ſhore; _ 
In Pontus or the Punic coaſt, or where 
Alcinous reign'd ; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or ſmooth-rined, or bearded huſk, or ſhell, 
She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand—— Fifth bock. 


If by this method, I can furniſh out a © Splendid 
„ farago,” according to the complement lately paid me 
in a fine poem publiſhed among the exerciſes of the lat 
Oxford act; I have gained the end, which I propose 
to myſelf. _ „ 

In my yeſterday's paper, I ſhowed how the actions 
of our anceſtors and forefathers ſhould excite us to eve 
thing that is great and virtuous, I ſhall here obſer, 
that a regard to our poſterity, and thoſe who are to de. 
ſcend from us, ought to have the ſame kind of influence 
on a generous mind. A noble foul would rather die than 
commit an action that ſhould make his children bluſ 
when he is in his grave, and be looked upon as a fe- 

proach to thoſe who ſhall live a hundred years after lim, 
On the contrary, nothing can be a more pleaſing thought 
to a man of eminence, than to conſider that his polie- | 
rity, who lie many removes from him, ſhall make their 
boaſts of his virtues, and be honoured for his ſake. 
Virgil repreſents this conſideration as an incen- 
tive of glory to ZEneas, when after having ſhown bin 


{ns 
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ne race of heroes who were to deſcend from him, An- 
chiſes adds with a noble warmth, | 
Et dibitamus adhuc virtutem extende e fadis? ; 
5 | u. 6. v. 806. 
And doubt we yet thro? dangers to purſue | 
The paths of honour ?— e ro. 
eince I have mentioned this paſſage in Virgil, where 
Fneas was entertained with the view of his great de- 
ſcendents, I cannot forbear obſerving a particular beauty, 
«hich I do not know that any one has taken notice of. 
Ie lift which he has there drawn up was in general to 
do honour to the Roman name, but more particularly 
to compliment Auguſtus, For this reaſon Anchiſes, 
ho ſhows /Eneas moſt of the reſt of hi deſcendents 
in the ſame order, that they were to make their ap- 
earance in the world, breaks his method for the ſake 
ef Auguſtus, whom he fingles out immediately after 
| having mentioned Romulus, as the molt illuſtrious per- 
{bn who was to rife in that empire which the other had 
founded. He was 1mpatient to deſcribe his poſterity raiſed 
to the utmoſt pitch of glory, and therefore paſſes over 
all the reit to come at this great man, whom by this 
means he implicitly repreſents as making the moſt con- 
ſpicuous figure among them. By this artifice the poet 
(id not only give his Emperor the greateſt praiſe he could 
beſtow upon him; but hindered his reader from drawing 
z parallel, which would have been diſadvantageous to 
him, had he been celebrated in his proper place, that 
i, after Pompey and Cæſar, who each of them eclipſed 
tie other in military glory. | | | 
Though there have been finer things ſpoken of Au— 
| euſtus than of any other man, all the wits of his age 
having tried to outrival one another on that ſubject ; he 
never received a compliment, which in my opinion, 
can be compared, for ſublimity of thought, to that 
which the poet here makes hun. The Engliſh reader 
may fee a faint ſhadow of it in Mr. Dryden's tranſlation, 
| lor the original is inimitable, 


Hic Dir, Vic eſt, Se. En. 6. Ya 791. 
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be converſant among men the ſpace of one year. 
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But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Cxſar himſelf, exalted in his line; | 
Auguſtus, promis'a oft, and long ſoretold, 
Sent to the realm that Saturn ruPd of old; 

Born to reſtore a better age of gold. 
Afric, and India, ſhall his pow'r obey, | 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 
Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way, 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around, 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown'l, 
At his foreſeen approach, already quake | 

The Caſpian kingdoms and Mzotian lake, 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar ; 

And threatning oracles denounce the war, 

Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates; 
And ſeekshis hidden ſpring, and fears his nephew's fate, 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, _ 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he ſlew; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 

And dipp'd his arrows in Lernæan gore. 

Nor Bacchus turning from his Indian war, 

By tigers drawn triumphant in his car; 

From Niſus top deſcending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins, 

And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 

The paths of honour ?———— 


I could ſhew out of other poets the ſame kind of vi- 


| fion as this in Virgil, wherein the chief perſons of the 


poem have been entertained with the ſight of thoſe who 
were to deſcend from them: But inſtead of that, I ſhall 
conclude with a Rabbinical ſtory which has in it the 
oriental way of thinking, and 1s therefore very amuling, 

Adam, ſay the Rabbins, a little after his creation, was 
preſented with a view of all thoſe ſouls who were to be 
united to human bodies, and take their turn after him 
upon the earth. Among others, the viſion ſet before 
him the ſoul of David. Our great anceſtor was trant- 


ported at the fight of ſo beautiful an apparition ; but to 


his unſpeakable grief was informed, that it was not to 


Otten- 
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Oftendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ulld 
Ee finent | En. 6. v. 869. 
This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 
Shall juſt be thown on earth, and ſnatch'd away, 
| | DRYDEN, 


Adam, to procure a longer life for ſo fine a piece of 


human nature, begged that threeſcore and ten years 


(hich he heard would be the age of man in David's 


time) might be taken out of his own life, and added to 


that of David. Accordingly, ſay the Rabbins, Adam 


falls ſhort of a thouſand years, which was to have been 


the complete term of his life, by juit ſo many years as | 


make up the life of David. Adam having lived 930 
ears, and David 70. : 2 
This ſtory was invented to ſhow the high opinion 


which the Rabbins entertained of this man after God's 


own heart, whom the prophet, who was his own con— 
temporary, could 'not mention without rapture, where 
he records the laſt poetical compoſition of David, * of 
& David the fon of Jeſſe, of the man who was raiſed up 
« on high, of the annointed of the God of Jacob, of the 
« ſweet pſalmiſt of Iſrael. — _— 


— — 2 ů — 
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rica fides facto, ſed fama perennis. Ee) 
Virg. n. g. v.79, 
—— The fact, thro? length of time obſcure, 
Is hard to faith : yet ſhall the ſame endure. 
| D&vyvprx, 
Moſt venerable NRSTOR. 


J Find that every body is very much delighted with _ 


* | the voice of your Lion. His roarings againſt the 
* tucker have been ,moſt melodious and emphatical, 
* It is to be hoped, that the ladies will take warning by 
* them, and not provoke him to greater outrages; for 
© lobſerve, that your Lion, as you yourſelf have told 
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Own par 
1 have long conſidered with myſelf how ng: 


preſs my gratitude to this noble animal that has fh 
much the gcod of our country at his heart, Aﬀter 


many thoughts on this ſubject, I have at length fe. 


ſolved to uo honour to him, by compiling an hiſt; 
of his ſpecies, and extracting out of all authors, What. 
ever may redound to his reputation. In the proſecy. 
tion of this deſign, I ſhall have no manner of venard 


to what ſop has ſaid upon the ſubject, whom I leg 


upon to have been a republican by the unworthy treat. 
ment which he often gives to the king of beafls, arg 
whom, if I had time, I could convict of falſliood and 
forgery in almoſt every matter of fact which he has 
related of this generous animal. Your 1omance 
writers are likewiſe a ſet of men whoſe authority I ſhall 
build upon very little in this caſe. 'They all of them 
are born with a particular antipsthy to Lions, and 
give them no more quarter than they do giants, where- 
ever they chance to meet them. There is not one of 
the ſeven champions, but when he has nothing elſe t9 


do, encounters with a Lion, and you may be ſure 


always gets the better of him. In ſhort, a knioke- 
errant lives in a perpetual ſtate of enmity with this 
noble creature, and hates him more than all things 
upon the earth, except a dragon. Had the flories 
recorded of them by theſe writers been true, the 
whole ſpecies would have been deſtroyed before now, 
After having thus renounced all fabulous authorities, 
I ſhall begin my memoirs of the Lion with a ſtory 


related of him by Aulus Gellius, and extracted by him 


out of Dion Caſſius, an hiſto. ian of undoubted veracity, 
It is the lamous ſtory of Androcles the Roman flave, 


which J premiſe for the ſake of my learned reader, who 


needs go no further in it, if he has read it already. 
« Androcles was the ſlave of a noble Roman who 
was proconſul of Afric. He had been guilty of 2 
fault, for which his maſter would have put him to 
death, had not he found an opportunity to eſcape out 
of his hands, and fled into the deſarts of Numidia. A, 
he was wandring among the barren ſands, and «mot 
dead with heat and hunger, he ſaw a cave 1a the a 
> OS MY te * 
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of a rock. He went into it, and finding at the farther 
end of it a place to fit down upon, reſted there for 
{ome time. At length to his great ſurpriſe a huge over- 
grown Lion entered at the mouth of the cave, and 
ſeeing a man at the upper end of it, immediately made 
towards him. Androcles gave himſelf for gone; but the 
Lion inſtead of treating him as he expected, laid his 
paw upon his lap, and with a complaining kind of 
voice fell a licking his hand. Androcles, after having 
recovered himſelf a little from the fricht he was in, 
obſerved the Lion's paw to be exceedingly ſwelled by a 
large thorn that tuck in it. He immediately pulled 
it out, and by ſqueezing the paw very gently, made 2a 
great deal of corrupt matter run out of it, which pro- 
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ſelt ſome time before. Ihe Lion leit him upon receiv- 
ing this good office from him, and ſoon after returned 
with a fawn which he had juſt killed. This he laid 


— 


* 


LS 


in purſuit of his prey. Androcles, after having ſodden 
the fleſh of it by the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it until the Lion 
had ſupplied him with another. He lived many days 


_ 


- 


t. in this frightful ſo'itude, the Lion catering for him with 
15 great aſſiduity. Being tired at length with this ſavage 
5 { ſociety, he was reſolved to deliver himſelf up into his 
es * maſter's hands, and ſuffer the worſt effects of his 
ge diſpleaſure, rather than be thus driven out from 
. * mankind, His maſter, as was cuſtomary for the 
5, * proconiul of Afric, was at that time getting toge- 
ry * ther a preſent of all the largeſt Lions that could be 
found in the country, in order to fend then to 
y. Rome, that they might furniſh out a ſhow to the 
5 Roman people. Upon his poor flave's ſurrendring 
ho * himſelt into his hands, he ordered him to be carried 


* 


away to Rome as ſoon as the Lions were in readineſs 
to be ſent, and that for his crime he ſhould be expoſed 
2 W © to fight with one of the Lions in the amphitheatre, 


Lad 


to * 45 utual, for the diverſion of the people. This was 
ut all performed accordingly. Androcles, after ſuch a 
\; * ſtrange run of fortune, was now in the area of th2 
ol * theatre amidſt thouſands of ſpectators, expecting every 
de moment when his antagoniſt would cone out v1 


*. . 
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bably freed the Lion from the great anguiſh he had 


down at the feet of his benefactor, and went off again 
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him. At length a huge monſtrous Lion leaped out 
from the place where he had been kept hungry for 
the ſhow, He advanced with great rage towards | 
the man, but on a ſudden, after having regarded him 
a little wiſtfully, fell to the ground, and crept towarg; 
his feet with all the ſigns of blandiſhment and carek, 
Androcles after a ſhort pauſe, diicovered that it wa: 
his old Numidian friend, and immediately renewed hi; 
acquaintance with him. Their mutual congratulations 
were very ſurprizing to the beholders, who, upon heax. 
Ing an account of the whole matter from Androcles, 
ordered him to be pardoned and the Lion to be given 
up into his poſſeſſion. Androcles returned at Rome 
the civilities which he had received from him in the 
deſarts of Afric. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he himſelf 
{uw the man leading the Lion about the ſtreets of Rome, 
the people every where gathering about them, and re. 
peating to one another. | FE Hic eſt leb haſpes hominis, 
ie eſt homo medicus leonis, This is the Lion who 
was the man's hoſt, this is the man who was the 
« Lion's phyſician. | 5 
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Laomedontiades, vel Neftoris hernia Paſir. 


| qui bus incendi jam frigidus æ v 


A fight, might thaw old Priam's frozen age, 
And warm ev'n Neſtor into amorous rage. 


Have lately received a letter from an aſtrologer 


in Moorkelds, which I have read with great ſci- 


faction. Ife obſerves to me, that my Lion at Bu 


ton's coffee-houſe was very luckily erected in tie very 
month when the ſun was in Leo. He further adds, the 


upon converſing with the above-mentioned Mr. Button, 


whoſe other name he obſerves is Daniel, a good 92 
| | ET, Sh | ul 
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011 with regard to the Lion his cohabitant) he had di- 
covered the very hour in which the ſaid Lion was ſet up; 
3. aud that by the help of other lights, which he had re- 
ceived from the ſaid Mr. Button, he had been enabled to 


Fo calculate the nativity of the Lion. This myiterious philo- 
f ſopher acquaints me, that the ſign of Leo in ihe hea- 
mY ens immediately precedes that of Virgo, by which, 
7 ſays he, is ſignified the natural love and irtendilup the 
NE Lion bears to virginity ; and not only to virginity, but 
15. to ſuch matrons likewiſe as are pure and unſpotted: 
es, from whence he foretels the good influence which the 
en roarings of my Lion are likely to have over the femal:: 
me world, for the purifying of their behaviour, and bettet— 
he ing of their manners. He then proceeds to inform me, 
elf that in the moſt exact altrological ſchemes, the Lion 15. 
ne, obſerved to affect, in a more particular manner, the legs 
re- and the neck, as well as to allay the power oi the {cor- 
1, pion in thoſe parts which are allotted to tat tory con- 
tho ſtellation, From hence he very naturally prog noflicate:, 
the that my Lion will meet with great ſucceſs in the at- 
15 tacks he has made on the untuckered ſtays and hort p2t- 
ticoat; and that, in a few months, there will not be a 
female boſom or ancle uncovered in Greèeat- Britain. 
wm He concludes, that by the rules of his art he forcluy 


five years ago, that both the Pope and myfelf auld 
about this time unite our endeavours in tn particular, 
and that ſundry mutations and revolutions would hap⸗ 
pen in the female dreſs. | : 

[ have another letter by me from a perſon of a more 
volatile and airy genius, Who finding this great propen— 


— 


ton in the fair {cx to go uncovered, and thinking it iin 

4 poſſible to reclaim them intirely from it, is for con, 
poanding the matter with them, and finding out a mid- 

dle expedient between nakedneſs and cloathing. He 
propoles, therefore, that they ſhould imitate their great 


72 


Ye _ 


hoer grandmothers the Briths or Picts, and paint the parts 
15 of their bodies which are uncovered with ſuch ſigures 
Bur as hall be moſt to their fancy. Ihe boſom of the co- 
ary quette, ſays he, may bear the figure of a Cupid, with a 
ON bow in his hand, and his arrow upon the firing. The 
bol, pruce might have a Pallas, with a thield and Gorgon's 
. head. In ſhort, by this method, he thinks every Wo- 


fil K 3 „ man 
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man might make very agreeable diſcoveries of herſelf 
and at the ſame time ſhew us what ſhe would be at, By, 
by my correſpondent's good leave, I can by no mea; 
conſent to ſpoil the ſkin of my pretty country-womey, 
They could find no colours halt fo charming as tho 
which are natural to them; and though, like the 91 
Picts, they painted the ſun itſelf upon their bodies, the; 
would ſtill change for the worſe, and conceal ſomet 
more beautiful than what they exhibited. 
I ſhall therefore perſiſt in my firſt deſign, and endes. 
vour to bring about the reformation in neck and leo: 
WO . | 8 8 
which I have ſo long aimed at. Let them but rate 
their ſtays and let down their petticoats, and I hate 
done. However, as J will give them ſpace to confder 
of it, J deſign this for the laſt time that my Lion {hall 
roar upon the ſubject during this ſeaſon, which I owe 
public notice of for the ſale of my correſpondcutz, 
that they may not be at an unneceſſary trouble or ex. 
pence in furniſhing me with any informations relating 
t> the tucker before the beginning of next winter, when 
] may again reſume that point, if J find occaſion for 
it. I ſhall not, however, let it drop without acquaint- 
ing my reader, that I have written a letter to the p'pe 
upon it, in order to encourage him in his preſent good 
intentions, and that we may act by concert in this 
matter. Here follows the copy of my letter. 


hing 


To Pepe Clement the Eighth, NESToR IN ONE, 
. greeting. | | 


Dear Brother, 


Have heard, with great ſatisfaction, that you 
have forbidden your prieſts to contfeſs any woman 
* who appears before them without a tucker, in which 
vou pleaſe me well. I do agree with you, that it 1: 
Iimpoſſible for the good man to diſcharge his cfiice, 
* as he ought, who gives an ear to thoſe alluring 
« p=nitents that diſcover their hearts and necks to hin 
* ar the ſame time. I am labouring as much as la we 
+ les to ftir up the ſame ſpirit of modeſty among tht 
« women of this iſland, and ſhould be glad we might 
* aillt one another in ſo good a work. In order 7 [ 

CE | dete 
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F « defire that you would ſend me over the length of a 
5 « Roman Lady's neck. as it ſtood before your late pro— 
2 « kibition.. We have ſome here who have necks of one, 
25 « two and three foot in length, ſome that have necks 
2 | « which reach down to their middles, and, indeed, ſome 
by | © who may be ſaid to be all neck and no body. I hope, 


erat the ſame time you obſerve the ſtays of your female 
ö ſubjects, that you have alſo an eye to their petticoats, 
OW « which riſe in this iſland daily. When the petticoat 
_ WT - reaches but to the knee, and the ſtays fall to the fifth 
© rib which I hear is to be the ſtandard of each, as it 
0 has been lately ſettled in a junto of the ſex) I will 
take care to ſend you one of either fort, which 1 ad- 


Ne vertiſe you of betore-hand, that you many not compute 
dle ſtature of our Engliſh women from the length of 
10 © their garments, In the mean time I have delired the 
ts, maker of a vellel, who tells me that he mall, touch at 
. 0 Civita Vecchia, to pieſent you with a certain female 
1 machine which, believe, will puzzle your iafellibility 
en to diicover the uſe of it. Not to keep you in ſuſpence, 


% ic is what we call in this coantry a hooped-petticoat. 
„ ſhall only beg of you to let me know, whether you 


nt : | 
pe © find any garment of this nature among all the celicts 
ad © of your {emale ſaints, and in particular, whether it was 
hi; ever worn by any of your twenty thouſand virgin 
* Martyrs, 
Yours, v/que ad aras, 

b | 3 

NesTOR IRON SIDE. 

I muſt not diſmiſs this letter without declaring myſelf 

4 good proteſtant, as I hint in the ſubſcribing part of it. 
5 I'nis I think neceſſary to take notice of, left I ſhould be 
g ' accuied by an author of awncxapled ſtupidity, for cor- 
vi . 8 TP 5 : 
7 reſponding with the head of the Ronuih church. U 
e, 
r | 5 
ne Dn fd 
e 
1 
1 

[ 


re ö K 4 | | Saturday, 
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Frange, miſer, calamns, vigilatague prelia dale, 
Out facts in para Iublimia carmina cella, 
Ut dignus venias hederis, S & imagine macre, 

Juv. Sat. 7. ve 


Jet flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Or moths thro' written pages eat their v. ay; 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot; 
nd make of all an univerſal r 
he reſt is empty praiſe, an ivy crown, 
Or. the lean ftatue of a mean renown, 


Ca. Drvors, 
by „ ſalth the Biſhop of Rocheſter in his elegant 


ſermon againſt the ſcorner, as it implies a cer- 
„ tain uncommon reach and vivacity of thought, is an 
excellent talent, very fit to be employed in the ſearch 
& of truth, and very capable of aſſiſting us to diicern and 
„embrace it.” I ſhall rake leave to carry thisobſervation 
farther into common life, and remark, that it is a facul- 
ty, when properly directed, very tit to recommend young 
perſons to the favour of fach patrons, as are generouſly 
itudious to promote the intereſt of politeneſs, and the 
honour of their country. I am therefore much grieved 
to hear the frequent complaints of ſome riſing authors 
whom J have taken under my guardianſhip. Since my 
circumſtances wil not allow me to give them due en- 
courazement, I muſt take upon me the perſon of a 


philoſopher, and make them a preſent of my advice, 
I would not have any poet whatſoever, who is not born 


to five hundred a year, deliver himſelf up to wit, but as 
it is ſubſervient to the improvement of his fortune, This 
talent is uſeful in all profeiſions, and ſhould be conlidere: 
not as a wite, but as an attendant. Let them tire an 
old man's word; the deſire of fame grows languid in 9 


few vears, and thoughts of calc and conv enience crate 
he 


1 
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the fairy images of glory and honour. ben thoſe wh 0 
have ſucceeded both in fame and £ fortune, ook 1 back on 
the petty trifles of their youth with to: ne regret, w hen 
their minds are turned to more exalted and uſetal {pe- 


1 


culations. This 15 AGMITGDLY OXPTe ſt in the tolle eng 


lines, by an author, whom I have formerly done J: it 


to on the account of his paſtoral poems. 


In ſearch of io far from wit I fly; 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 

In whoſe bewitching arms our early time 
We waſte, and vigour of our vouthlul prime: 
But when reflection come 5 with riper years, 


And manhood with a thoughttal brow appears; 


We caſt the miſtreſs off to take a wiſe, 
And, wed to Wilddom, lead a happy life: 


A paſſage which ha ppened to me ſome ye ars ago 


90 L 


frmed ſeveral maxims of frugality i in my Mind, Aw) 
len-draper of my acquaintance, remarkable for ba 
learning and good-nature, pulled out his p »cket- irs OK, 


wherein he thew ed me at the one end 3 well- 


ſen mortos, and ſeveral patterns of cloth at the ot 96 . 
-A, Ike a well-bred man, praiſed both forts of 2509! 
whereupon he tore out the mottos, and gene! oully g RAVE. 


them to me; but, with great prudence, Put up the pat- 


terns in his pocket again. 


I am ſenſible that any accounts of my own ſecret 
hiſtory can have | but little weight with young meu of 


ſanguine e ons. I (hall therefore take this op- 


portunity to prel ent my wards with the hiittry 9! 


ancient Greek poet, which was ſent ine from the i. 


brary of Fez, and is to be found there in the cad of. 
very ancient manuicript of Homer's works, Which was 


brou! ht by the Bar barians from Conſtantinople. 


ne 
name of. the poet is torn out, nor have the critics 
determined it. I have faithfully tranſlated part of.! 


2 un 
\ 2 


aid deſire that it m; iy be diligently per uſed by all men 


Who Jelign to live by their wits. 


« cal led Pan: Nas. Ghode the country 19 3 50 
0 licious. My mother, Will le inc was wita child or ac, 
5 * 101 * 
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1 Ci . J. «> . | rn ; 
longed for laurel leaves; and as I lay in my cradle, 3 
lwarm of bees ſettled about my mouth, without doins 


me an injury. Theſe were looked upon as preſages of 


my being a great man; and the early promiſes I gave 
of a quick wit and lively fancy, confirmed the high 
opinion my friends had conceived of me. It would he 
an idle tale to relate the trifling adventures of my 
youth, until I arrived at my twentieth year. It wa; 
then that the love I bore to a beautiful young virgin, 


with whom J had innocently and familiarly converſe 


from my childhood, became the public talk of our 
village. I was ſo taken up with my paſſion, that ! 
intirely neglected all other affairs: And though the 
daughter of Machaon the phyſician, and a rich heiteſ:, 


the daughter of a famous Grecian orator, were offer- 


ed me in marriage, I peremptorily refuſed both the 
matches, and raſhly vowed to hve and die with the 
lovelyPolyhymnia. In vain did my parents remonſtrate 
to me, that the tradition of her being deſcended from 
the Gods was too poor a portion for one of my narrow 
fortunes ; that except her fine green-houſe and garden, 
che had not one foot of land; and though ſhe ſhould 
gain the law-ſuit about the ſummit of Parnaſſus, 
(which yet had many pretenders to it) that the air was 
jo bleak there, and the ground fo barren, that it would 
certainly ſtarve the poſſeſſor. I fear my obſtinacy in 
this particular broke my mother's heart, who died a 
ſhort time after, and was ſoon followed by my farther, 
* I now found myſelf at liberty, and, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of a great many rivals, I won and en- 
joyed Polyhymnia. Our ainour was known to the 
whole country, and all, who ſaw, ext-lled the beauty 
cf my miitreis, and pronounced me happy, in the poi- 
{cflicn of ſo many charms. We lived in great ſplen— 
dor and gaity, I being perſuaded that high living was 


neceFary to keep up my reputation and the beauty of 


my miſtreſs; from whom I had daily expectations 
given me of a poſt in the government, or ſome Javiſi 
prefeat from the great men of our commonwealin. | 
vas ſo proud of my partner, that I was perpetually 
bringing company to ſce her, and was a little tireſom 
to my acquaiutance, by talking continually of her 


« ſeveral 
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© ſeveral beauties. She herſelf had a moſt exalted con- 


«a -a 


* 


— 


a a 


ceit of her charms, and often invited the Ladies to aſk 


their opinions of her dreſs; which if they aifapprov ed 
in any particular, the called them a Ack of envious 
ipſipid things, and ridiculed them in all companies. 


She had a delicate ſet of teeth, which appeared moſt 
to advantage when the was angry; and therefore ſhe 


was very often in a paſſion. By this imprudent be- 
haviour, when we had run out of our money, we had 
no living ſoul to befriend us; and every body cricd 
out, it was a judgment upon me for being a llave to 
ſuch a proud minx, ſuch a conceited hufly. 

] loved her pafſionately, and exclaimed again a blind 
and injudicious world, Beſides, I had ſeveral chil- 
dren by her, and was likely fill to have mote; for I 
always thought the youngeit the moſt beautiful. 1 


mult not forget that a certain great Lord offered me a 
conſiderable ſum in my neceffity, to have the re pu- | 
tation of fathering one of them; but I rejected his 

offer with diſdain. In order to ſupport her family and 


vanities, ſhe carried me to Athens ; where ſhe put me 
upon a hundred pranks to get money. Sometimes ſhe 
dreſt me in an antic robe and placed a diadem on 
my head. and made me gather a mob about we by 
talking in a bluſtering tone, and unintelligible lan- 
guage. Sometimes ſhe made nie foam at the nouth, 
roll my eyes, invoke the gods, and act a ſor: of mad- 
neis which the Athemians call the Pindariſm. At 
another time ſhe put a ſheephook into my hand, and 


drove me round my garret, calling it the plains of 
Arcadia, When theſe projects failed, ſhe gave out, 


witi good ſucceſs, that I was an old aſtrologer; after 


that a dumb man; and laſt of all the 5 me pals | 
for a lion. . 
© It may ſeem ſtrange, that, after ſo tedious a ſla- 


very, I ſhould ever get my freedom. But ſo it hap- 


pened, that during the three laſt transformations, I 


grew acquainted with the Lady Sophia, whoſe ſuperior 
charms cooled wy paſſion for Polyhymnia ;nſo; nuch 


that tome envious dull fellows gave it out, my miſtiefs 


had jilted and left me. Bat the ſlanders of my ene— 

mics were ſilenced by my public eſpouſal of $9, hia; 
ts 

WilO, 
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* who, with a greatneſs of ſoul, void of all jealouſy» 
© hath taken Polyhymnia for ber woman, and is reſis] 
© by her every day.” 


————— 


Ne 142 Monday, Auguſt 24. 


TO — 


——parts mala : ſavior armis 
Luxuria nt eee ulciſcitur 

Juv. Sat. 6. v. 291. 
-Th' inveterate ills of peace, | 
And ka) riot; whoſe deſtructive charms 
Revenge the vanquiſh'd DRVYD Ex. 


FEING obliged, at preſent, to attend a particular 

affair of my own, I do empower my printer to look 
into the Arcana of the Lion, and ſelect out of them ſuch 
as may be of public utility; and Mr. Button is hereby 
uthoriſed and commanded to give my ſaid printer tree 
ingreſs and egreſs to the Lion, without? any hindrance, 
let, or moleſtation whatſoever, until ſuch time as he ſhall 
1Gceive orders to the contrary, And for ſo doing this 
thall be his warrant. Fs 
| NesTOR IRONSIDE, 


bs By virtue of the foregoing order, the Lion has been 

“ caretuily examined, and the two following papers 
being four d 1 upon him, are thought very proper for 
1 « poblic ule,” 


© Given in at the Toad g mouth at ſix of the clock 
in the morning. 


Mr. N 


« F Came very carly this morning to rouſe your Lion, 
« | thinking: the properetty ne to offer him traſh when 
„ his ftomach was empty and a Dp. (et; and being in- 
« formed tao that he | is o very m. det, as to be i}: 2 cf 
„ {w.ll0wing any thing before much company, and not 
< i hout- ivine other Polltie views, the princ cibal of 

Which was, that his dig ©1101 being then the moi ou 

6 IC 
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and vigorous, it might probably refine this raw piece 
« from ſeveral of its crudities, and ſo make it proper 
« food for his maſter; for as great Princes keep their 
« taſter, ſo I perceive you keep your digeſter, having 
« an appetite peculiarly turned for delicacies. If a fel- 
« low-feeling and ſimilitude of employment, are any mo- 
« tives to engage your attention, I may for once promiſe 
© myſelf a favou:able hearing. By the account you have 
given us of the Sparkler, and your other female wards, 
« ] am pretty confident you cannot be a ſtranger to the 
© many great difliculties there are in weaning a young 
* lady's inclination from a frolick which the is fully 
bent upon. I am Guardian to a young heireſs, whoſe 
* conduct” I am more than ordinary ſolicitous to keep 
« ſteady in the flippery age we live in. I mult confets 
© miſs hath hitherto been very tractable and toward, 
r « conſidering ſhe is an heireſs, and now upon the brink 
: « of fifteen : But here of late Tom Whirligig has ſo turned 
1 © her head with the gallantries of a late maſkerade, 
Y c (which no doubt Tom, according to his uſual vivacity, 
c « ſet forth, in all its gayelt colours;) that the young 
: creature has been perfectly giddy ever ſince, and fo 
ſet agog with the thoughts of it, that I ain teazed to 
death by her importuning me to let her go to the next. 
© In the mean time, I have ſurpriſed her more than 
once or twice very buſy in pulling all her clothes to 
pieces, in order to make up a ſtrange dreſs, and with 
much ado have reprieved them from her mercileſs 


ſciſlars. Now you muſt underſtand, old Iron, I 
oh © am ve.y loth to truſt her all alone into ſuch an ocean 
4 of temptations, I have made nie of all manner of 

ry * diſfualtives to her, and have ſufficiently demonſtrated 
el © to. her, that the devil firſt addreſſed himſelf t) Eve 
in a maſk, and that we owe the loſs of our firit 

© happy ſtate to a maſcerade, which that fly intriguer 

n, * made in the garden, where he ſeduced: her; hut the 
en « does not at all regard all this, the paſſion of curiolity 
71 * 15 as predominant in her as ever it was in her pre- 
of « deceffor. Therefore I appeal, ſage NEST OR, to 
10t your experienced age, wliether theſe nocturnal af- 
of * ſemblies have not a bad tendency, to give a love 
en turn to a young lady's imagination. For the being 
nd | * 1 
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in diſguiſe takes away the uſual checks and reſtraints 
of modeſty; and contequently the beaux do noc bluſh 
to talk wantonly „ nor the beiles to liſten ; the one az 
gi-cdily ſucks in the poizon, as the other iudultriguſly 
infuſes it; and I am at to think too, that the ladies 
might poſlibly forget their ownſelves in ſuch fr range 
dreſſes, and do that in a perſonated character which 
may {tain their real ones. A young milk-maid may 
indulge herſelf in the innocent freedom of a 1870 
gon; and a ſhepherdeſs, without thinking any harm, 
may lie down with a ſhepherd on a moſſy bank ; and 
all this while poor Sylvia may be ſo far loſt in the ple 
| ing thoughts of her new romantic attire, and De- 
| | men's loft endearing language, as never once to reflect 
* whoſhe1s, until the romance is completed. Beſides, do 
but conſider, dear Nx ST OR, when a young laty's 
© ſpirics are fermented with ſparkling champaign, her 
heart opened and dilated by the attractive gaiety of 
every thing about her, her ſoul melted away by the ſoft 
airs of muſic and the gentle powers of motion; in a 
word, the whole woman diſſolved in a luxury of plea- 
ſure: I tay, in ſuch critica: circumſtances, in ſuch un- 
guarded moments, how ealy is it for a young thing 
to be led afide by her flats. Iherefore, good Mr. 
IN ox sir, ſet your Lion a roaring againſt theſe 
dangerous aſſemblies I can zſſare you, one good loud 
roar will be ſufficient to deter my ward from them, 
for jhe is naturaiiy rig ty fearful, una has been always 
uſed from her childhood to be irightned into good 
behaviour. And it may prove tov lome benetic t 
yourſelf in tie managemeat of your own females, 
who, if they are not already, I do not at all queſtion 
but they will be very ortiʒ gadding after thete nuid- 
night gambols. Therefore, to promote your un 
peace and quietnels, as well as mine, and the ſalety 
of all young virgins, pray order your Lion to exit 
his loudeſt notes agaluſt maſkerades; I am fare it 
would be a perfect concert to all good mothers, and 
e charm the ears of 


you faithful friend and companion, 
Oro RUSTISIDES. 


Mat 


CI * 


* * 
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Moſt worthy 8! R, 


Bine informed that the evites daily increaſe, and 


that fig-leaves are ſhortly coming into faſhion; 
] have hired me a piece of ground and planted it with 
fig-trees, the ſoil being naturally productive of them. 


[ hope, good Sir, you will fo far encourage my new 
project, as to acquaint the ladies, that I have now by 


me a choice collection of fig-leaves of all forts and 


ſizes, of a delicate texture and a lovely bright verdure, 


beautifully ſcolloped at the extremities, and molt curi— 
ouſly wrought with variety of ſlender fibres ranged 
in beautiful meanders and windings. 1 have ſome 
very cool ones for ſummer, ſo tranſparently thin, 


that you may ſee through them, and others of a 


thicker ſubſtance for winter; I have likewiſe ſome 
very imall ones of a particular ſpecies for little miſſes, 


So that I do not queſtion but to give general ſatisfac- 


tion to all ladies whatſoever, that pleaſe to repair to 


me at the ſign of the Adam and Eve near Cupid's- 


Gardens. If you will favour me with the inſertion 
of this in vour GAR DIAN, I will make your fa- 


vourite, the Sparkler, a preſent of ſome of the choiceſt 
to-leaves I have, and lay before her feet the primi- 


tins of my new garden; and it you bring me a great 


many cuſtomers for my Icaves, I promiſe you my figs 


ſhall be at your ſervice. 
I am, worthy Sir, 
3 your worſhip's molt obedient 
5 humble fervant, 


ANTHONY Ever-GREEN. 


N. B. I am now rearing up a ſet of fine furbelowed 


dock-leaves, which will be exceeding proper for old 
women and ſuperannuasd maids; thoſe plants having 


two excellent good properties; the one, that they flou- 
rich beſt in diy ground; the other, that being clothed 
with ſeveral irteguments of downy ſurfaces, they are 


excecding warm and cheriſhing.“ 


Tueſday, 
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S 


Quis fuit, horrendos primus qui protulit enſes ? 
Am ferus, & were ferreus ille fuit ! 
Tibul. Eleg. 10, I. 1. v. i. 
Who firſt, with ſkill inhuman, did produce, 
And teach mankind, the ſword's deſtructive uſe? 
What ſenſe of pity could the monſter feel! 
Himſelf relentleis as the murd'rous ſteel! 


T Otwithſtanding the levity of the pun, which!“ 
N in the ſecond line of my motto, the ſabjed | 
am going upon is of the molt ſerious. conſequence, 
and concerns no leſs than the peace and quiet, 
and (for ought I know) the very life and {afety, cf 
every inoffenſive and well diſpoſed inhabitant of thi; 
city. Frequent complaints have been made to me, b. 
men of diſcretion and ſobriety, in moſt of the coffee. 
houſes from St. James's to Jonatnan's, that there is ſprung 
up of late a very numerous race of young fellows about 
the town, who have the confidence to walk the itrect:, 
and come into all public places in open daylight, with 

- ſwords of ſuch immoderate length, as ſtrike terror int 
a great many of her Majeſty's good ſubjects. Beſides 
this, half a dozen of this fraternity in a room or a nat. 


1 row {'reet,” are as inconvenient as ſo many turnftili, 
* becauſe you can paſs neither backward nor forward, 
4 | until you have firit put their we pons aſide. When 
W Jack Lizard made his firſt trip to town from the un 
li veriity, he thought he could never bring up with Pinto 
i, much of the Gentleman; this I ſoon. r2:ceived in the 


firſt viiit. he made me, when I remember, he came 
ſcraping in at the door, encumbe.ed with a bar c 


: _ 12 


14 cold iron ſo irkſomiy long, that it banged againſt 


ti 
; - =_ . 0 9 2 . S 4 i 

calf and jarred-upoi. bis right heel, as he walked, zi 

[3 | cume rattling behind him as he ran down the {lawn 
6 But his ſiſter Annabella's rallery ſoon cured him of th 
4 | | aukvwai 
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aukward air, by telling him that his ſword was only 
ft for going up ſtairs, or walking up hill, and that ſhe 
ſhrewdly ſuſpected he had ſtolen it out of the college- 


kitchen. 
hut to return to the pudlte grievance of this city; 


it is very remarkable, that th- ſe * brothers of the blade” 
began to appear upon the firſt ſuſpeniion of arms; and 
that fince the concluſion of the pence the order is very 
much increaſed, both as to the number of the men, and 
the ze of their weapons. I am informed, that Ts 
men of prepoſterous bravery, who affect a military a 

in a profound peace, and dare to look terrible amo Fer 
their friends and fellow-citizens, have formed a plan 80 


erect themſelves into a 1 ſociety, under the name of the 


Terrible Club; and that they entertain hopes of petting 
the great armory-h: 11 in the Tower for their club- 


room. Upon this I have made it my buſineſs to inquire 


more particularly into the cabals of theſe hectors; and 


by the help of my Lion, I have got ſuch informations 
35 will enable me to countermine their deſigns, together 
with a copy of ſome fundamental] articles drawn up by 
three of their ringleaders ; the which it ſeems are to be 


augmented and aſſented to by the reſt of the gang on the 


firſt of January next (if not Ee prevented) at a ge- 


neral meeting in the Sword-cutlers hall. I ſhall at pre- 


ſent (to let them ſee that they are not unobſerved) con- 
tent myſelf with publiſhing only the ſaid articles. 


Articles to be agreed upon by the members of the 
| Terrible Sud 


a That the club do meet at midnight in the 
great armory-hall in the Tower, (if leave can be ob- 
tained) the firſt Monday in every month. | 

II. That the preſident be ſeated upon a drum at the 
upper end of the table, accoutred with a helmet, a baſket- 
hilt ſword, and a buff-belt. 

III. That the preſident be always obliged to provide, 


for the firſt and itanding diſh of the club, a paſty of 


bull beef, baked in a target made for that purpoſe. 
5 That the members do cut their meat with b ay O- 
ets inſtead of Knives. 


V. That 
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V. That every member do ſit to the table, and eat 
with bis hat, his ſword and bis gloves on. 
VI. That there be no liquor drank but rack— punch, 


quickned with brandy and gun- powder. 


VII. That a large mortar be made uſe of for a 2 pun ch. 
bowl. S 


In all appearance it could be no other than a member 
of this club, who came laſt week to Button's, and ſat 


Over againſt the Lion with ſuch a ſettled flerceneſs in hi. 


countenance; as if he came to vie with that animal in 
ſternnels of looks: His ſtature was ſomewhat low; his 


motions quick and ſmart, and might be miſtaken for 
ſtartings and convulſions. He wore a broad tiff hat, 


cudgel- proot, with an edging ties Engers deep, tr aſſed 
up into the fierce troopers cock: To this was added a 


dark wig, very moderately curled, and tied in two large 


knots up to his ears; his coat was ſhort, and rich in 
tarniſhed lace; his noftrils and his öpper lip were all 
begrimmed with ſnuff. at firſt 1 was in hopes the Gen- 


tleman's friends took care not to intruſt him with any 
weapon ; until, looking down, I could perceive a {word 


of a moſt aawarranteblc ſize, that hung careleſly bciow 
his knee, with two large toſſels at the hilt, chat Po 


about his ancles. 


I muſt confeſs I cannot help firewdly ſaſpeQing the 
courage of the Jerribles. I beg pardon if I am in the 


wiong when I think, that the long ſword, and the ſwag: 


gering cock, are the ordinary diſguiſes of a faint heart 


Theſe men while they think to impoſe terror upon 


others, do but render themſelves contemptible; their 
very dreſs tells you that they are ſurrounded with fears, 
that they live in Hobbs's ſtate of nature, and that they 


are never free from apprehenſions. I dare ſay, if oe 
were to look into the hearts of theſe champions, One 


ſhould find there a gieat tendency to go caſed in armour, 


and that noi hing but the fear of a ſtronger ridicule 


reſtrains them from it. A brave man ſcorns to wear 


any thing, that may give him an advantage over ni 


neighbour ; Eis great glory 1 15 neither to fear nor t0 
be feared. 1 :emember, when I was abroad, to hav? 


{een a buffoon in an opera, whoſe exceſlive cowardit 
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never failed to ſet the whole audience into a loud laugh- 
ter: But the ſcene which ſeemed to divert them moſt, 
was that in which he came on with a ſword that reach- 
ed quite acroſs the ſtage, and was put to flight by an 
adverſary, whoſe ſtature was not above four foot high, 
and whoſe weapon was not three foot long. his 
brings to my mind what I have formerly read of a King 
of Arabia, who ſhewing a rich ſword, that had been 
preſented to him, his courtiers unanimouſly gave their 
opinion, that it had no other fault, but that of ing 
too ſhort; upon which the King's fon ſaid, that here 
was no weapon too ihort for a brave man, ſince there 
needed no more but to advance one ſtep to make it 
enough. To this I thall ſubjoin, by way of corollutx, 
that there is no weapon long enough for a coward, 19 
never thinks himſelf ſecure while he is within fighc -f 
his adverſary's point. I would therefore adviſe theſe 
men of diſtant courage, as they tender their hond ur, 
to ſhorten their dimenſions, and reduce their tilters to 
a more reputable, as well as a more portable ſize, _ 
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Sun cuigue quum ſit animi cogitatio, 


Colorgue privus Phædr. Prol. I. 5. v. 7, 


f Erery man has his particular way of thinking and acting. 


T is a very juſt, and a common obſervation upon 
the natives of this iſland, that in their diſferent de— 


E grees, and in their ſeveral profeſſions and employ- 
ments, they abound as much and perhaps more, in good 
; lenſe, than any people; and yet, at the ſame time there 
is ſcarce an Evgliſhinan of any life and ſpirit, that has 
not ſome odd caſt of thought, ſome original humour 
that diſtinguiſhes him from his neighbour. Hence it is 
that our comedies are enriched with ſuch a diverſity of 

3 characters, as is not to be ſcen upon any other theatre 


in 


In Europe. Even in the maſkerades that have bees tu ate. 


of underſtanding, the very ſame accompliſhments, the 


would be to learn the Chineſe language, i in which there 


planted. This national mark is viſible amongſt us in 
cvery rank and degree of men, from the perſons of the 


culiar caſt of head and turn of wit, or ſome uncon- 


man, who from beginning with two plain notes, which 


of himſelf and his friends. There is a perſon of great 


by accommodating holiday paſſengers with ale, brandy, 


days takes the air in his chaiſe, and recreates himſelf 


rallery; as likewiſe have our ſailors and watermen. 
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ly given to the town (though they are diverſions we 
are not accuſtomed to) the lingularities of dreſs were 
carried much farther than is uſual in foreign countries, 
where the natives are trained up, as it were, from their 
infancy to thoſe amuſements, The very ſame meaſure 


very ſame defects, ſhall, amongſt us, appear under z 
quite different aſpe& in one man, to what they do in 
another. This makes it as impracticable to foreigners to 
enter into a thorough knowledge of the Englith, as it 


is a different character for every individual word, | 
know not how to explain this vein of humour ſo ob. 
vious in my countrymen better, than by compari ing it to 
what the French call“ Le pour du terroir in wines; by 
which they mean the different flavour one and the ſame 
grape ſhall draw from the different ſoils in which it 1; 


firſt quality and politeſt ſenſe, down to the rudeſt and. 
moſt ignorant of the people. Every mechanic has a pe. 


mon whim, as a characteriſtic, that diſtinguiſhes. him 
from others of his trade, as well as from the multitudes 
that are upon a level with him. We have a ſmall-coal- 


made up his daily cry, has made himſelf maſter of the 
whole compals of the gamut, and has frequent cou 
ſorts of muſic at his own houſe for the entertainment 


hoſpitality, who lives in a plaiſtered cottage upon the 
road to hamſtead, and gets a ſuperfluity of wealth, 


pipes, tobacco, cakes, ginger-bread, apples, pear, 
and other ſmall refreſhments of life; and on worky- 


with the elegant pleaſures of the Beau-monde. The 
ſhining men amongſt our mob, dignified by the title af 
ringleaders, have an inexhauſtible fund of archneſs and 


Our very ſtreet- beggars 6 Arc not wichen the ir pecuhar 
odditie, 
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Hadities, as the ſchoolmen term them. The other day 


a tattered wag followed me acroſs the Meuſe with 


One farthing or half-penny, good your honour, do 


« your honour ; and I ſhall make bold to pray for you.” 
Shakeſpear (who was a great copier of nature) when- 
erer he introduces any artiſans, or low characters into 


bis plays, never fails to daſh them ſtrongly with ſome 


diſtinguiſhing ſtain of humour, as may be ſeen more re- 
markably in the ſcene of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. 
Though this ſingularity of temper, which runs through 
the generality of us, may make us ſeem whimſical to 
rangers; yet it ſurniſhes out a perpetual change of en- 


tertainment to ourſelves, and diverſiffes all our conver- 


ſations with ſuch a variety of mirth, as is not to be met 
with in any other country. Sir William "Temple in his 

Tay upon Poetry, endeauours to account ior the Britiſh 

numours in the following manner: . 

This may proceed from the native plenty of our 

ſoil, the unequalneſs of our climate, as well as the 

« eaſe of our government, and the liberty of ꝓrofeſſing 

opinions and factions, which perhaps our neighbours: 
have about them, but are forced to diſguiſe, and there- 

« by may come in time to be extinguihed. Thus we 

come to have more originals, and more that appear 
« what they are: We have more humour, becauſe every 


Lay 


man follows his own, and takes a pleaſure, perhaps a 


« pride to ſhew it. On the contrary, where the people 
« are generally poor, and forced to hard labour, their 
actions and lives are all of a piece: Where they ſerve 
hard malcers, they mult follow their examples, as well 
as commands, and are forced upon imitation in ſmall 
matters, as well as obedience in great: So that ſome 
nations look as if they were caſt all by one mould, or 
cut out all by one pattern (at leaſt the common 
people in one, and the Gentlemen in another.) They 
ſeem all of a ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms, and 
even their talk and converſation, as well as in the 
application and purſuit of their actions, and their 
lives. Beſides all this, there is another ſort of va- 
riety amongſt us, which ariſes from our climate, and 
the diſpoſitions it naturally produces, We are not 
only more unlike one another, than any nation I 
| | * know. 
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as well as many good.“ | 
world, where every man, rich and poor, dares to hays 


J make no doubt, but that it is to this great freedom of 


the ſeveral arts and ſciences, for the ſervice and for th, 
ornament of life. 'Th's frank and generous diſpoſition 
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know; but we are more unlike ourſclves too, at ſeye. 
* ral times, and owe to our very air ſome ill qualities 
4.5% "2 


Ours is the only country, perhaps in the wholg 
a humour of his own, and to avow it upon all occaſions, 


temper, and this unconſtrained manner of living that 
we owe, in a great meaſure the number of ſhining ve. 
nius's, which riſe up amongſt us from time to time, in 


in a people, will likewiſe never fail to keep up in their 
minds an averſion to ſlavery, and be, as it were, a ſtand. 
ing bulwark of their liberties. So long as ever wit and 
humcur continues, and the generality of us will haue 
their own way of thinking, ſpeaking and acting, this 
nation is not like to give any quarter to an invader, and 
much leſs to bear with the abſurdities of popery, in ex- 
change for an eſtabliſhed and a reaſonable faith. _ 
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there happens to be one, which I know not well what 
to make of. I am doubtful whether it is the archnels of 
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Jura neget fibi nata, nihil non arroget armis, | | 
. | Hor. Ars Poet. v. 122, 
Scorning all judges, and all law, but arms. 

h | Ros couuox. 


; Mongſt the ſeveral challenges and letters which 
| my paper of the twenty fifth has brought upon me, 


ſome wag, or the ſerious reſentment of a coxcomb, 
that vents his indignation with an inſipid pertneſs. In 
either of theſe two lights I think it may divert my 
readers, for which reaſon I ſhall make no ſcruple to 
comply with the Gentleman's requeſt, and make his 
letter public. 1 5 


Old 
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Old Tæsr T, Tilt-yard Coffee-houſe. 
Our grey hairs for once ſhall be your protection, 
V and this billet a fair warning to you for your 
« audacious rallery upon the dignity of long ſwords. 
Look to it for the future; conſider we brothers of the 
Blade are men of along reach:” Think betimes, 


Ho many perils do environ 
Ihe man that meddles with cold iron. 


it has always been held dangerous to play with edge- 
tools. grant you, we men of vaiour are 1 auk- 
ward jeſters; we know not how to repay joke for 
he; ; but then we always make up in punt what we. 
want in wit. He that hall raſhly attempt to regulate 
© qur hilts, or reduce our blades, had need to have a heart 
of oak, as well as Sides of Iron.” Thus much for 
| © the preſent. In the mean time Bi bo is the word, re- 
| 6 member that and tremble. 


| Pas; SWAGGER, 


This old 1 manner of bullying an old man, ſo long 
as it affords ſome entertainment to my friends, is What 
| I thall not go about to diſcourage. However my witty 
antagoniſt muſt give me leave, ſince he attacks we in 
| proverbs, to exchange a thruſt or two with him a: the 
| ſame we: apons 3 and io let me tell Mr. Swagger, © There 
| js no catching old birds with chaff;“ and that“ Brag 
KL iza good d g: but Hoid- faſt is a better.“ **Fore-warncd, 

| « fore armed.“ Having diſpatched this combatant, and 
| given him as good as he brings, I proceed to exhibit the 
| caſe of a perſon who is the very reverſe of the former; 


| the which he lays before me in the following epi dle. 


Worthy SI R, 


Am the moſt unfortunate of men, if you do not 
ſpeedily interpoſe with your authority in behalf of 
[© 2 Geataman, Who, by his own example, has tor theſe fix 
months endeavoured, at the peril of his lite, to bring 
| © little ſwords into faſhion, in hopes to prevail upon the 
| © gentry by that means (winning them over inch by inch) 
E* i appear without any ſwords at all. It was my miſ- 
i fortune 
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it) you need give yourſelf no farther unneceſſary tcars; 
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« fortune to call in at Tom's laſt night, a little fuddlec 
© where I happened only to point towards an odd felloy 
© with a monſtrous ſword, that made a ring round him 
as he turned upon his heel to ſpeak to one or other in 
the room, Upon this Peccadillo the bloody-mindeg 
villain has ſent me a challenge this morning. ] trem. 
ble at the very thought of it, and am ſick with the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing that weapon naked, which tex. 
rified me in the ſcabbard. The uncon{cionable rufizn 
deſires, in the moſt civil terms he may have the ho. 
nour of meaſuring ſwords with me. Alas, Sir, mire 
is not (hilt and all) above a foot and a half, I take 
the liberty of incloſing it to you in my wig-box, and 
hal be eternally obliged to you, if, upon ſiglit of it, 
vour compaſſion may be ſo far moved, as to occaſion 
you to write a good word for me to my adverſary, or 
to {ay any thing that may ſhame him into reaſon, and 
ſave at once the life and reputation of, 


81 R, your moſt devoted ſlave, _ 
| | TimoTay Bobklx. 


| Good Mr. Bopklx, 


ſtand, that your letter, together with the little im- 


78 HE peruſal of this paper will give you to under- 


plement you ſent me in the band-box, came ſafe to my 


hands. From the dimenſions of it I perceive your cou- 
rage lies in a narrow compaſs. Suppoſe you ſhould lend 
this bravo the fellow to it, and deſire him to meet you 


in a cloſet, letting him know, at the ſame time, that you 


fight all your duels under lock and key for the ſake of 
rivacy. But, if this propoſal ſeems a little too raf, 


1 ſhall ſend my ſervant with your ſword to the perſon 


offended, and give hint inſtructions to tell him, you are 
a little pur-blind, and dare not for that reaſon truſt toa 
longer weapon, and that an inch in his body will do your 
bulineſs as well as an ell: Or, if you would have me pro- 
ceed yet more cautiouſly, my ſervant ſhall let him know, 
as from me, that he ſhould meddle with his match; and 
that alone, if he be a man of honour, will make him 
reflect; if 6therwiſe (as I am very inclinable to doubt 
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but rely upon the truth of my remarks upon the Ter- 

ibles. 1 have bethought myſelf of one expedient more 
ſor vou, Which ſeems to be the moſt likely to ſucceed. 
dend your own ſervant to wait upon the gentleman, Let 
him carry with him your ſword, and a letter, in which 
ou tell him, that admiing the magnificence and grau— 
%ur of his weapon at Tom's, you thought it great pity 
ſo gallant a cavalier ſhould not be completely armed ; 
for which reaſon you humbly requeſt, that you may have 


the honour of preſenting him with a dagger. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your faithful ſervant, 
NESTOR IRON SIDE. 


[ received a letter laſt week from one of my ſemale 
wards, who ſubſcribes herſelf Teraminta. She ſeems to 


tor the loſs of a ſmall covering, which the generality of 
the ſex have laid aſide. She is in pain, and full of thoſe 
fears, which are natural in a ſtate of virgin:ty, leſt any, 


given orders to my printer to make room for her adyer- 
iſement in this day's paper. 
ADVERTISEMENC T. 
Auguſt 19. Whereas a Modeſty-Piece was loſt at 
the maſkerade laſt Monday night, being the 17th in- 
* ſtant, between the hours of twelve and one, the author 
* of this paper gives notice, that if any perſon will put 
it into the hands of Mr. Daniel Button, to be returned 


to the owner, it ſhall by her be acknowledged as the 
laſt favour, and no queſtions aſked. | 


N. B. It is of no uſe but to the owner,” 


$7798 ' ne 8 


Friday, 


be a lady of great delicacy, by the concern ſhe ſhows 


the ſmalleſt part of her linen, ſhould be in the poſſeſſion 
ofa man. In compliance therefore with her requeſt, and 
to gratify her modeſty ſo far as lies in my power, 1 have 
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No 146 Friday, Auguſt 28. 
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F 
Primus hominum Leonem manu tractare auſus, & oftender 
 manſurfatum, Hanno ò clariſſimis Pœnorum traditur, 


PL, 


Hanno, a noble Carthaginian, is reported to have been 


the firſt man, who ventured to handle a Lion, and 
bring him up tame. es 


| "HE generality. of my readers, I find, arc fo wil 


1 pleaſed with the ſtory of the Lion, in my paper 


of the twentieth inſtant, and with my friend's deſign of 
compiling a hiſtory of that noble ſpecies of animals, 
that a great many ingenious perſons have promiſed me 
their aſſiſtance to bring in materials for the work, from 
all the ſtorehouſes of ancient and modern learning, a 
well as from oral tradition. For a farther encourage. 


ment of the undertaking, a conſiderable number of vir- 


tuoſi have offered, when my collection ſhall ſwell into 


_ areaſonable bulk, to contribute very handſomly, by way 


of ſubſcription, towards the printing of them in Folio, 
on a large royal paper, curiouſly adorned with variety 
of foreſts, deſarts, rocks and caves, and lions of all 
ſorts and ſizes upon copper-plates by the beſt hands, 
A rich old bachelor of Lion's-Inn, (who 1s zealous for 
the honour of the place in which he was educated) 
ſends me word, I may depend upon a hundred pound: 


from him, towards the embelliſhing of the work; 


alluring me, at the ſame time, that he will ſet his clerk 
to ſearch the records, and inquire into the antiquities 
of that houſe, that there may be no ſtone left unturned 
to make the book complete. Conſidering the volumes 
that have been written upon inſets and reptiles, and 
the vaſt expence and pains ſome philoſophers have been 
at to diſcover, by the help of glaſſes, their almoſt im- 
perccptible qualities and perfections; it will not, ! 
hope, be thought unreaſoaable, if the Lion (v/hoſe 
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maiellick form lies open to the naked eye) ſhould take. 
up a firſt rate Folio. 8 VF 

A worthy merchant, and a friend of mine, ſends me 
the following letter, to be inſerted in my commentaries 
upon Lions. 75 | 

SIR, | . 0 
Olnce one of your correſpondents, has, of late 
„ entertained the publick with a very remarkable 
and ancient piece of hiſtory, in honour of the grandees 
« of the foreſt; and ſince it is probable you may in time 
collect a great many curious records and amazing cir- 
cumſtances, which may contribute to make theſe ani- 
mals reſpected over the face of the whole earth; I 
© am not a little ambitious to have the glory of contri- 
« buting ſomewhat to ſo generous an undertaking. If 


« you throw your work into the form of chionicle, I 


am in hopes I may furniſh out a page in it towards the 
latter end of the volume, by a narration of a modern 
« date, which 1 had in the year 17co, from the gentle— 
© man to whom it happened. 

About ſixty years ago, when the plague raged 
© at Naples, Sir George Davis (conſul there for the 
« Engliſh nation) retired to Florence. It happened one 
© day he went out of curioſity to fee the great duke's 
Lions. At the farther end, in one of the dens, lay 
da Lion, which the keepers in three years time could 
* not tame, with all the art and gentle uſage imaginable, 
Sir George no ſconer appeared at the grates of the 
«den, but the Lion ran to him with all the marks of 
joy and tranſport he was capable of exprefling : Ile 
* reared himſelf up ard licked his hand, which this. 
gentleman put in through the prates, The keeper 
affrighted, took him by the arm and pulled him away, 
* degging him not to hazard his life by going {o near 
the herceſt creature of that kind, that ever entered 
* thoſe dens. However, nothing would ſatisfy Sir 
George, notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid to dii- 
ſuade him, but he mult go into the den to him. The 
very inſtant he entered, the Lion threw his paws upon 
his ſhoulders, and licked his face, and ran to and fro 
in the den, fawnipg, and full of joy, like a dog at 

- „ eine 
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{range to the duke and his followers. 


the ſight of his maſter. After ſeveral embraces and 
ſalutations exchanged on both ſides, they parted very 
good friends, The-rumour of this interview between 
the Lion and the ſtranger rung immediately through 
the whole city, and Sir George was very near paſſiy 

for a ſaint among the people. The great duke, when 
he heard of it ſent for Sir George, who waited upon 
his highneſs to the den, and to ſatisfy his curjojiy, 
cave him the following account of what ſeemed ſo 


« A captain of a ſhip from Barbary gave me this 
Lion when he was a young whelp. I brought him u 

tame; but when 1 thought him too large to be ſuf. 
fered to run about the houſe, I built a den for him in 
my court-yard; from that time he was never permit. 
ted to go looſe, except when I brought him within 
doors to ſhew him to my friends. When he was five 


yeats old, in his gameſome tricks, he did ſome miſchicf 
by pawing and playing with people: Having priped 


a man one day a little too hard, I ordered him to be 
ſhot, for fear of incurring the guilt of what might 
happen; upon this, a friend, who was then at dinner 
with me begged him: How he came here I know not, 
* Here Sir George Davis ended; and thereupon the 
duke of Tuſcany aſſured him, that he had the Lion 
from that very friend of his. 


Iam, SIR, 
your moſt obedient ſervant, 


and conſtant reader, &c. 


2 


Saturday, 


lay; 
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Dr 
1 


Bonum eff, fugienda aſpicere 45 in malo. Publ. Syr. 


It is a good thing to learn caution by the misfortunes 
of others. . 


TAving in my paper of the 21ſt of July, ſhewed 
my diſlike of the ridiculous cuſtom of garniſhing 
a new-married couple, and ſetting a gloſs upon their 
perſons which is to laſt no longer than the honey-moon; 
| think it may be much ſor the emolument of my diſ- 
ciples of both ſexes, to make them ſenſible, in the next 
place, of the folly of lanching out inte extravagant ex- 
pences, and a more magnificent way of living imme- 
diately upon marriage. If the bride and bridegroom 
happen to be perſons of any rank, they come into all 
publick places, and go upon all viſits with ſo gay an 
equipage, and ſo plittering an appearance, as if they 
were making ſo many publick entries. But to judici- 
ous minds, and to men of experience in this life, the 
gilt chariot, the coach and fs, the gaudy liveries, the 
ſupernumerary train of ſervants, the great houſe, the 
ſumptuous table, the ſervices of plate, the embroidered 
clothes, the rich brocades, and the profuſion of jewels, 
that upon this occaſion break out at once, are ſo many 
{ymptoms of madneis in the happy pair, and prognoſ- 
tications of their future miſery, | | 
remember a country neighbour, of my lady Li- 
zard's, Squire Wiſeacre by name, who enjoyed a very 
clear eſtate of 50901. per annum, and by living frugally 
upon it, was before hand in the world. This gentleman 
unfortunately fell in love with Mrs. Fanny Flippant the 
ten reioning toaſt in thoſe parts. In a word, he mar— 
red her, and to give a laſting proof of his affection, 
conſented to make both her and himſelf miſerable, by 
ſetting out in the high mode of wedlock, He, in leis 
than the ſpace of five years, was reduced to ſtarve in 
| | 1 3 priſon 
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priſon for debt; and his lady, with a ſon and thre, 


daughters became a burden to the pariſh, The condu 
of Frank Foreſight was the very reverſe to ſquire Wile. 
acre's. He had lived a bachelor ſome years about thi. 
town, in the beſt of companies; kept a chariot and 
tour footmen, beſides {ix ſaddle horſes; he did not ey. 
ceed, but went to the utmoit ſtretch of his income; hy: 
when he married the beautiful Clarinda (who brought 
him a plentiful fortune) he diſmiſſ:d two of his foot. 
men, four of the ſaddle horſes, and his chariot; and 
lept only a chair for the uſe of his lady. Embroidered 
clothes and laced linen were quite laid aſide; he was 
married in a plain drugget, and from that time for- 
ward, in all the accommodations of life, never coveted 


_ any thing beyond cleanlineſs and conventency, When 


any of his acquaintance aſked him the reaſon of th; 
ſudden change; he would anſwer, * In finole lite | 
coald eafily compute my wants, and provide again 
them; bar the condition of life, I am now engaged 
* In, is attended with a thouſand unforeſeen caſualties, 
as well as a great many diſtant, but unavoidable 
* expences, The happineſs or milery, in this world, 
of a future prozeny, will probably depend upon my 
* good or ill huibandry. I ſhall never think I have di- 
charged iny duty, uatil I have laid up a proviſion for 
three or four children at leaſt,” But pe'ythee, Frank, 
ſavs a pert coxcomb that ſtood by, why ſhouldſt thau 
reckon thy chickens before—upon which he cut him 
ſort, and replied, ** It is no matter; a brave man can 


„never want heirs, while there is one man of worth 
„ living.” This precautious way ofreaſoniag and acting, 


has proved to Mr. Foreſight and his lady an uninter- 


rupted ſource of felicity, Wedlock fits light and eaſy 
upon them; and they are at preſent happy in two ſons 
and a daughter, who a great many years hence will feel 
the good effects of their parents prudence, | 

My memory fails me in recollecting where I have 
read, that in ſome parts of Holland it is provided by lu, 
that every man, before he marries, ſhall be obliged to 


plant a certain number of trees, proportionable to his 


cir. umAances, as a pledge to the government for the 


maintenance of his children, Every honeſt as well a 


every 
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every prudent man ſhould do ſomething equivalent to. 
this; by retrenching all ſuperfluous and idle expences, in- 
fead of following the extravagant practice of perſons, 
who ſacrifice every thing to their preſent vanity, and ne- 


ver are a day beforehand in thought. I know not what 


delight ſplendid nuptials may afford to the generality of 
the great world; I could never be preſent at any of them 
without a heavy heart, It is with pain I refrain from 
tears, when I ſee the bride thoughtleily jigging it about 
the room, diſhonoured with jewels, and dazzling the 
eyes of the whole aſſembly at the expence of her chil- 
dren's future ſubſiſtence. How ſingular, in the age we 
live in, is the moderate behaviour of young Sophia, and 
how amiable does the appear in the eyes of wiſe men! 
Her lover, a little before marriage, acquainted her, that 
he intended, to lay out a thouſand pounds ſor a preſent 


in jewels, but before he did it, defired to know what 


fort would be moſt acceptable to her. Sir, replied Sophia, 
thank you for your kind and generous intentions, and 
only beg they may be executed in another manner: Be 
pleaſed only to give me the money, and I will try to lay 
it out to a better advantage, I am not, continues ſhe, 
at all fond of thoſe expenſive trifles ; neither do I think 
the wearing of diamonds can be any addition, nor the 
abſence of them any diminution, to my happineſs, I 


ſhould be aſhamed to appear in public for a few days 
in a dreſs which does not become me at all times, Be. 


ſides, I ſee by that modeſt plain garb of yours, that you 
are not yourſelf affected with the galety of apparel, 
When Jam your wife, my only care will be to keep my 
perſon clean and neat for you, and not to make it fine 
ſor others. The gentleman, tranſported with this excel. 
lent turn of mind in his miſtreſs, preſented her with the 
money in new gold, She purchaſed an annuity with it; 
out of the income of which, at every revolution of her 
wedding-day, ſhe makes her huſband ſome pretty pre- 
ſent, as a token of her gratitude, and a freſh pledge of 
her love; part of it ſhe yearly diſtributes among her in- 
digent and beſt deſerving neighbours; and the imall re- 
mainder ſhe lays out in ſomething uſeful for herſelf, or 
the children, e Te, | 
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c Fas «ff ab hoſte deceri. 
| Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 428. 


"Tis good to learn ev'n from an enemy. 


1 a kind of apophthegm, which J have fre. 
| quently met with in my reading, to this pur. 
poſe: That there are few, if any books, out of 
which a man of learning may not extract ſomething 
for his uſe.” I have often experienced the truth of this 
maxim, when calling in at my bookſeller's, I have ta. 
ken the book next to my hand off the counter, to em. 
ploy the minutes I have been obliged to linger away 
there, in waiting for one friend or other. Yeſterday 
when I came there, the Turkiſh Tales happened to lie 
in my way; upon opening of that amuſing author, I 
happened to dip upon a ſhort tale, which gave me a 
great many ſerious reflections. The very ſame fable may 
fall into the hands of a great many men of wit and 
pleaſure, who, it is probable, will read it with their uſual 
levity.; but ſince it may as probably divert and inſtruct 
a great many perſons of pl:in and virtuous minds, I 
ſnall make no ſcruple of making it the entertainment of 
this day's paper. The moral to be drawn from it is 
intirely Chriſtian, and is ſo very obvious, that I ſhall leave 
to every reader the pleaſure of picking it out for him- 
ſelf. 1 ſhall only premiſe, to obviate any offence that 
may be taken, that a great many notions in the Maho- 
metan religion are borrowed from the Holy Scriptures, 


The Hiſtory of Santon 3 


rere was formerly a Santon whoſe name was Bar- 
. ſiſa, which for the ſpace of an hundred years 
very fervently applied himſelf to Prayers; and 3 
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ever went out of the grotto in which he made his re- 
ſgence, for fear of expoſing himſelf to the danger of 
offending God. He faſted in the day time, and watch- 
ed ia the night. All the inhabitants of the country had 
ſuch a great veneration for him, and ſo highly valued his 
prayers, that they commonly applied to him, when they 
had any favour to beg of heaven. When he made vows , 


for the health of a ſick perſon, the patient was imme- 


diately cured. _ : . e 
It happened that the daughter of the king of that 
country fell into a dangerous diſtemper, the cauſe of 
which the phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they conti- 
nued preſcribing remedies by gueſs; but inſtead of help- 
ing the princeſs, they only augmented her diſeaſe, In the 
mean time the king was inconſolable, for he paſſionately 
loved his daughter; wheretore one day, finding all hu- 
man aſſiſtance vain, he declared it as his opinion that the 
princeſs ought to be ſent to the Santon Barſiſa. | 
All the Beys applauded his ſentiment, and the king's 
oficers conducted her to the Santon ; who notwithſtand- 
ing his frozen age, could not ſee ſuch a beauty without 
being ſenſibly moved. He gazed on her with pleaſure ; 
and the devil taking this opportunity, whiſpered in his 
car thus; O Santon ! don't let ſlip ſuch a fortunate mi- 
„ nute: Tell the king's ſervants that it is requiſite for 
„the princeſs to paſs this night in the grotto, to fee 
* whether it will pleaſe God to cure her; that you will 
put up a prayer for her, and that they need only 
come to fetch her to morrow.“ | 
How weak is man! The Santon followed the devil's 
advice, and did what he ſuggeſted to him. But the aft. 
cers before they would yield to leave the princess, ter: 
one of their number to know the king's pleaſure, That 
monarch, who had an intire confidence in Barſiſa, never 
in the leaſt ſcrupled the truſting of his daughter with 
him. I conſent,” ſaid he, that ſhe ſtay with that 
holy man, and that he keep her as long as he plea- 
ies: Jam wholly ſatisfied on that head.“ | | 
When the officers had received the king's anſwer, 
they all retired, and the princeſs remained alone with the 
hermit. Night being come, the devil preſented him- 


{elf to the Santon, ſaying, “ Cank thou let flip ſo fa- 


© TY - « yourable 
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vourable an opportunity with ſo charming a creature? 
Fear not her telling of the violence you offer her; if 

ſhe were even ſo indiſcreet as to reveal it, who will 
„ believe her? The court, the city, and all the world 
are too much prepoſſeſſed in your favour, to give any 
credit to ſuch a report. You may do any thing un- 
£ puniſhed, when armed by the great reputation for 
*« wiſdom, which you have acquired.” The unfortu— 
nate Barſiſa was ſo weak as to hearken to the enemy of 
_ mankind. He approached the princeſs, took her into 

his arms, and in a moment cancelled a virtue of an hun- 
dred years duration, V 

He had no ſooner perpetrated his crime, than a thou. 
ſand avenging horrors haunted him night and day He 
thus iecofts the devil: Oh wretch,” ſays he, it is 
thou which haſt deſtroyed me! Thou haſt encompaſſed 
me for a whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce me; 
and now at laſt thou haſt gained thy end.” Oh San- 
„ ton!“ anſwered the devil, “do not reproach me with 
«« the pleaſure thou haſt enjoyed. Thou mayeſt repent: 
But what is unhappy for thee is, that the princeſs is 
«« impregnated, and thy fin will become publ ck: Thou 
«« wilt become the laughing-ſtock of thoſe who admire 
„ and reverence thee at preſent, and the king will put 
«« thee to an ignominious death. | 
Hhaarſiſa terrified by this diſcourſe, ſays to the devil, 
„What ſhall I do to prevent the publication of my 
„ ſhame?” © To hinder the knowledge of your crime, 
you ought to commit a freſh one,” anſwered the devil: 
«« Kill the princeſs, bury her at the corner of the grotto, 


«4 


«© and when the king's meſſengers come to morrow, tell 
2 2 


«« them you have cured her, and that ſhe went from the 
„ grotto very early in the morning: They will belive 
«« you, and ſearch for her all over the city and country; 
« and the king her father will be in great pain for her, 
* but after ſeveral vain ſearches it will wear off.” 

The hermit abandoned by God, purſuant to this 
advice, killed the princeſs, buried her in a corner ot 
the grotto, and the next day told the officers what 


the devil bid him ſay. They made diligent inquiy 
for the king's daughter, but not being able to hear of 


her, 
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her, they deſpaired of finding her, When the devil told 
them that all their ſearch for the princeſs was vain; and 
relating what had paſſed betwixt her and the Santon, he 
told them the place were ſhe was interred, The officers 
immediately went to the grotto, ſeized Barſiſa, and found 
the princeſs's body in the place to which the devil had 
directed them; whereupon they took up the corps and 
carried that and the Santon to the palace. 
When the king ſaw his daughter dead, and was in— 
formed of the whole event, he broke out into tears and 
bitter lamentations; and aſſembling the doctors, he laid 
the Santon's crime before them, and aſked their advice 
how he ſhould be puniſhed. All the doctors condemned 
him to death, upon which the king ordered him to be 
hanged: Accordingly, a gibbet was erected; the hermit 
went up the ladder, and when he was going to be turn- 
ed off, the devil whiſpered in his ear theſe words:“ O 
« Santon! if you will worſhip me I will extricate you 
te out of this difficulty, and tranſport you two thouſand 
te leagues from hence, into a country where you thall be 


% reverenced by men, as much as you were before this 


« adventure.” I am content,” ſays Barſiſa; „de- 
liver me, and I will worſhip thee.” © Give me firſt 
&« a fign of adoration,” replies the devil. Whereupon 


the Santon bowed his head, and ſaid, I vive myſelf 


„to you,” The devil then railing his voice, aid, 
© O Barſiſa, I am fatisfied ; I have obtained what 1 


« defired:” And with theſe words, ſpitting in his face, 


he eiſappeared ; and the deluded Santon was hanged. 


Tueſday, 
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Your very dreſs ſhall captivate his heart, 


Hint; in a former PRECAUTION, endeavented to 


ſnew the mechaniſm of an epic poem, and given 
the reader preſcriptions whereby he may, without the 
ſcarce ingredient of a genius, compoſe the ſeveral parts 
of that great work. I ſhall now treat of an affair of 
more general importance, and make dreſs the ſubject 
of the following paper. 
Dreſs is grown of univerſal uſe in the nut of life, 


C:vilities and reſpe are only paid to appearance. It is 


a varniſh that gives a luſtre to every action, © a poſe 
far tout?” that introduces us into all polite aſſemblies, 
and the only certain method of waking? moſt of the ou 
of our nation conſpicuous, 

There was formerly an abſurd notion among the men 
of letters, that to eſtabliſh themſelves in the character of 
wits, it was abſolutely neceſſary to fhew a contempt of 
dreſs, This injudicious affectation of theirs flattened 
all their converſation, took of the force of every ex- 
prefiion, and incapacitated a female audience from giv- 
ing attention to any thing they ſaid. While the man 
of drefs catches their eyes as well as ears, and at every 
jludicrous turn obtains a laugh of applauſe by way of 
compliment. 

I fall lay down as an eſtabliſhed maxim, which hath 
keen received in all ages, that no perſon can drets with- 
out a genius. 

A genius is never to be acquired by art, but is the 
gift of nature; it may be diſcovered even in infancy. 
Little maſter will ſmile when you thake his plume of 
feathers before him, and thruſt its little knuckles in 
Papa's full-bottom; miſs will toy with her mother's 

Meechlin Ace and gaze on the gaudy colours of a fan; 
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ne ſmacks her lips for a kiſs at the appearance of a 
gentleman in embroidery, and is frighted at the inde- 
cency of the houſe-maid's blue apron: as ſhe grows up, 
the dreſs of her baby begins to be her care, and you will 
ſee a genteel fancy open itſelf in the ornaments of the 
little machine. Mo. | 

We have a kind of ſketch of dreſs, if I may ſo call it, 
among us, which, as the invention was forcign, is call- 
ed a Diſhabille: every thing is thrown on with a looſe. 
and careleſs air; yet a genius diſcovers itſelf even thro? 
this negligence of dreſs, juſt as you may ſee the maſter- 
y hand of a painter in three or four ſwift ſtrokes of the 

_—- DOD 

The moſt fruitful in genius's is the French nation; we 
owe molt of our janty faſhions, now in vogue, to ſome 


adept teau among them. Their ladies exert the whole 


ſcope of their fancies upon every new petticoat ; every 
hezd-dreſs undergoes a change; and nota lady of genius 
will appear in the ſame ſhape two days together; ſo 
that we may impute the ſcarcity of genius's in our cli- 
mate to the ſtagnation of faſhions, | = 
The ladies among us have a ſuperior genius to the 
men; which have for ſome years paſt ſhot out in ſeveral 
exorbitant inventions for the greater conſumption of our 
manufacture. While the men have contented them- 
ſelves with the retrenchment of the hat, or the various 
ſcallop of the pocket, the ladies have ſunk the head- 
dreſs, incloſed themſelves in the circumference of the 
| hoop-petticoat; ſurbeiows and flounces have been dif- 
poſed of at will, the ſtays have been lowered behind, for 
the better diſplaying the beauties of the neck; not to 
mention the various rolling of the ſleeve, and thoſe 
other nice circumſtances of dreſs upon which every lady 
| employs her fancy at pleaſure, 
The ſciences of poet:y and dreſs have ſo near an alli- 
ance to each other, that the rules of the one, with very 
little variation, may ſerve for the other, 
As in a poem all the ſeveral parts of it muſt have a 
| harmony with the whole: ſo, to keep to the propriety 
| of dreſs, the coat, waſtecoat and bieeches mult be of the 
r | 


As 


and the plume and the ſcarlet dye is requiſite to give 


As Ariſtotle obliges all dramatick writers to a {ia 


- obſervance of time, place, and action, in order to com. 


80 a juſt work of this kind of poetry; ſo it is abſh. 
utely neceſſary for a perſon that applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of dreſs, to have a ſtrict regard to theſe three Par. 
ticulars. ; ion 

To begin with the ze. What is more abſurd than 
the velvet gown in ſummer? and what is more agreeable 
in the winter? the muff and fur are prepoſterous in June, 
which are charmingly ſupplied by the Turkey handker. 


chief and the fan. Every thing muſt be ſuitable to the 


ſeaſon, and there can be no propriety in dreſs without a 
ſtrict regard to time. „%%% porn 
You muſt have no leſs reſpect to place. What gives 


n lady a more eaſy air than the wrapping gown in the 


morning at the tea-table? The Bath countenances the 
men of dreſs in ſhowing themſelves at the pump in their 
Indian night-gowns, without the leaſt indecorum, 
Action is what gives the ſpirit both to writing and 
dreſs. Nothing appears graceful without an; the 


head, the arms, the legs, muſt all conſpire to give a ha- 


bit a genteel air. What diſtinguiſhes the air of the 
court from that of the country but action? A lady, by 
the careleſs toſs of her head, will ſhew a ſet of ribbons to 
advantage; by a pinch of ſnuff judiciouſly taken will 
diſplay the glittering ornament of her little finger; by 
the new modelling her tucker, at one view preſent you 
with a fine turned hand, and a riſing boſom. In order 
to be a proficient in action, I cannot ſufficiently recom- 
mend the ſcience of Dancing: this will give the feet 
an eaſy pait, and the arms a gracefulneſs of motion, 
If a perſon have not a ſtrict regard to theſe three above- 
mentioned rules of antiquity, the richeſt dreſs will ap- 
pear ſtiff and affected, and the moſt gay habit fantaſtical 
and taudry, 8 N 7 

As different ſorts of poetry require a different ſtile; 
the Elegy, tender and mournful; the Ode, gay and ſpright- 
ly; the Epic, ſublime, &c. ſo muſt the widow confeſs 
her grief 1n the veil; the bride frequently makes her 
joy and exultation conſpicuous in the ſilver brocade; 


the 
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the ſoldier a martial air. There is another kind of oc- 
caſional dreſs in uſe among the ladies; I mean the riding 
habit, which ſome have not 1njudiciouſly ſtiled the Her- 
maphroditical, by reaſon of its waſculine and feminine 
compoſition ; but I ſhall rather chooſe to call it the Pin- 
daric, as its firſt inſtitution was at a New-Market horſe- 


race, and as it is a mixture of the ſublimity of the epic 


with the eaſy ſoftneſs of the ode. 
There ſometimes ariſes a great genius in dreſs, who 


cannot content himſelf with merely copying from others, 


but will, as he ſees occaſion, {trike out into the long 
pocket, flaſh'd fleeve, or ſomething particular in the 
diſpoſition of his lace, or the flouriſh of his embroidery. 
Such a perſon, like the maſters of other ſciences, will 
flow that he hath a manner of his own. = 

On the contrary, there are ſome pretenders to dreſs 
who ſhine out but by halves; whether it be for want of 
genius or money. A dancing- maſter of the loweſt rank 
ſeldom fails of the ſcarlet ſtocking and the red heel; 
and ſhows a particular reſpect to the Leg and Foot, to 
which he owes his ſubſiſtence: when at the ſame time 
perhaps all the ſuperior ornament of his body is neglect- 
ed. We may ſay of theſe fort of dreſſers what Horace 
ſays of his patch-work poets, 


Purpureus late qui ſplendeat unus & alter 
Aſſuitur pannus——— . 
——A few florid lines 
Shine thro? th? inſipid dulneſs of the reſt. 

1 * Roscommon, 
Others who lay the ſtreſs of beauty in their face, exert 
| all their extravagance in the periwig, which is a kind 
of index of the mind; the full-botiom formally comb. 
ed all before, denotes the lawyer and the politician; 
| the ſmart tye-wig with the black ribbon ſhows a man 
of fierceneſs of temper; and he that burdens himſelf 
with a ſuperfluity of white hair which flows down the 
back, and mantles in waving curls over the ſhoulders, 
zs generally obſerved to be leſs curious in the furniture 
of the inward receſſes of the ſcull, and lays himſelt 
open to the application of that cenſure which Milton 
applies to the fair ſex, 


of 
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—— of outward form | 

Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her Whole 
dreſs by a well-fancied {uit of knots, as a judicious wii. 
ter gives a ſpiritto a whole ſentence by a ſingleexpreſſiqy, 
As words grow old, and new ones enrich the language, 
ſo there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of dreſs; the fringe ſuc. 
cceds the lace, the ſtays ſhorten or extend the waſte, 
| the ribbon undergoes divers variations, the head. dress 
receives frequent riſes and falls every year; and in ſhort, 
the whole woman throughout, as curious obſervers of 
_ dreſs have remarked, is changed from top to toe in 
the period of five years. A poet will now and then, 10 
ſerve his purpoſe, coin a word, ſo will a lady of peniu; 
venture at an innovation in the faſhion; but as Horace 
adviſes, that all new-minted words ſhould have a Greck 
derivation to give them an indiſputable authority, {fo [ 
would counſel all our improvers of faſhion always to take 
the hint from France, which may as properly be called 
the“ fountain of dreſs,” as Greece was of literature. 
Dreſs may bear a parallel to poetry with reſpect to 
moving the paſſions, The greateſt motive to Love, 23 
daily experience ſhows us, is Dreſs. I have known a 
lady at ſight fly to a red feather, and readily give her 
hand to a fringed pair of gloves. At another time 
have ſeen the aukward appearance of her rural humble 
ſervant move her indignation; ſhe is jealous every time 
her rival hath a new ſuit; and in a rage when her woman 
pins her mantua to diſadvantage. Unhappy, unguarded 
woman! alas! what moving rhetorick has ſhe often 
found in the ſeducing ſull-bottom? Who can tell the 
reſiſtleſs eloquence of the embroidered coat, the gold 
ſnuff-box, and the amber-headed cane? 

I ſhall conclude theſe criticiſms with ſome general re- 
marks upon the Millener, the Mantua-maker, and the 
Lady's Woman, theſe being the three chief on which all 
the circumſtances of dreſs depend. . 

The Millener mutt be thoroughly verſed in phy ſiog: 
nomy; in the choice of ribbons ſhe muſt have a part!- 
cular regard to the complexion, and mutt ever be mind- 
ful to cut the head-dreſs to the dimenſtons of he fork 
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When ſhe meets with a countenance of large diameter, 
he muſt draw the dreſs forward to the face, and let the 
lace incroach a little upon the check, which caſts an 
agteeable ſhade, and takes off from its maſculine figure: 
the little oval face requires the diminutive commo le, 
ju on the tip of the crown of the head: the muſt have 
a regard to the ſeveral ages of women; the head-dxefs 
muſt give the mother a more ſedate mien than the vir— 


ein; and age mult not be made ridiculous with the flaugt- 


ing airs of youth. There is a beauty that is peculiar to 
the ſeveral ſtages of life, and as much propriety mult be 
oblerred in the dreſs of the old, as the young. ; 

The Mant2a-maker muſt be an expert anatomiſt; and 


mut, if judicioully choſen, have a name of French ter- 


mination; ſhe maſt know how to hide all the defects 
in the proportions of the body, and muſt be able to mold 
the ſhape by the ſtays, ſo as to preſerve the inteſtines, 
that while ſhe corrects the body, ſhe may not interfere 
with the pleaſures of the palite. 


The Lady's Woman muſt have all the qualities of a 


| critick in poetry; as her dreſs, like the critick's learn- 
ing, is at ſecond hand, ſhe muſt, like him, have a ready 


talent at Cenſure, and her tongue muſt be deeply verſed 
in detraction ; ſhe muſt be ſure to aſperſe the characters 
of the ladies of moſt eminent virtue and beauty, to in- 
dulge her lady's ſpleen: and as it hath been rema; ked, 
that criticks are the moſt fawning ſycophants to their 
patrons, ſo muſt our female critick be a thorough pro- 
ficient in flattery: ſhe muſt add ſprightlineſs to her lady's 
air, by encouraging her vanity; give gracefulneſs to her 
| ſtep, by cheriſhing her pride; and make her ſhow a 


haughty contempt of her admirer:, by enumerating her 


imaginary conqueſts. As a critick muſt ſtock his memory 


with the names of all the authors of note, ſhe muſt be 


vo leſs ready in the recital of all the beaus and pretty fel- 
Flows in vogue; like the male critick, ſhe aſſerts, that 


the theory of any ſcience is above the practice, and that 


it is not neceſſary to be able to ſet her own perſon off to 


advantage, in order to be a judge of the dreſs of others; 
and beſides all thoſe qualifications, ſhe muſt be endued 


with the gift of ſecrecy, a talent very rarely to be met 
with in her profeſſion. ; 
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By what I have ſaid, I believe my reader will be cod. 


8 or m 
vinced, that notwithſtanding the many pretenders, the pani 
perl ection of dreſs cannot be attained without a penins; * 
and ſhall venture boldly to affirm, that in all arts and the 2 
fciences whatever, Epic poetry excepted, (of which | fo. ß it 


merly ſhowed the Knack or Mechaniim,) a genius i; ab. MW what 
ſolutely neceſſaryß. 5 
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Virg. Georg. 4. v. , 


EE —— with ſecret joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ, * 
9 Tz | | Da yvbrz. © fr 


1 Went the other day to viſit Eliza, who in the per. if 
fect bloom of beauty, is the mother of ſeveral chi. a ſec 
dren, She had a little prating girl upon her lap, uin ba 
was begging to be very fine, that ſhe might 20 abroal; end: 
and the indulgent mother, at her little daughter's re. their 
queſt, had juſt taken the knots off her own head, d ftarts 
adorn the hair of the pretty trifler, A ſmiling ba hat 
was at the ſame time careſſing a lip-dog, which is their into 
mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the children; a foad, 
ſhe, with a delight in her looks which heightened bet kum, 
beauty, ſo divided her converſation with the two preit b gi 
prattlers, as to make them both equally chearful. erat 

As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, © Mr. Is «x nore 
© $IDE, though you are an old bachelor, you mull nc: Wt Lats 
„ laugh at my tenderneſs to my children.“ I need natur 
tell my reader, what civil things I ſaid in anſwer to the did r 
lady, whoſe matron like behaviour gave me infinite f. 
tis action: ſince I myſelf take great pleaſure in playin vello 
with children, and am ſeldom unprovided of plum: F knoy 


VA 
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or marbles, to make my court to ſuch entertaining com- 
anions. 

Whence is it, ſaid I to myſelf when I was alone, that 
the affection of parents is ſo intenſe to their off- ſpring 7 
s it becauſe they generally find ſuch reſemblances in 
what they have produced, as that thereby they think 
themſelves renewed in their children, and are willing 
to tranſmit themſelves to future times? or is it, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves obliged, by the dictates 
of human ty, to nouriſh and rear what is placed fo im- 
mediately under their protection; and what by their 
means is brought into this world, the ſcene of miſery a 
of necefiity? Theſe will not come up to it. T5 it not 
rather the good providence of that Being, who in a 
ſapereminent degree protects and cheriſhes the whole 
race of mankind, his ſons and creatures? How fhall 
we, any other way, account for this natural affection, 
o figoally diſplay ed throughout every ſpecies of the ani- 
mal creation, without which the courſe of nature 
would quickly fail, and every various kind be extinct? 
laſtances of tenderneſs in the moſt ſavage brutes are 
ſo frequent, that quotations of that kind are altogether 
unneceſſar7. 

If we, who have no particular concern in them, take 
a ſecret delight in obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon 
in babes ; if our ears are ſoothed with their half forming 
and aiming at articulate ſounds: if we are charmed with 
their pretty mimickry, and ſurpriſed at the unexpected 
ſtarts of wit and cunning in theſe miniatures of man: 
what tranſport may we imagine in the breaſts of thoſe, 
into whom natural inſtinct hath poured tenderneſs and 
| foadneſs for them! how amiable is ſuch a weakneſs in 
| human nature! or rather, how great a weakneſs is 1t, 
to give humanity ſo reproachful a name! The bare conſi- 
| deration of paternal affection ſhould methinks create a 
more grateful tenderneſs in children toward their pa- 
tents, than we generally ſce; and the filent whiſpers of 
nature be attended to, chouzh the laws of God and man 
did not cal! aloud. 

Iheſe filent whi iſpers of nature have had a mar- 
| vellous power, even wien their cauſe hath been un— 
, | kuown, There arc tereral examples in ſtory of tender 
3 friend- 
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friendſhips formed betwixt men, who knew not gt 
their near relation. Such accounts confirm me jn an 


huſband, and married the daughter of a grandee. Un 
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opinion I have long entertained, that there is a fh. 
pathy betwixt ſouls, which cannot be explained by 1}, 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or ary other 
human motive, 4 ER Ching Bea DINE 
The memoirs of a certain French nobleman, which 
now lie before me, furniſh me with a very entertainirs 


inſtance of this ſecret attraction, implanted by provi. 


dence in the human foul. It will be neceſſury to info 
the reader, that the pe: ſon whoſe ſtory I am going to re. 


late, was one whoſe roving and romantick temper, 


joined to a diſpoſition ſingularly amorous, had led hin 
through a vaſt variety of galantries and amours, Be 
had, in his youth, attended a princeſs of France itt 
Poland, where he had been entertained by the king he; 

p. 
on her death he returne< into his native count't; 
where his intrigues and other misfortunes having con- 
ſumed his paternal eſtate, he now went to take care of 


the fortune his deceaſed wife had left him in Poland, 


In his journey he was robbed before he reached War 
ſaw, and lay ill of a fever, when he met with tle 


following adventure; which he ſhall relate in his oy 
Words, | EEK 


© I had been in this condition for four days, whey 


© the counteſs of Venoſki paſſed that way. She was it. 


* 


formed that a ſtranger of good faſhion Jay ſick, ad 
her charity led her to fee me. I remembered her, fer 
I had often ſeen her with my wife, to whom ſhe wi 
nearly related; but when I found ihe knew me not, | 
thought fit to conceal my name. I told her I wa: 1 
German; that I had been robbed; and that if fhe hes 
the charity to fend me to Warſav!, the quoen wou'd 
acknowledge it; I having the honour to be known {0 
her majeſty, The coanteſs had the goodneſs to tale 
compaſſion of me; and ordering me to be put ins 
litter, carried me to Warſaw, where J was lodged :1 
her houſe until my health ſhould allow me to walt 01 
the queen. 5 1 
* My fever increaſed after my journey was over, 
and 1 was confined to my bed for fiiſteen days. e 
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© the counteſs firſt ſaw me, the had a young lady with 
her about eighteen vears of age, who was much taller 
and better ſhaped than the Poliſh women generally 
© are, She was very fair, her ſkin exceeding fine, and 
© her air and ſhape inexpreſſibly beautiful, I was not 
« ſo ſick as to overlook this young beauty; and I felt 
© in my heart ſuch emotions at the firit view, as made 
© me fear that all my misfortunes had not armed me 
« ſufficiently againſt the charms of the fair ſex, The 
© 2miable creature ſeemed afflited at my ſickneſs; and 
me appeared to have ſo much concern and care for 
© me, as raiſed in me a great inclination and tenderneſs 
«for her. She came every day into my chamber to 
© inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe was, and 
« ] was anſwered, that ſhe was neice to the counteſs of 
RE Rs Ep Ros | | 

] verily believe that the conſtant ſight of this 
© charming maid, and the pleaſure I received from her 
careful attendance, contributed more to my recovery 
* than all the medicines the phyſicians gave me. In 
© ſhort, my fever left me, and J had the ſatis faction to 
' ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my recovery. 
© She came to ſee me oftner as 1 grew better; and I al- 
ready felt a ſtronger and more tender affection for her 
than | ever bore to any woman in my life: when [ 
began to perceive that her conſtant care of me was 
only a blind, to give her an opportunity of ſeeing a 
young Pole whom I took to be her lover. He ſeemed 
to be much about her age, of a brown complexion, 

very tall, but finely ſhaped. Every time ſhe came 
to ſee me the young gentleman came to find her out; 
and they uſually retired to a corner of the chamber, 
where they ſeemed to converſe with great earnelt- 
' nels. The aſpect of the youth pleaſed me wonder 
fully; and if I had not ſuſpeQed that he was my ri- 

val, I ſhould have taken delight in his perſon and 
r-imendſhip. © : 85 | 

* They both of them often aſked me if I were 
m reality a German; which when I continued to at- 
firm, they ſeemed very much troubled. One day 1 
took notice that the young lady and gentleman, 
having retired to a window, were very intent upon a 
| 1 picture; 
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picture; and that every now and then they caſt the, 
eyes upon me, as if they had found ſome reſemblare 
betwixt that and my features. I could not ſorbexr ! 
* aſk the meaning of it; upon which the lady anſwer. 

© ed, that if 1 had been a Frenchman, ſhe ſhould hare 


5151 


* 


imagined that I was the perſon for whom the piduse | 
was drawn, becaule it ſo exactly reſembled me. I d. A 
fired to ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe! whe ih Pale 
I found it to be the very painting, which I had ſer, | 
to the queen, five years before, and which ſhe con. | Ne 
manded me to get drawn to be given to my children, For 
After I had viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes upon th: WW win 


young lady, and then upon the gentleman I hi At u 
thought to be her lover, My heart beat, and I fes ; 
a ſecret emotion which filled me with wonder, 11M 
thought ] traced in the two young perſons ſome of my 
own features, and at that moment I ſaid to myſel, 
© Are not thele my children?” The tears came into my 
© eyes, and I was about to run and embrace him; bu 
«* conſtraining myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe picture 
© it was? The maid, perceiving that I could not ſpex; 
Without tears, fell a weeping. Her tears abſolute 
« confirmed me in my opinion, and falling upon he: 
neck, © Ah my dear child,” ſaid I, “yes, I am your 
« father.” I could ſay no more. The youth ſeized ny 
hands at the ſame time, and kiſſing, bathed them with 
* his tears. Throughout my life, 1 never felt a Joy 
© equal to this; and it muſt be owned, that nature in. 
* {ſpires more lively motions and pleaſing tendernelz 
than the 5 can poſſibly excite. 
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A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh'd, 

For which their thricz-concocted blood is paid; 
With looks as wan, as he, who, in the brake, 

At unawares has trod upon a ſnake, DnyDpE:, 
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„ | 
Believe you diſtance me not ſo much in years as 
| in wiſdom, and therefore ſince you have gained 
ſo deſerved a reputation, I beg your aſſiſtance in cor- 
recting the manners of an untoward lad, who perhaps 
may liſten to your admonitions, ſooner than to all the 
ſevere checks, and grave reproofs of a father. With- 
* out any longer preamble, you muſt know, Sir, that 
about two years ago, Jack my eldeſt ſon and heir 
* was ſent up to London, to be admitted of the Tem- 
ple not ſo much with a view of his ſtudying the law, 
' as a deſire to improve his breeding. This was done 
* out of complaiſance to a couſia of his, an airy lady, 
' who was continually teizing me, that the boy would 
* ſhoot up into a mere country booby, it he did not 
lee a little of the world. She herſelf was bred chiefly 
in town, and ſince ſhe was married into the country, 
neither looks, nor talks, nor dreſſes like any of her 
neighbours, and is grown the admiration of every 
one but her huſband. The latter end of lat month 
ſome important buſineſs called me up to town, and 
the firſt thing I did, the next morning about ten, 
was to pay a viſit to my ſun at his chambers; but as I 
began to knock at the door, I was interrupted by the 
| © bed-maker in the ſtair-caſe, who told me her maſter 
| | . ſeldom 
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© feldom roſe till about twelve, and about one! mito 
he ſure to find him drinking tea. 
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ght 
I bid her ſoale. 
what haſtily hold her prating, and open the door 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firſt thing I obſerr. 
ed upon the table was the ſecret amours of. 
and by it ſtood a box of pills; on a chair lay a ſnuff. 
box with a fan half broke, and on the floor a pair gf 
foils. Having ſeen this furhiture I entered his bed. 
chamber, not without ſome noiſe; whereupon he he. 
gan to ſwear at his bed-maker (as he thought) fe 
diſturbing him ſo ſoon, and was turning about for the 
other nap, when he diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, ſick. 
ly viſage, that had I not heard his voice, I ſhould ne. 
ver have gueſſed him to have been my ſon. How dif. 
ferent was this countenance from that ruddy, hale 
complexion, which he had at parting with me from 
home! After I had waked him, he gave me to under. 


Rand, that he wes but lately recovered out of a violent 


fever, and the reaſon why he did not acquaint me 
with it, was, leſt the melancholy news might occ- 
ſion too many tears among his relations, and be az 
unſupportable grief to his mother. To be ſhort with 
you, old NRESTOR, I hurried my young ſpark donn 
into the country along with me, and there am endes- 
vouring to plump him up, ſo as to be no diſgrace to 
his pedigree; {or J aſiure you it was never known un 
the memory of man, that any one of the family of tire 
Ringwoods ever fell into a conſumption, except Mr: 


Dorothy Ringwocd, who died a maid at 45. In order 


to bring him to himſelf, and to be one of us again,! 
make him go to bed at ten, and riſe half an hour pet 
five; and when he is puling for bohea tea and crean, 
I place upon a table a jolly piece of cold roaſt beet, 
or well-powdered ham, and bid him eat and live; then 
take him into the fields to obſerve the reapers, how 
the harveſt goes forwards. There is no body pleale 
with his preſent conſtitution but his gay couſin, who 
ſpirits him up, and tells him, he looks fair, and is grown 
well-ſhaped ; but the honeſt tenants ſhake their heads 
and cry, lack-a-day, how thin is poor young matte! 
fallen! The other day, when I told him of it, he hac 
the impudence to reply, I hope, Sir, you wouls 505 
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© have me as fat as Mr. — Alas! what would then be- 
„come of me? how would the ladies piſh at ſuch a 

« oxeat monſtrous thing? If you are truly, what your 
title imports, a GUARDIAN, pray, Sir, be pleaſed to 
« conſider what a noble generation muſt in all rrobabi- 
« lity enſue from the lives which the town-bred gentle- 
© men too often lead. A friend of mine not long ago, 
eas we were complaining of the times, repeated two 

« fanzas out of my lord Roſcommon, which I think may 
« here be applicable. 


'Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick blood the conquer 'd ſeas, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Aacides : 
Made the proud Aſian monarch feel, 
How weak his gold was againſt Europe' 5 ſtcel; 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield; 
And won the long-diſputed world at Zama's fatal fel, 
But ſold*ers of a ruſtick mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold. 
Either they dug the ubborn ground, 
Or thro? hewn woods their w eighty ſtrokes did ſound : 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and their taſk was done; 
Home with their weary team, they took their way, 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labours of the day, 
Lam, SER; 
Your very humble ſervant, | 
JoxaTHan R1INGWOOD. 


P. 8. I forgot to tell you, that while 1 waited in 
my ſon's anti- chamber, I found upon the table the 
; following bill. : 


„ 
* Sold to Mr. Jonathan Ringwood, I | 
plain muſlin head and ruffles, with TY | 18 6 
bertine lace. HY 
| © Six pair of white kid gloves for ma- | 
4 dam Salley. n 
| * Three handkerchiefs for madam Salley. 15 


6 10 his chamber- window I ſaw his ſhoe- 
* maker's bill, with this remarkable 1 


i ForMr. Ringwood three pair oflaced ſnoes. 3 c 
Vo 1. II. M Ay 


. KS 
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* And in the drawer of the table was the follo 
e "DUTT: -- + = 


Wing 


J!! EEE 
I deſire, that becauſe you are ſuch a country boob; 
© that you ſorget the uſe and care of your ſnufhg, 
you would not call me thief. Pray ſee my face 10 
more. 5 
| Your abuſed friend, 


SARAH Gallopy, 
< Under theſe words my hopeful heir had writ, «Me. 


% morandum, to ſend her word I have found my boy, 
60 ; ! - ' 28 I | 
though I know ſhe has it.“ | 


00000: ñſ—— — 
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No 152 Friday, September 4. 


| Juin potids pacem eternam pactgſgue Zymeßiæ os 5 
Erxercenus — Virg. An. 4. V. 99, 
Rather in leagues of endleſs peace unite, 

And celebrate the hymeneal rite, 


I Here is no rule in Longinus which I more adinir: 
than that wherein he adviſes an author who would 
attain to the ſublime, and writes for eternity, to conf. 
der, when he is engaged in his compoſition, what Ho. 
mer or Plato, or any other of thoſe heroes, in th: 
learned world, would have ſaid or thought upon tl: 
ſame occaſion, I have often practiſed this rule, wit 
regard to the beſt authors among the ancients, as we. 
as among the moderns. With what ſucceſs, | muſt lea: 
to the judgment of others. J may at leaft ventures 
ſay with Mr. Dryden, where he profeſſes to have in 
tated Shakeſpear's ſtile, that in imitating ſuch great dt. 

thors I have always excelled myſelf, 
I have alſo by this means revived ſeveral antiquate. 
ways of writing, which though very inſtructive at: 
enweriaining, had been laid aſide, and forgotten it 
3 3 5 | jor 
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ſome ages. I ſhall in this place only mention thoſe 


allegories wherein virtues, vices and human paſſious 


are introduced as real actors. Though this Kind of 
compoſition was practiſed by the fineſt authors among 


the ancients, our countryman Spenſer is the laſt Wri- 


ter of note who has applied himſelf to it with ſuc- 
ceſs. | | 


-. 


tive; in the firſt place, the fable of it ought to be perfect, 
and if poſſible to be filled with ſurpriſing turns and in- 
cidents. In the next, there ought to be uſeful morals 


and reflections couched under it, which ſtill receive a 


greater value from their being new and uncommon; as 
alſo from their appearing difficult to have been thrown 
into emblematical types and ſhadows, | 

[ was once thinking to have written a whole canto in 
the ſpirit of Spenſer, and in order to it contrived a fable 


| of imaginary perſons and characters. I raiſed it on that 


common diſpute between the comparative perfections 


and preeminence of the two ſexes, cach of which have 
| very frequently had their advocates among the men of 
letters. Since I have not time to accomplith this Work, 
I ihall preſent my reader with the naked fable, reſerv- 
ing the embelliſhments of verſe and poetry to another 
opportunity. 


The two ſexes contending for ſuperiority, were once 


| at war with each other, which was chiefly carried on Ly 
| their auxiliaries, 
one fide of a very ſpacious plain, the females on the 
other; between them was lef: a very large interval for 
their auxiliaries to engage in. At each extremity of this 
middle ſpace lay encamped ſeveral bodies of neutral 
forces, who waited for the event of the battle beſore 
they would declare themſelves, that they might theu 
act as they ſaw occaiton, | 

The main body of the male auxiliaries was com 


The males were drawn up on the 


manded by Foriizude; that of the female by Beau. 
Verlitude began the onſet on Beauty, but found to his colt, 


that ſhe had ſuch a particular witchcraft in her looks, ws 
© withered all his irength. She played upon hin ſo 
many ſmiles and glances, that ſhe quite weakened and 


M 2 = In 


That an allegory may be both delightful and inſtruc- 
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of the day, had not he been timely oppoſed by Cun"ing, 
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Tn ſhort he was ready to call for quarter, haq nt 
Wijdom come to his aid: this was the commander ot 
the male right wing, and would have turned the fate 
who commanded the left wing of the lemale auxiliar 50 A 
Cunning was the chief ingineer of the fair army ; but 
upon this occaſion was poſted, as I have here id, 0 
receive the attacks of Miſdem. It was very entertain. 
ing to fee the workings of theſe two antagovifts; the 
conduct of the one, and the ſtratagems of the ou Ne- 


ver was there a more equal match. Thoſe who behe'd 


it cave the viciory ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes 
to the other, though moſt declared the advantage way 


en the fide of the temale commander. 


In the mcan time the conflict was very great in the 


left wing of the army, wne.e the battle began to turn 


to the male fide. This wing was commanded by an old 
experienced officer called Parience, and on the feral: 
fide by a general known by the name of Scorn. The 
latter, that fought t after the manner of the Parthians, 
had the better of it all the beginning of the day; but be- 
ing quite tired out with the long purſuits, and repeated 
atiacks of the enemy, who had been repulſed above x 
hundred times, aid rallied as often, began to think of 
yielding. When on a ſudden a body of neutral forces 
began to move. The leader was of an ugly look, and 
gige rantick ſtature. He aQed like a drawcanſir, f (paring 9 
neither friend nor foe. His name was Lt. On the 
female ſide he was oppoſed by a ſelect body of forces, 
commanded by a young officer that had the face of a 


Cherubim, and the name of Modeſty. This beautiful 


young hero was ſupported by one of a more ma'culic: 


turn, and fierce behaviour, called by Men Hionove, 


and by the Gods PRIDE. This laſt made an obſtigate 
defence, and drove back the enemy mote than orce, 
but at length reſigned at diſcretion. 

The dreadful monſter after having overturned 58 


ſquadrons | in the female army, fell in among the males, 


Where he made a more terrible havock than on the other 
fide, He was here oppoied by Rer/en, who drew up 3! 
his forces againſt tim, and he! 4 the fight in ſaſper.c 
for ſome time, but at length quitted the field. 


Aiter 
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After a great ravage on both ſides, the two armies 
agreed to jon againſt this common foe. And in or— 
der to it drew out a ſmall choſen band, wiom they 
placed by conſent under the conduct of Vrtue, who in 
a little time drove this foul ugly monſter out of the 
feld. | | 

Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral leader, whoſe 
name was Love, marched in between the two armies, 
He headed a body of ten thouſand winged boys that 
threw their darts and arrows promiſcuoufly among both 
armies. The wounds they gave were not the wounds 
of an enemy. They were pleaſing to thoſe that felt 
them; and had ſo ſtrange an effect, that they wrought 
a ſpirit of matual friendihip, reconciliation, and good- 
will in both ſexes. The two armies now looked with 
cordial love on each other, and ſtretched out their arms 
with tears of joy, as longing to forget old animoſities, 
and embrace one another, | 

The laſt general of neutrals that appeared in the field, 
was Hymen, who marched immediately after Love, and 
ſeconding the good inclinations which he had inſpired, 
joined the hands of both armies, Lowe generally ac- 
companied him, and recommended the ſexes pair by 
pair to his good offices. | 5 

But as it is uſual enough for ſeveral perſons to dreſs 
themſelves in the habit of a great leader, Ambition and 
4 varice had taken on them the garb and habit of Lowe, 
by which means they often impoſed on Hymen, by put- 
ting into his hands ſeveral couples whom he would never 


bave joined together, had it not been broaght about by 


the del uſion of theſe two impoſtors. LP 
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Admirenda ili lroium ſpectacula rerum. 
Virg. Georg. 4. v. ;þ 
A mighty pomp, tho? made of little things. 


DRY DEN. 


Terre is no paſſion which ſteals into the heart more 


imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more dif. 


guiſes, than Pride, For my own part, I think if there 
is any paſſton or vice which I am wholly a itranger to, 
it is this; though at the ſame time, perhaps this very 


judgment which I form of myſelf, proceeds in ſons 


meaſure from this corrupt principle. 
J have been always wonderfully delighted with that 


ſentence in holy writ, Pride was not made for man.“ 


There is not indeed any fingle view of human nature 
under its preſent condition, which is not ſufficient to 
extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on 
the contrary, to ſink the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate of 
humility, and what the ſchool-men call ſelf-annihila— 


. tion, Pride was not made for man, as he is, 


1. A finful, 

2. An ignorant, 
3. A miſerable being. | 

'There is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, 
or in his preſent condition, that can tempt any conſide. 
rate creature to pride or vanity, x.. 

Theſe three very reaſons why he ſhould not be proud, 
are notwithſtanding the reaſons why he is ſo. Were 
not he a ſinful creature, he would not be ſubject to 


paſſion which riſes from the depravity of his nature; 


were he not an ignorant creature, he would ſee that le 
has nothing to be proud of; and were not the who: 
ſpecies miſerable, he would not have thoſe wretched ob- 
jects of compariſon before his eyes, which are the occ- 
fions of his paſſion, and which make one man value hin— 
ſelf more than another. ; 
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A wiſe man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred until ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; when 
his underſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will rectified, and 
his happineſs aſſured; or in other words, when he ſhall 
be neither ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſerable. _ 

If there be any thing which makes human nature ap- 
pear ridiculors to Beings of ſuperior faculties, It mult be 
pride, They know ſo well the vanity of thoſe imagi- 
nary perfections that ſwell the heart of man, and of thoſe 
little ſupernumerary advantages, whether in birth, for- 
tune, or title, which one man enjoys above another, that 
it muſt certainly very much aſtonith, if it does not very 
much divert them, when they ſee a mortal puffed up, 
and valuing himſelf above his neighbouis on any of theſe 
accounts, at the ſame time that he is obnox1ous to all 
the common calamities of the ſpecies. | 

To ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 
if you pleaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by rea- 
ſonable creatures, and that every piſmire (his ſhape and 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human paſ- 
ſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an ac- 
count of the pedigrees, diſtindions, and titles that reign 
among them? Obſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and 
make way for the piſmire that paſſes through them! you 
| muſt underſtand he is an emmet of quality, and has 
better blood in his veins than any piſmire in the mole- 
hill. Do not you ſee how ſenſible he is of it, how flow 
| he marches forward, how the whole rabble of ants keep 
their diſtance? Here you may obſerve one placed upon 
| a little eminence, and looking down on a long row of 
labourers. He is the richeſt inſe& on this fide the hil- 
| lock, he has a walk of half a yard in length and a quar- 
| ter of an inch in breadth, he keeps an hundred menial 
| ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen barley-corns in his gra- 
| nary, He is now chiding and beſlaving the emmet that 
| ſands before him, and who, for all that we can diſcover, 
s as good an emmet as himſelf. | I. 
hat here comes an inſect of figure! Do not you take 
| notice of a little white ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? 
That ſtraw, you muſt underſtand, he would not part 
| with for the longeſt tract about the mole-hill: did you 
but know what he has undergone to purchaſe 1t! See how 
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the ants of all qualities and conditions ſwarm about hin 
Should this ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would ſe. 


all this numerous circle of attendants follow the nc; 


that took it up, and leave the diſcarded inſect, or run 
over his back, to come at his ſucceſſor. | | 
If now you have a mind to ſee all the ladies of ge 
mole-hill, obſerve firſt the piſmire that liſtens to the en. 
met on her left hand, at the ſame time that ſhe (cen; 
to turn away her head from him. He tells this pog; 


inſect that ſhe is a goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter 
than the ſun, that life and death are at her diſpoſal, 
She believes him, and gives herſelf a thouſand little tir; 
upon it. Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your le; 


hand. She can ſcarce crawl with ge; but you nul 
know ſhe values herſelf upon her birth; and if you 


mind, ſpurns at every one that comes within her reach, 


The lit:le nimble coquette that is running along by tte 
fide of her, is a wit. She has broke many a piſmire'; 


heart, Do but obſerve what a drove of lovers are run. 


ning after her.. 1 : | | 
We will here fiuiſh this imaginary ſcene; but firſt of 
all, to diaw the parallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you 


pleaſe, that death comes down upon the mole-hill, in 


the ſhape of a cock-ſparrow, who picks up, without 
diſtinction, the piſmire of quality and his fatterers, the 
piſmire of ſubſtance and day-labourers, the white-ſtray 
officer and his ſycophants, with all the goddeſſes, wit, 
and bcauties of the mole-hill. | 

May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior nature: 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride and ya 
nity, among our own ſpecies, in the fame kind of view, 
when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who inhabit the earth; 
or, in the language of an ingenious French poet; of tho; 
piſmires that people this heap of dirt, which human e. 
nity has divided into climates and regions. "I 
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No 154 Monday, September 7. 


— 


Omnia transformat ſee in miracula rerum. 8 
8 Virg. Georg. 4. v. 441, 


All ſhapes, the moſt prodigious, they allume. | 


T Queſtion not but the following letter will be enter- 
] taining to thoſe who were preſent at the late maſke- 
rade, as it will recal into their minds ſeveral merry par- 
ticulars that paſſed in it, and at the ſame time, be very 
acceptable to thoſe who were at a diſtance from it, as 
they may form from hence tome idea of this faliionab.s 
amuſement. | 


To NESTOR IroxsiDs, Eſq, 


| Per wia lens. 
SIR, | | ot 
I Could ſcarce ever go into good company, but the 
| © & diſcourſe was on the ambaſſador, the politeneſs of 
| © his entertainments, the goodneſs of his Burgundy and 
| © Champaign, the gaiety of his maſcerades, with the 
| © odd fantaſtical dreſſes which were made uſe of in thoſe 
midnight ſolemnities. The noiſe theſe diverſions 
| © made, at laſt raifed my curioſity, and for once ] re- 
| © ſolved to be preſent at them, being at the ſame time 
+ © provoked to it by a lady I then made my addreſſes 
to, one of a ſprightly humour, and a great adinirer of 
} © ſuch novelties. In order to it I hurried my habit, 
and got it ready a week before the time, for I giew 
© * impatient to be initiated in theſe new) myſteries, 
Every morning I dreſt myſelf in it, and acted befoie 
the looking-glaſs, ſo that T am vain enough to think 1 
Was as perfect in my part, as moſt who had oftner fre- 
* © quented thoſe diverſions. You muſt underſtand I per- 
ſonated a Devil, and that for ſeveral weighty reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe appcaring as one of that fraternity, I 
expected to meet with particular civilities from the 
M 5 5 s more 
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more polite and better-bred part of the company, Be. 
' ſides, as from their uſual reception they are called fa- 
miliars; I fancied I ſhould, in this character, be allow. 
ed the greateſt liberties, and ſooneſt be led into the ſe. 
* crets of the maſkerade. To recommend and Cift;n. 
* guiſh me from the vulgar, I drew a very long tail aſter 
me. But to ſpeak the truth, what perſuaded me moſt 
to this diſguiſe was, becauſe I heard an intriguins 1; dy 
* lay, in a large company of females, who anaimouſ, 


c 


c 


© aflented to it, that the loved to converſe with ſuch, for 


* that generally they were very clever fellows who made 


Choice of that ſhape. At length w hen the long-withed- 


for evening came, which was to open to us ſuch vat 
« ſcenes of pleaſure, I rep 2ai7red to the place appointed 


about ten at night, where I found nature turned top- 


* {y-turvy, women changed into men, und men into 


Women, children in ſcadin Z-ſtrings ſeven foot high, 


« courtiers transformed into clowns, ladies of the right 
8 into ſaints, people of the firſt quality into bens or 
birds, gods or goddeſſes. I fancied I had all One : 
b Metamorphoſes before me. Among theſe were ſer 


ral monſters to which I d. d not Rao how to give a 
od 1144 Me; ; 


| - worſe 
Than fable es yet have feign'd, or fear conceive, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. MiL rox. 


In the middle of the firſt room I met with one 
© dreſt ina Shroud, This put me in mind of the old cus. 
* tom of ſerving up a death's head at a feaſt. I was 
a little angry at the dreſs, and aſked the gentleman 
< whether he thought a dead man was fit company for 
« ſuch an aſſembly; but he told me, that he was one who 

* loved his money, and that he conſidered this dre's 
would ſerve him another time. This walking core 
« was followed by a gigantick woman with a hi, 

« crowned hat, that ſtocd up like a ſteeple over the 
* heads of the whole aﬀlembiy. I then chanccd to tre: 
; upon tlie foot of a female Quaker, to all outward ap- 
© pearance z but was ſurpriſed to hear her cry out dn 
von, you ſon of a upon which I immediately re- 
© buked her, When all of a ſuddes reſuming her charac: 


. der, 
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/ 
ter, © Verily, ſays ſhe, I was to blame; but thou hail 
« bruiſed me ſorely,” A few moments after this adven- 
© ture, | had like to have been knocked down by a fhep- 
« herdeſs for having run my elbow a little inadvertently 
into one of her ſides. She ſwore like a trooper, and 
© threatened me with a very maſculine voice; but I was 
« timely taken off by a Preſbyterian Parſon, who told me 
© ina very ſoft tone, that he believed I was a pretty fel- 
low, and that he would meet me in Spring-Garden to- 
© morrow night. Ihe next object I ſaw was a Chimney- 
« ſweeper made up of black crape and velvet, witha huge 
diamond in his mouth, making love to a butterfly. On 
* a ſudden I found myſelf among a flock of Bats, Owls, 
© and Lawyers. But what took up my attention moſt 

Vas, one dreitin white feathers that repreſented a Swan. 
e would fain have found out a Leda among the fair 
ſex, and indeed was the moſt unlucky bird in the com- 
* pany, I was then engaged in a diicourie with a Run- 
ning footman; but as I treated him like what he appear- 
ed to be, a Turkithemperor whiſpered mein the ear, de- 
* tiring me“ to uſe him civilly, for that it was his ma!- 
* ter.” © I was here interrupted by the famous large fi- 
gure of a woman hung with little looking-glaſſes. She 
had a great many that followed her as ſhe paſted by me, 
but 1 would not have her value herſelf upon that ac- 
| © count, ſince it was plain they did not follow ſo much 
to look upon her as to {es themſelves. The next I 
* odſerved was a Nun making an aſſignation with a 
| © Heathen God; for heard them mention the Little 
Piazza in Convent- Garden, I was by this time exceed- 
ing hot and thirſty ; ſo that I made the beſt of my Wiy 
| © tothe place where wine was dealt aboutin great quan- 


WW titties. I had no ſooner preſented myſelf before the ta- 
ble, but a Magician ſeeing me, made a citele over my 
bead with his wand, and feemed to do me homage. L 
bas at a loſs to account for his behaviour, until T recol- 
elected who I was: this however drew the eyes of the 


ſervants upon me, and immediately procured ine a glass 


Vofexcellent Champaign. The Magician faid I was a ſpi- 
. = - ) 


nt of an aduſt and dry conſtitution; and deſired that I 
1 2 . . : * « 
might have another refrething glaſs; adding withal, 


— 
"> 


that it ought to be a brimmer, I took it in my hand 


And 
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and drank it off to the Magician. This ſo enlivened 
me, that J led him by the hand into the next room 
where we danced a rigadoon together. I was here x 
little offended at a jackanapes of a Scaramouch, that 
cried out, „Avant Satan;“ and gave me a little tap 
on my left ſhoulder, with the end of his lath-ſword, 
As I was conſidering how I ought to reſent this affront, 
a well-ſhaped perſon that ſtood at my left-hand, in the 
figure of a Bellman, cried out with a ſuitable voice, 
„ Paſt twelve o'clock.” This put me in mind of Beg. 
time: Accordingly I made my way towards the door, 
but was intercepted by an Indian king, a tall, lender 
youth, dreſſed up in a moſt beautiful party-coloured 
plumage. He regarded my habit very attentively, 
and after having turned me about once or twice, afk. 
ed me whom J had been tempting :” © I could not 
tell what was the matter with me, but my heart leap. 
ed as ſoon as he touched me, and was ſtill in greater 
« diſorder, upon my hearing his voice. In ſhort, ! 
* found after a little diſcourſe with him, that his Indim 
« majeſty was my dear Leonora, who knowing the diſ. 
« guiſe | had put on, would not let me paſs by her un- 
* obſerved. Her aukward manlineſs made me gueſs at 
her ſex, and her own confeſſion quickly let me know the 
« reſt, This Maſkerade did more for me than a twelre 
* months courtſhip: For it inſpired her with ſuch ten- 
der ſentiments, that I married her the next morning. 

* How happy I ſhall be in a wife taken out of 1 
* Maſkerade, I cannot yet tell; but I have reaſon to 
hope the beit, Leonora having aſſured me it was the 
bel and ſhall be the laſt time of her appearing at ſuct 
an entertainment, : e 
And now, Sir, having given you the hiſtory of 
this ſtrange evening, which looks rather like a dream 
« than a reality, it is my requeſt to you, that you v1! 
« oblige the world with a diſſertation on Maſkeraces 1 
general, that we may know how far they are uſeful! 
the public, and conſequently how far they ought t 
be encouraged. I have heard of two or three very 0:1 
« accidents that have happened upon this occaſion, as"! 
« particular of a Lawyer's being now big-bellied, wad 
« was preſent at the firſt of theſe entertainments; wy 
| | mende. 
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mention (what is ſill more ſtrange) an Old Man with 
* along beard, who was got with child by a Milk-Maid. 
© Put in caſes of this nature, where there is ſuch a con- 
fuſion of ſex, age and quality, men are apt to report 
rather what might have happened, than what really 
came to paſs. Without giving credit therefore to any of 
theſe rumours, I ſhall only renew my petition to you, 
that you will tell us your opinion at large of theſe 
matters, and am, e . | 
S „ SIR, &c. 
5 2 LuCiFER. 
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ibelli Stoici inter ſcricoas RS 
Facere pulwdillos amant. Hor. Epod. 8. v. 1 5. 

The books of Stoicks ever choſe | b 
On ſilken cuſhions to repoſe. 


T Have often wondered that learning is not thought a 
proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improve- 
able minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould 
they not be cultivated by the fame method? why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be diſci- 
plined with ſo much care in the other ? EY 
There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world, than to the male. As in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life, Their em- 
ployments are of a domeſtick nature, and not like thoſe 
of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtud 
and contemplation. The excellent lady, the lady Liz. 
ard, in the ſpace of one ſummer furnithed a gallery with 
chairs and couches of her own and her daughters work- 
ing; and at the ſame time heard all Doctor Tillotſon's 
ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtom for one 
| of the young ladies to read, while the others are at 
Vork; ſo that the learning of the family is not at all 
| Ty | | prejudicial 
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prejudicial to its manufactures. I was mightily pleaſed 
the other day to find them all buſy in preſerving ſevera] 
fruits of the ſeaſon, with the Sparkler in the midſt ot 
them, reading over The plurality of worlds.“ It wc 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ße. 
culations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden 
tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from the Co. 
pernican ſyſtem to the figure of a cheeſe-cake. 

A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelyes 
to uſeful knowledge rather than men, 1s becauſe they 
have that natural gift of Speech in greater perfection. 
Since they have ſo excellent a talent, ſuch a Cohia 7; 
borum, or plenty of words, it is pity they ſhould not 
put it to ſome uſe. If the ſemale tongue will be in 

notion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right! ? Could 
they diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, it might divert 
them from publiſhing the faults of their neishboure: 
Could they talk of the different aſpects and conjunctions 


of the planets, they need not be at the pains to com- 


ment upon oglings and clandeſtine marriages. In ſhort, 
were they farniſhed with matters of fact, out of arts and 


ſciences, it would now and then be of great eaſe to their 


invention. 

There is another reaſon why thoſe eſpecially who are 
women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to letter, 
namely, becauſe their huſbands are generally ſtrangers 
to them, 

It is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a 
family. For my own part, I am concerned when ! 9⁰ 
into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a fingle 
perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen. What a figure is the young heir 
likely to make, who is a dunce both by father and 
mother's fide? | 

If we look into the hiſtories of 3 women, we 
find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themiclves 


in thoſe ſets of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt on: 


nant to their natures, There have been famous female 
Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that philoſophy 
conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together, 1 need 
| not 
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not mention Portia, who was a ſtoick in petticoats : 
nor Hipparchia, the famous ſhe cynick, who arrived 
at ſuch a perfection in her ſtudics, that ſhe converſed 
with her huſband, or man-planter, in broad day light, 
and in the open ſtreets. _ 

Learning and knowledge are perfections in us, not 


which order of beings the female world is upon the ſame 
level with the male. We ovght to conſider in this par- 
ticular, not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to 
which they belong. At leaſt I believe every one will 


allow me, that a female philoſopher is not ſo abſard a 


character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female game- 
er; and that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs 
away half a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in get- 
ting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This therefore 3 
another reaſon why I would recommend the ſtudies of 
knowledge to the female world, that they may not be 


ata loſs how to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their 


hands. | | ; | 

I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſereral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by 
books and literature, have raiſed them{clves to the hig h- 
eſt poſts of honour and fortune. A neighbouring nation 
may at this time furniſh us with a very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 


the hiſcory of Athenais, which is a very ſignal example 


to my preſent purpoſe, 

The emperor Theodoſius being about the age of one 
and twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his 
fer Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his 
whole empue for a woman of the moit exquiſite beauty 
and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this 
ſearch, Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidentally offered 
herſelf, Her father, who was an eminent philoſopher 
ef Athens, and had bred her up in all the learning of 
tat place, at his death left her but a very ſmall por- 
tion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from the 
injuſtice of her two brothers. This forced her upon a 
journey to Conſtantinople, where ſhe had a relation 
who repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria in order to obtain 
lome redreſs from the emperor, By this means that 

50 | | religious 


as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, in 
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religious princeſs became acquainted with Athenai, 

whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman of her abe. 
and educated under a long courſe of philoſophy in th, 
ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted innocence. Pulche. 
ria was charmed with her converſation, and immediately 
made her reports to the emperor her brother Theodoſius. 
The character ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion on him, 
that he defired his ſiſter to bring her away immediately 
to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, where he found 
her beauty and her converſation beyond the higheſt idea 
he had framed of them. His friend Paulinus converted 
her to chriſtianity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia; 
after which the emperor publickly eſpouſed her, and en. 
joyed all the happineſs in his marriage which he pro. 
miſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned hride, 
She not only forgave the injuries which her two brothers 
had done her, but raiſed them to great honours ; and 
by ſeveral works of learning, as well as by an exem. 
plary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole empire, 
that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her memory, and is 
celebrated by the fathers of the church as the ornament 
of her ſex, | Rs | e * 
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No 56 Wedneſday, September 9. 
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——Magnt formica laboris _ | 

Ore trahit quoacungue poteſt, atque addit ncervo, 

Auen ſeruit haud ignara, ac non incauta futurt. 

Our, fimul inverjum contriſtat Aquarius annum, 

Non uſguam prorepit, & illis ulitur ante 

Onafitis patiens— _ Hor. Sat. 1.1, 1. v. 33. 
As the ſmall ant (for ſhe inſtructs the man, 

And preaches labour) gathers all ſhe can, 

And brings 1t to increaſe her heap at home, 
Againſt the winter, which ſhe knows will come: 
But, when that comes, ſhe creeps abroad no more, 
But lies at home, and feaſts upon her ſore, 
5 Cu EEA. 


I. my laſt Saturday's paper I ſuppoſed a molehill, 
inhabited by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively image 
of the earth, peopled by human creatures. This ſuppo- 
ſition will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of thele little 
inſets; in order to which I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the extract of a letter upon this curious ſubjeR, as it was 
publiſhed by the members of the French academy, and 
| fince tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt confeſs I was never 


in my life better entertained than with this narrative, 


which is of undoubted credit and authority. 
* In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
| © for a long time, there was upon a window a box full 


of earth, two foot deep, and fit to keep flowers in. 


| © That kind of parterre had been long uncultivated; 
and therefore it was covered with old plaiſter, and a 
great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the top of the 
houſe, and from the walls, which, together with 
the earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind 
of a dry and barren ſoil. That place lying to the 
South, and out of the reach of the wind and rain, 
belides the neighbourhood of a granary, was a moſt 
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delightful ſpot of ground for Ants; and therefore 
they had made three neſts there, without doubt fo, 
the ſame reaſon that men build cities in fruitful aud 
convenient places, near ſprings and rivers, 

* Having a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took: 
view of that place, and removed a tulip out of th 
garden into that box; but caſting my eyes upon tle 
Ants, continually taken up with a thouſand cares, 
very inconſiderable with reſpe& to us, but of the 
greateſt importance for them, they appeared to ne 
more worthy of my curiolity than all the flowers in 
the world. I quickly removed the tulip, to be the 
admirer and rcitorer of that little commonwealth, 


This was the only thing they wanted; for their po. 


licy and the order obſerved among them, are more 
perfect than thoſe of the wiſeſt republicks: and there 


fore they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new legill2- 
tor ſhould attempt to change the form of their go. 


vernment. „„ 5 
] made it my buſineſs to procure them all ſorts of 
conveniencies, I took out of the box every thing that 
might be troubleſome to them; and frequently viſited 
my Ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Peing uſe 
to go to bed very late, 1 went to fee them work in 
moon-ſhiny-night; and I did frequently get up in the 
night, to take a view of their labours. 1 always found 
ſome going up and down, and very buſy: one would 
think that they never ſleep. Every body knows that 
Ants come out of their holes in the day-time, and 
expoſe to the ſun the corn, which they keep under 
ground in the night. Thoſe who have ſeen ant hi} 


locks, have eaſily perceived thoſe ſmall heaps of con 


about their neſts, What ſurpriſed me at firſt was, 
that my Ants never brought out their corn, but in the 
right when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
ground in the day-time? which was contrary to what! 
had ſeen, and ſaw ſtill practiſed by thoſe inſects in othe! 
places. I quickly found out the reaſon of it: ther: 
was a pigeon-houſe not far from thence: pigeons ail 
birds would have eaten their corn, if they had brougit 
it out in the day-time, It is highly probable the 
knew it by experience; and J frequently found pig 
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ons and birds in that place, when I went to it in a 


Lg 


- 


— 


morning. | quickly delivered them from thoſe rob- 
bers: [ frighted the birds away with ſome pieces of 
paper tied to the end of a ſtring over the Window. Ag 


for the pigeons, I drove them away ſeveral times; and 
and when they perceived that the place was more fre- 


vented than before, they never came to it again. What 
is molt : dmirable, and what I could hardly believe, if 
did not know eit by experience, is, that thoſe Ants 


knew ſome days after that they had nothing to fear, 


and began to lay out their corn in the ſun; How- 
crer, I perceived they were not fully convinced of 
bzing out of all danger; for they durſt not bring out 
their proviſions all at once, but by degrees, fir cit in a 

ſmall quantity, and without any great order, that they 
might quickly carry them away in caſe of any mit. 
fortune, watching, and looking every way. At laſt, 


being perſuaded that they had nothing to fear, they 


brought out all their corn, almoſt every day, and in 
good order, and carried it in at night. 


There is a ſtraight hole in every Ant's neſt, about 
half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping 


into a place where they have their magazine, which [ 
take to be a different place from that where they reſt 
and eat. For it is highly improbable that an Ant, which 
i5 a very cleanly inſect, and throws out of her neſt all 
the ſmall remains of the corn on which ſhe feeds, as J 
have obſerved a thouſand times, would fill up her ma- 
gazine, and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 
The corn, that is laid up by Ants, would ſhoot 
under ground, if thoſe inſects did not take care to pre- 
vent it. They bite off all the buds before they lay it 


up; and therefore the corn that has lain in their neſts 
will produce nothing. Any one may caſily make this 


| experiment, and even plainly ſee that there is no bud 


— 


* 


* 


in their corn. But though. the bud be bitten off, there 


remains another inconvenience, that corn muſt 1 | 


ſwell and rot under ground; and therefore it could b 
of no ue to the nouriſhment of Ants. Thoſe inſeAs 
prevent that inconvenience. by their labour and in- 


duſtry, and contrive the matter ſo, that corn will keep 


4s dry in their neſts as in our granaries. 
c They 
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© which they bring every day out of their holes 


o 


the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I obſervts 


* 


They gather many ſmall particles of dry ear 
„and 
place them round to heat them in the ſun. Every 30 
brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her pine; 
lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches another 


Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, one may fee 


a vaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles of dry ear 
heaped up round the hole. They lay their corn und; 
ground upon that earth, and cover it with the ſang 


They perform this work almoſt every day, during it 


heat cf the fun ; and though the ſun went from th; 
window about three or four of the clock in the aſte; 
non, they did not remove their corn and their py 
ticles of earth, becauſe the ground was very hot, unti 


the heat was over. 


* If any one ſhould think that thoſe animals ſhoulf 
uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, raths 


than take ſo much pains about dry earth; I anſxe; 


that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing can be more pro. 
per than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not key 
upon ſand : Beſides, a grain of corn that is cut, he. 
ing deprived of its bud, would be filled with {mal 
ſandy particles that could not eafily come out. Ty 


which I add, that ſand conſiſts of ſuch ſmall particle, 


that an Ant could not take them up one after another 
and therefore thoſe inſects are ſeldom to be ſeen neat 
rivers, or in a very ſandy ground. 

As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, the lea 
moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn then 
into a kind of maſtick, which thoſe inſects could nd 
divide. 'Thoſe particles ſticking together could nd 
come out of an Ant's neſt, and would ſpoil its ſyn- 
metry, 55 

* When Ants have brought out thoſe particles d 
earth, they bring out their corn after the fame mannes 
and place it round the earth. Thus one may ſce tw 
heaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry earth, an 
the other of corn; and then they fetch out a remas 
der of dry earth, on which daubtleſs their coin vi 
A | | | 

5 Thofe inſe&3 never go about this work, but ue 
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bat thoſe little animals having one day brought out 
beir corn at eleven of the clock in the forenoon, re- 
YT noved it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, before one in 
he. Afternoon; The ſun being very hot, and tky very 
aar, I could perceive no reaſon tor it. But half an 
hour after, the ſky began to be overcaſt, and there 
fell a ſmall rain which the Ants foreſaw ; ; whereas 
he Milan almanack had foretold there would be no 
rain upon that day. 
have ſaid before, that thoſe Ants which ] did ſo 
particularly conſider, fetched their corn out of a gar- 
ret, I went very frequently into that garret: There 
was ſome old corn in it; and becauſe every grain was 
not alike, 1 abſerved that they choſe the belt. 
I know, by ſeveral experiments, that tho little 
animals, take great care to provide themſelves with 
wheat when they can find it, and always pick out the 
beſt; but they can make ſhift without it, When they 
can get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, and even 
crumbs of bread; but ſeldom any barley, unleſs it be 
in a time of 8 ſcarcity, and when nothing elſe 
can be had. | 
© Being willing to be more particularly informed of 
their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap of 
wheat in a corner of the room, where they kept: 
And to prevent their fetching coin out of the garret, 
0]! tut up the window, and ſtopt all the holes. 1 'hough 
ni Ants are very knowing, I do not take them to be con- 
wers; and therefore they could not gueſs that I had 
bet ſome corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral 
days that they were very much perplexed, and went 
a great way to fetch their proviſions. I was not Wil- 
log for ſome time to make thein more eaſy; for I had 
[a mind to know, whether they would at laſt find cut 
he treaſure, and fee it at a crea at diſtance; and whe- 
ler ſmelling enabled them to know what is good for 
heir nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time in great 
roable, and took a great deal of pains: They w cnt 
up and down a great way looking out for ſome grains 
got cora: They were ſometimes diſappointed, and 
ſometimes they did not like their corn, after many long 
and painful ereurftons. What appeared to me won— 
: 3 derful, 
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derful, was, that none of them came home without 
bringing ſomething: one brought a grain of whey 
another a grain ot rye or oats, or a particle of ay 
earth, if ſhe cold get nothing elſe. 1 

The window, upon which thoſe Ants had made the; 
ſettlement, looked into a garden, and was two ſtorie 
high. Some went to the farther end of the garde, 
others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of ſome corn, | 
was a very hard journey for them, eſpecially whe 
they came home loaded with a pretty large grain d 
corn, which mult needs be a heavy burden tor an An; 
and as much as ſhe can bear. 'The bringing of tix 
grain from the middle of the garden to the neſt, toy; 
up four hours; whereby one may judge of the ſtrengj 
and prodigious labour of thoſe little animals. It ay. 
pears from thence, that an Ant works as hard as a ma, 
who ſhould carry a very heavy load on his ſhoulder 
almoſt every day for the ſpace of four leagues, |; 
is true, thole inſects do not take ſo much pains up 
a flat ground : but then how great 1s the hardſhip 
a poor Ant, when ſhe carries a grain of corn to the 
ſecond ſtory, climbing up a wall with her head dont. 
wards, and her backſide upwards ? None can hate: 
true notion of it, unleſs they ſce thoſe little anima 
at work in ſuch a fituation. The frequent flops thy 
made in the moſt convenient places, are a plain i 
dication of- their wearineſs. Some of them wer 


ſtrangely perplexed, and could not get to their jo 0 
ney's end. In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt Ants, or tholWſontr 
that are not ſo weary, having carried their corn MPithe 
their neſts, came down again to help them. Sonde 
are ſo unfortunate as to fall down with their load, when 
they are almoſt come home: When this happens afin, 
ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again. ank 
I fiw one of the ſmalleſt carrying. a large grain lits 
wheat with incredible pains: When ſhe came to r lit 
box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte ti: Ive: 
ſhe fell down with her load, after a very labore 
march: Such an unlucky accident would have vex:4]W'e 1 
a philoſopher, I went down, and found her with ti Ahn 
ſame corn in her paws: She was ready to climb i = 
ea 


again. The ſame misfortune happened to her th 
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times. Sometimes ſhe ſell in the middle of her way, 
ad ſometimes higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, 
and was not diſcouraged. At laſt her ſtrength failed 
ber: She ſtopt; and another Ant helped her to carry 
her load, which was one of the largeſt and fineſt grains 
of wheat that an Ant can carry. It happens ſometimes, 
„dat a corn flips out of their paws, when they are 
climbing up: They take hold of it again, when they 
can find it; otherwiſe they look for another, or take 
ſomething elle, being aſhamed to return to their neſt 
without bringing ſomething, This I have experiment- 
ed, by taking away the grain which they looked for. 
all thoſe experiments may eaſily be made by any one 
1 that has patience enough: They do not require ſo 
great a patience as that of Ants; but few people are 
capable of it. | . 


* 


th 
—— — 
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o to the ant, thou luggard; conſider her ways and 
be wiſe, 5 . Prov. vi. 6, 


T has been obſerved by writers of morality, that in 

order to quicken human induſtry, Providence has ſo 
ontrived it, that our daily food is not to be procured 
ithout much pains and labour. The chaſe of birds 
nd beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with all the dif- 
rent kinds of agriculture, are neceſſary. ſcenes of 
uſineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part of 
nankind. If we look into the brute creation, we find 
lit individuals engaged in a painful and laborious way 
life, to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for them- 
ives, or thoſe that grow up under them: The preſer- 
ation of their being is the whole buſineſs of it. An 
e man is therefore a kind of monſter in the creation. 
Al nature is buſy about him; every animal he ſees re- 
roaches him, Let ſuch a man, who lies as a burden or 
lead weight upon the ſpecies, and eee & 
: cither 
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either to the riches of the commonwealth, or to the 
maintenance of himſelf and family, conſider that in. 
ſtint with which Providence has endowed the Ant, and 
by which is exhibited: an example of induftry to rational 
creatures. This is ſet forth under many ſurprizinge 
inſtances in the paper of yeſterday, and in the con. 
cluſion of that narrative, which is as follows : 


a a K (6 


. 


Sa « .* a 6 «a «6 
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Thus my Ants were forced to make ſhift for 1 


livelihood, when I had ſhut up the garret, out gf 
which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At laſt be. 


ing ſenſible that it would be a long time before they 
could diſcover the ſmall heap of corn, which I had 
laid up for them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them, 

In order to know how far their induſtry could 
reach, I contrived an expedient, which had 2004 


. ſucceſs: The thing will appear incredible to thoſe, 


who never conſidered, that all animals of the ſame 
kind, which ſorm a ſociety, are more knowing than 
others, I took one of the largeſt Ants, and threw 
her upon that {mall heap of wheat. She was fo glad 
to find herfelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to 
her neſt, without carrying off a grain; but the ob. 
ſerved. it: For an hour after all my Ants had notice 
given them of ſuch a proviſion; and I ſaw moſt of 
them very buſy in carrying away the corn I had laid 
up in the room. I leave it to you to judge, whether 


it may not be ſaid, .that they have a particular way 


of communicating their knowledge to one another; 


ſor otherwiſe how could they know, one or two hours 


aſter, that there was corn in that place? It was quick) 
ex:hauſted ; and I put in more, but in a ſmall quantity, 
to know the true extent of their appetite or predigious 


avarice; for I make no doubt but they lay up pro- 
viſions agairft the winter: We read it in holy ſcry- 
ture; a thouſand experiments teach us the ſame; and 


I do not believe that any experiment has been made 


that ſhews the contrary, . 


© ] have ſaid before, that there were three Ant:-nci: 
in that Lox or parterre, which formed, if I may {i 
ſo, three different cities, governed by the ſame lass, 
and obſcrving the ſame order, and the ſame culions, 
However there was this dilference; that the inhabitanis 
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of one of thoſe holes ſeemed to be more knowing and 
induſtrious than their neighbours. The Ants of that 
neſt were diſpoſed in a better order; their corn was 
finer; they had a greater plenty of proviſions ; their 
neſt was furniſhed with more inhabitants, and they 
were bigger and flronger : It was the principal and 


the capital neſt. Nay, I obſerved that thoſe Ants were 


diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome preeminence 
over them. | | | | A 

Though the box full of earth, where the Ants had 
made their ſettlement, was generally free from rain ; 
yet it rained ſometimes upon 1t, when a certain wind 
blew. It was a great inconvenience for thoſe inſects: 
Ants are afraid of water; and when they go a great 
way in queſt of proviſions, and are ſurpriſed by the 
rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome tile, or ſome- 
thing elſe, and do not come out until the rain 1s over. 
The Ants of the principal neſt found out a wonderful 
expedient to keep out the rain: There was a ſmall 
piece of a flat flate, which they laid over the hole of 
their neſt in the day-time, when they foreſaw it 
would rain, and almoſt every night. Above fifty of 
thoſe little animals, eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded 
that piece of flate, and drew it equally in a wonderful 
order: They removed it in the morning; and nothing 
could be more curious than to lee thoſe little animals 
about ſuch a work. They had made the ground un- 
even about their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did not 
lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. The 
Ants of the two other neſts did not ſo well ſucceed in 
keeping out the rain: They laid over their holes 


* leveral pieces of old and dry plaiſter one upon the 


other; but they were ſtill troubled with the rain, 
and the next day they took a world of pains to 
repair the damage. Hence it is, that thoſe inſects 
are fo frequently to be found under tiles, where 
they ſettle themielves to avoid the rain. Their neſts 
ae at all times covered with thoſe tiles, without 
any incumbrance, and they lay out their corn and 
their dry earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one 
may fee every day. I took care to cover the two 
Ants-neſts that were troubled with the rein: As for 
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great inundations, all the Ants make their ſettlements 


Here follows a curious experiment, which I made 


the following manner. In a corner of a kind of 


re ſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle tho 
gun powder and brimſtone into their hole, and ſpruny 


then I carried as many Ants as I could get, into ti! 


the capital neſt, there was no need of exerc'ſing m 
charity towards it. 85 5 | l 
M. de la Loubere ſays in his relation of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open to 


upon trees: No Ants-neſts are to be ſeen any where 
elſe. I need not inſert here what that author ſays 
about thoſe inſets: You may ſee his relation, 


upon the ſame ground, where I had three Ants-nefs, 
1 undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 


terras, at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, I found 
a hole {warming with Ants much larger than all theſe 
I had already ſeen; but they were not ſo well provided 
with corn, nor under ſo good a government. I made 
a hole in the box like that of an Ant's-neſt, and laid, 
as it were, the foundations of a new city. Afterward; 
I got as many Ants as I could out of the neſt in the 
terraſs, and put them into a bottle, to give them x 
new habitation in my box; and becauſe | was afraid 
they would return to the terraſs, I deſtroyed their old 
net, pouring boiling water into the hole, to kill 
thoſe Ants that remained in it. In the next place, [ 
filled the new hole with the Ants that were in the 
bottle; but none of them would ſtay in it. They went 
away in leſs than two hours; which made me believe, 
that it was impoſſible to make a fourth ſettlement in 
my box, | - 85 
Two or three days after, going accidentally over 
the terras, I was much ſurpriſed to ſee the Ants 
neſt which I had deſtroyed very artfully repaired, [ 


Ants in my box. To ſucceed in my deſign, I put ione 
a mine, whereby the whole neſt was overthrown ; a 


place which I deſigned for them. It happened en bes 
very rainy day, and it rained all night; and there 
they remained in the new hole all that time. In ti 
morning when the rain was over, moſt of them wen 
away to repair their old habitation; but finding It 18 
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practicable by reaſon of the ſmell of the powder and 
« hrimſtone, which kills them, they came back again, 
and ſettled in the place I had appointed for them. 
They quickly grew acquainted with their neighbours, 
and received from them all manner of aſſiſtance out of 
their holes. As for-the inſide of their neſt, none but 
themſelves were concerned it, according to the in- 
violable laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. | 
An Ant never goes into any other neſt but her 
own; and if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would be 
turned out, and ſeverely puniſhed. I have often taken 
an Ant out of one neſt, to put her into another; but 
ſhe quickly came out, being warmly purſued by two 
or three other Ants. I tried the ſame experiment 
ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; but at laſt the other 
Ants grew impatient, and tore her to pieces. I have 
often frighted ſome Ants with my fingers, and purſued 
them as far as another hole, ſtopping all the paſſages. 
to prevent their going to their own neſt. It was very 
natural for them to fly into the next hole: Many a 
man would not be fo cautious, and would throw him- 
ſelf out of the windows, or into a well, if he were 
purſued by aſſaſſins. But the Ants I am ſpeaking of, 
avoided going into any other hole but their own, and 
rather tried all other ways of making theireſcape. They 
never fled into another neſt, but at the laſt extremity ; 
and ſometimes choſe rather to be taken, as I have often 
experienced. It is there fore an inviolable cuſtom amon 
thoſe inſects, not to go into any other hole but their 
own. They do not exerciſe hoſpitality; but they are 
very ready to help one another out of their holes. They 
put down their loads at the entrance of a neighbou.- 
ing neſt; and thoſe that live in it, carry them in.“ 
* They keep up a fort of trade among themſelves ; 
and it is not true that thoſe inſects are not for lend- 
ing: I know the contrary : They lend their corn; 
they make exchanges; they are always ready to ſerie 
one another; and I can aſſure you, that more time 
and patience would have enabled me to obierve a 
thouſand things more curious and wonderful than 
what I have mentioned. For inſtance how they lend 
and recover their loans; whether it be in the ſame 
| 5 ? quantity, 
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57 
quantity, or with uſury; whether they pay the 

ſtrangers that work for them, &c. I do not think j: 
impoſſible to examine all thoſe things: and it would 
be a great carioſity to know by what maxims the, 
govern themſelves: Perhaps ſuch a knowledge might 
be of ſome uſe to us. 
They are never attacked by any enemies in a bod; 
as ĩt is reported of bees: Their only fear proceeds fin 
birds, which ſometimes eat their corn when they lay 
it out in the ſun; but they keep it under ground, 
when they are afraid of thieves. It is ſaid that ſon: 
birds eat them; but I never ſaw any inſtance of i: 
They are alſo infeſted by ſmall worms; but they turn 
them out, and kill them. TI obſerved, that they py. 
niſked thoſe Ants, which probably had been Wanting 
to their duty: Nay, ſometimes they killed them; 
which they did in the following manner. Three 0: 
four Ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeveral way, 
until ſhe was torn in pieces, Generally ſpeaking they 
live very quietly; from whence infer that they have 

a very ſevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep ſo 
good an order; or that they are great lovers of peace, 
if they have no occaſion for any diſcipline, 

Was there ever a greater union in any common. 
wealth? Every thing is common among them; which 
is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſo many wonderful things, have each of then 
a hole in their hives; their honey is their cwn; every 
bee minds her own concerns. The ſame may be {aid 
of all other animals. They frequently fight, to deprive 
one another of their portion. It is not ſo. with Ants: 
They have nothing of their own: A grain of corn 
which an Ant carries home, 1s depoſited in a common 
ſtock: It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for th! 
whole community: There is no diſtinction between 
a private and a common intereſt. An Ant never work: 
for herſelf, but for the ſociety. 

Whatever misfortune happens to them, their care 
and induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing di 
courages them. If you deftroy their neſts, they vi 
be repaired in two days. Any body may eafily it: 
how citicult it is to drive them out of their habit! 
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« tions, Without deſtroying the inhabitants; for, as long 
© as there are any left, they will maintain their ground, 

had almoſt forgot to tell you, Sir, that Mercury 
© has hitherto proved a mortal poiſon for them; and 
that it is the moſt effectual way of defiroving thoſe 
« inſets, I can do ſomething lor them in this cale : 
« Perhaps you wall hear in a little time that I have re- 
« conciled them to Mercury. 1 
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Gusſius hæc Rhadamanthus habet gur Hmm rr, 
Caſtigatęue, auditque woes; Jutipitque fate | 
Quæ quis apud ſiperot, furto la aun from, 
Diſtulit in feram conmiſſa piacula mertem. 1 
e | „ Virg. En, 6. v. 566. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate, _ 
He bears, and judges, each committed crime; 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time. 
The conſcious wretch mult all his acts reveal, 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal, | 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
Jo the laſt hour of unrepenting ceath, Devypris. 


Was yeſterday purſuing the hint which I mentioned 
in my laſt paper, and comparing together the in- 
duſtry of man with that of other creatures; in which I 
could not but obſerve, that notwithilandings ve are 
obliged by duty to keep ourſelves in conftant employ, 
after the ſame manner as inferior animals are prompted 
to it by inſtinct, we fall very ſhort of them in this par- 
ticular, We are here the more inexcuſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which we may app! 

ourſelves. Reaſon opens to us a large field of affairs, 


| which other creatures are not capable of, Beaſts of prey, 


and I believe of all other kinds, in their natural ſtate of 
| N 3 | being, 
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being, divide their time between action and reſt, They 
are always at work or aſleep. In ſhort their wakine 
hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after their food, 
or in conſuming it. 'The human ſpecies only, to the 
great reproach of our natures, are filled with complaints, 
that “the day hangs heavy on them,“ that“ they do 
not know what to do with themſelves,” that « the; 
are at a loſs how to paſs away their time,“ with many 
of the like ſhameful murmurs, which we often find in the 
mouths of thoſe who are {tiled reaſonable beings, How 
monſtrous are ſuch expreſſions among creatures, who 
have the labours of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, to furniſh them with proper employments; «ho, 
Feiides the bufineſs of their proper callings and profeſ. 
Hons, can apply themſelves to the duties of religion, to 
meditation, to the reading of uſeful books, to diſcourſe; 
In a word, who may exerciſe themſelves in the unbound. 
ed purſuits of knowledge and vittue, and every hour of 
their lives make themſelves witer or better than they 

weie beſore. 1 8 ; | 
After having bcen taken up for ſome time in this 
courſe of thought, I diverted myſelf with a book z- 
_ cording. to my uſual cuſtom, in order to unbend my 
mind before I went to ſleep. The book I made uſe of oa 
this occaſion was Lucian, where I amuſed my thoughts 
for about an hour among the dialogues of the dead, 
which in all probability produced the following dream, 
I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of the 
1:fernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one of the 
judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. On his left. 
hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the keeper 
of Elyſium. I was told he fat upon women that day, 
there being ſeveral of the ſex lately arrived, who had 
not yet their manſions afligned them. I was ſurpriſed 
to hear him aſk every one of them the ſame queſtion, 
namely, What they had been doing?” Upon thi: 
queſtion being propoſed to the whole aſſembly, the 
ſtared one upon another, as not knowing what to an- 
ſwer. He then interrogated each of them ſeparately, 
Madam, ſays he, to the firſt of them, you have been 
vpon the earth about fifty years: What have you been 
doing there all this while? Doing, ſays ſhe, really 1c 
„ 
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rot know what I have been doing: I defire T may 
kave time given me to recollect. After about half an 
your's pauſe ſhe told him, that ihe had been, playing 
at crimp; upon which Rhadamanthus beckoned to the 
keeper on his left-hand, to take her into cultody, And 
you, Madam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a 
ſoft and languiſhing air; I think you ſet out for this 
place in your nine aad twentieth year, what have you 
been doing all this while? I had a great deal of buſineſs 


on my hands, ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt twelve 
vears of my liſe, in drefling a jointed baby, and all the 


remaining part of it in reading plays and romances, 


Very weil, ſays he, you have employed your ume to 


good purpoſe. Away with her. The next was a plain 
country-woman; Well miltrefs, favs Rhadamanthus, 
and what have you been doing? An't pleaſe your wor— 
ſhip, ſays ſhe, I did not live quite forty years; and in 
that time brought my huſband ſcven daughters, made 
him nine thouiand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with 
him, to look after his houſe in my abſence, and who ! 
may venture to ſay is as pretty a houſewiſe as any in 
the country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the Gmplicity 
of the good woman, and ordered the keeper of Elyſtum 
to take her into his care. And you, fair lady, ſays he, 
what have you bcen doing theſe five and thirty years? 
1 have been doing no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
That is well, ſaid he, but what good have you been 
doing? The lady was in great confuſion at this queſ- 
tion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the two keepers 
leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame time; the one took 
ter by the hand to convey her to Elyſtum, the other 
caught hold of her to carry her away to Erebus. But 
Rhadamanthus obſerving an ingenuous modeſty in her 
countenance and behayiour, bid them both let her 
looſe, and ſet her aſide for a re-examination when he 


was more at leiſure, An old woman, of a proud and 


' four look, preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being 


aixed what ſhe had been doing? Truly, ſays the, I lived 
threeſcore and ten years 1n a very wicked world, and 
was ſo angry at the behaviour of a parcel of young 
flirts, that I pait moſt of my laſt years in condemning 
the follies of the times; I was every day blamins the 
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ſilly conduct of people about me, in order to deter 
rtioſe I converſed with from falling into the like errq; 
aud miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, but 
did you keep the ſame watchful eye over your own ae. 
tons? Why truly, ſays ſhe, I was ſo taken up iti 
publiſhing the faults of others, that J had no time +, 
conſider my on. Madam, fays Rhadamanthus, be 
pleaſed to file of to the left, and make room for the 
veneravle mation that ftands behind you. Old gentle 
woman, ſays he, I think you are fourſcore. You have 
heard the queſtion, what have you been doing ſo long 
in the worid? Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing 
what I ſhould not have done, but I had made a firm re. 
iolution to have changed my life, if I had not been 
matched off by an untimely end. Madam, ſays he, you 
will pleaſe to follow your leader; and ſpying another 
of the fame age, interrogated her in the ſame form. 
To which the matron replied, I have been the wife ef 
a huſband who was as dear to me in his old age as in 
his yow'h, I have been a mother, and very happy in 
m children, whom J endeavoured to bring up in every 
thing that is good, My eldeſt fon is bleſt by the poor, 
and beloved by every one that knows him. I lived 
within my own family, and left it much more wealthy 
than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who kncw the value 


—— 


_of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a manner, ch. 


the keeper of Elyfium, who knew his office, reached 
gut his hand to her. He no ſooner touched her but her 
wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſparkled, her cheeks glowed 
with bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in ſull bloom and beauty, 
young woman obſerving that this officer, who con- 
ducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo great a beau- 
tificr, longed to be in his hands; ſo that preſſing through 
the croud, ſhe was the next that appeared at the bar, 


And being aſked what ſhe had been doing the five and 


twenty years that ſhe had paſt in the world, I have en- 
deavoured, ſays ſhe, ever fince I came to years of dil- 


cretion, to make myſelf lovely, and gain admirers, 


In order to it, I paſt my time in bottling up May-dev, 
inventing white-waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my complex10n, 
tearing off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays—Rhadamit 

| tus, 
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thus, without hearing her out, gave the ſion to take 
her off. Upon the approach of the keeper of Erebus 


her colour faded, her face was puckered up with 
wrinkles, and her whole perſon loſt in deformity. 

TI was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a whole 
troop of females that came forward, laughing, ſinging 
and dancing. I was very defirous to know the recep— 
tion they would mcet with, and withal was very appre- 
henſive, that Kkadamonthu would ſpoil their mirth : 


But at their nearer approach the noiſe grew fo very 


great that it awakened me. 
lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on the an of 


this dream, and could not forbear aſking my own heart, 


what I was doing? I anſwered myſelf, that I was writ- 
ing GuaRDlans. If my readers make as good a uſe 


of this work as I deſign they ſhould, I hope it will 


never be imputed to me as work that is vain and un- 
profitable. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with ti to 
them the ſame ſhort ſelf-examination, If every one of 
them frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and con- 


ſiders what he 15 doing, i it will check him in all the idle, 


or what 15 worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift up 


his mind when it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is engaged in thoſe 
which are virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will 
very much alleviate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily confeſſions, of 


* leaving undone thoſe things which they ought to have 


« done, and of doing thole things Which they ought not 
to have done.“ | 2 
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No 159 Saturday, September 12. 


Preſens wel imo tollere de grads 


Mortale corpus, wel ſuperdos 


Pertere Feneribus triumphes. Hor. Od. 3 5.1. 1. v. 2, 


Whoſe force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt place; 

Or with a wond'rous fall 

To bring the haughty lower, 


And turn proud triumphs to a funeral. Ca EER. 


E 
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S IR, 


Ae read over your paper of Tueſday 1 laſt, in 
which you recommend the purſuits of wiſdom 

and knowledge to thoſe of the fair ſex, who have 
much time lying upon their hands, and among other 
motives make uſe of this, that ſeveral women, thus 
accompliſhed, have raiſed themſelves by it to confi 
derable poſts of honour and fortune: I ſhall beg leave 
to give you an inſtance of this kind, which many now 


living can teſtify the truth of, and which { can 9 


you is matter of fact. 

About twelve years ago I was familiarly ac- 
quainted with a gentleman, who was in a poſt that 
brought him a yearly revenue, ſufficient to live ver 
handiomly upon. He had a wife, and no child but a 
daughter, whom he bred up, as I thought, too high 
fr one that could expect no other fortune than ſuch a 
one as her father could raiſe out of the income of his 
place; which as they managed it was ſcarce ſuſkcient 
for their ordinary expences. Miſs Betty had alway: 
the beſt ſort of clothes, and was hardly allowed to keep 
company but with choſe above her rank; ſo that it 

was no wonder ſhe grew proud and haughty towards 


thoſe ſhe looked upon as her inferiors. There lived 


by them a barber who had a daughter about mits's 
age, wat could ſpeak French, had read ſeveral books 
at 
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© at her leiſure hours, and was a perſet miſtreſs ol her 
needle and in all kinds of female manufacture. She 


was at the ſame time a pretty modeſt, witty girl. She 


© was hired to come to Miſs an hour or two every day, 
© to talk French with her and teach her to work; but 


+ Miſs always treated her with great contempt; and when 


Molly gave her any advice, rejected it with ſcorn, 
About the fame time ſeveral young fellows made 
WM © their addreſſes to Miſs Betty, who had indeed a great 
deal of wit and beauty, had they not been infected 
« with ſo much vanity and ſelf-conceit, Among the reſt 
was a plain ſober young man, who loved her almoſt to 
diſtraction. His paſſion was the common talk of the 


Ln) 


- 


- 


© neighbourhood, who uſed to be often difcourſing of 


„Mr. I 's angel, for that was the name he always 
gave her in ordinary converſation. As his circum- 


* 


* 


ther, Mrs. Betty rejected him with diſdain, inſomuch 


* that the young man, as 15 uſual among thoſe who are 


* 


croſſed in love, put himſelf aboard the fleet, with a re- 
ſolution to ſeek his fortune, and forget his miſtieſs. 
* This was very happy for him, for in a very few years, 


2 . 


being concerned in ſeveral captures, he brought home 
with him an eſtate of about twelve thouſand pounds. 
Mean while days and years went on, NMiis lived 


- 


© high, and learnt but little, moſt of her time being em- 
' ployed in reading plays and practiſing to dance, in 
which ſhe arrived at great perfection. When of a ſud- 
den, at a change of miniltty, her father loſt his place, 
and was forced to leave London, where he could no long- 
er live upon the foot he had formerly done. Not many 


had left his widow and daughter in a very deſolate 
condition, but I could not learn where to find them, 
tho' I made what inquiry I could; and l muſt own, I 
immediately ſuſpected their pride would not tufferthem 
to be ſeen or relieved by any of their former acquain- 


when I happened, not long ago, as I was aſking at a 
houſe for a gentleman I had ſome buſineſs with, to be 
led into a parlour by a handſom young woman, who | 
| * preſently fancied was that very daughter I had fo long 
* ſought 
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ſtances were very indifferent, he being a younger bro- 


years after I was told the poor gentleman was dead, and 


lance. I had left enquiring after them for ſome years, 
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ſought i in vain. My ſuſpicion increaſed, when I ob. 
ſerved her to bluſh at the ſight of me, and to avoid, as 
much as poſſible, looking u upon, or ſpeaking to me; 


Madam, ſaid. I, are not you, Mrs. ſuch-a-one: At which 


words the tears ran down her cheeks, and ſhe would 


fain have retired without giving me an anſwer; but! 


ſtopped her, and being to wait a while for the gentle. 

man I was to ſpeak to, I reſolved not to loſe this op. 
portunity of ſatisfying my curioſity. I could not well 
diſcern by her dreſs, which was genteel, tho? not fine, 
whether the was the miſtreſs of the houſe, or only a 
ſervant; But ſuppoſing her to be the firſt, I am glad 
Madam, ſaid J, after having long enquired after you, 
to have fo. happily met with you, and to find you mi- 


treſs of ſo fine a place. Theſe words were like to have 


ſpoiled all, and threw her into ſuch a diſorder, that it 
was ſome time before ſhe could recover herſelf; but 28 
ſoon as ſhe was able to ſpeak, Sir, ſaid ſhe, you are miſ- 
taken; I am but a ſervant. Her voice fell in theſe laſt 
words, and ſhe burſt again into tears. I was ſorry to 
have oceafionedt'3 in her ſo much grief and confuſion, 
and {aid what I could to comfort her. Alas, Sir. ſaid 


(he, my condition is much better than I deſerve, ] have 


the kindeſt and beſt of women for my miſtreſs. She 13 
wife to the gentleman you come to ſpeak withal. You 
k now her very well, and have often ſeen her with me. 
Jo make my ſtory ſhort, I found that my late friend's 
daughter was now a ſervant to the barber's daughter 
whom tre had formerly treated ſo diſdainfully. "The 
gentlema n at whole houſe I now was, fell in love 
with Moll, and being maſter of a great fortune, mar- 
ried her, end lives \ with her as happily, and as much to 
his ſatisfaction as he could deſire. He treats her with 
all the friendſhip and reſpect poſſible, but not with 
more than her behaviour and good qualities deſerve. 

And it was with a great deal of pleaſure I heard her 
maid dwell to long! upon her commendation, She in— 
tormed me, that alter her father's death, her mother and 
ſhe liv ed | lor a while together in great poverty. But by 

mother's ſpirit could not bear the thoughts of ak! 
relief of auy of her own, or her huſpand's acqu: in- 

tance; ſo they retired from all their friends, until they 


« 


Wel * 


© 
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« were providentially diſcovered by this new- married 
* woman, who heaped on them favours upon favours. 
Her mother died ſhortly after, who, while ſhe lived, 
vas better pleaſed to ſee her daughter a beggar, than 
© a ſervant; but being freed by her death, ſhe was taken 
into this gentlewoman's family, where ſhe now lived, 
though much more like a friend or a companion, than 
© like a ſervant. / 


IJ went home full of this ſtrange adventure; and 


about a week after chancing to be in company with 
Mr. T. the rejected lover, whom I mentioned in the 
* beginning of my letter, I told him the whole ſtor 

* of his angel, not queſtioning but he would feel on this 


* occaſion, the uſual pleaſures of a reſenting lover, 


* when he hears that fortune has avenged him of the 
* cruelty of his miſtreſs. As I was recounting to him 


© at large theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved that he 


* covered his face with his hand, and that his breaſt 
© heaved as though it would have burſted, which I took 


Hat firſt to have been a fit of laughter; but upon liſt- 


ing up his head, 1 ſaw his eyes all red with weeping. 
He forced a ſmile at the end of my ſtory, and we parted. 

About a fortnight after I received from him the 
following letter.. e | 20 


« Dear SF R; a | 
« F Am infinitely obliged to you for bringing me news 

| of my angel. I have ſince married her, and think 
* the low circumſtances ſhe was reduced to a piece of 
good luck to both of us, ſince it has quite removed 
that little pride and vanity, which was the only part 
of her character that I diſliked, and given me an op- 
portunity of ſhewing her the conitant and fincere af. 
« fetion which I profeſſed to her in the time of her 
“ proſperity,” | „„ 
to? e R<-T; 


Monday, 
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Selventur rife tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis. 
Hor. Sat. 1. J. 2. V. uit, 


IMITATED. 

My lords the judges laugh, and you're diſmiſs'd. 
135 
Rom writing the hiſtory of Lions, 1 lately went of 
to that of Ants; but to my great ſurprize, I find 
that ſome of my good readers have taken this laſt to be 
a work of invention, which was only a plain narrative 
of matter of fact. They will ſeveral of them have jr 


that my laſt Thurſday and Friday's papers are full of 
concealed ſatire, and that I have attacked people in 


the ſhape of Piſmites, whom I durſt not meddle with 


in the ſhape of men. I muſt conſeſs that 1 write with 
fear and trembling, ever ſince that ingenious perſon 
the Examiner in his little pamphlet, which was to make 
way for one of his following papers, found out treaſon 


in the word Exßecs 


But I ſhall, for the future, leave my friend to ma- 
nage the controverſy in a ſeparate work, being unwil- 
ling to fill with diſputes a paper which was undlertaken 


purely out of good-will to my countrymen. I mul 


therefore declare that thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 
which have been raiſed in ſome weak minds, by means 
of the two above-mentioned diſcouries concerning Ants 


or Piſmires, are altogether g groundleſs. There is not an 


Emmet in all that whole narrative who 1s either whip or 
tory; and I could heartily wiſh, that the individuals of 
all parties among us, had the good of their country at 
heart, and endeavoured to advance it by the ſame ſpiri: 
of frugality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, as ate 
viſibly exerciſed by the members of thoſe little con- 

mon calths. 
| After 
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After this ſhort preface, I ſhall lay before my reader 


a letter or two which occaſioned it. 


Mr. IRoNS1DE, 3 1 
| Have laid a wager with a friend of mine about the 


Pigeons that uſed to peck up the corn which be- 


meant the Palatines. He will needs have it that they 


were the Dutch. We both agree that the papers upon 


s 
« longed to the Ants. I ſay that by theſe pigeons you 


the ſtrings, which frighted them away, were Pamph- 


— 


tisfy us in this particular, becauſe the wager is very 
conſiderable, and you will much oblige two of your 


— 


Old Tron, 


W Hy ſo ruſty? Will you never leave your innu- 


0 endoes? Do you think it hard to find out who 
( 15 the tulip in your laſt Thurſday's paper? or can you 
imagine that three neſts of Ants is ſuch a difguiſe, 
that the plaineſt reader cannot fee three kingdoms 
through it: The blowing up of a neighbouring ſet- 


' tlement, where there was a race of poor beggarly 


* Ants, under a worſe form of government, is not ſo 
difficult to be explained, as you imagine. Dunkirk is 
not yet demoliſhed. Your Ants are enemies to rain, 


| Wilt, WASPE. 
Dear GUARDIAN, | 


A I ſaw a very, ſhort, corpulent, angry man rea- 


reddened and ſwelled over every ſentence of it. Af- 


man was in ſuch a confuſion, that I thought it a piece 


whether he had found any thing in it of dangerous im- 
port. Sir, ſaid he, it is a Republican paper from one 


lets, Examiners, and the like. We beg you will ſa- 


are they! Old BERRMISGRHAM, no more of your Ants, 
* if you don't intend to flir up a neſt of Hornets. 


Alling in yeſterday at a coffee-houſe in the city, 
ding your paper about the Ants. I obſerved that he 
ter having peruſed it throughout, he laid it down 
upon the table, called the woman of the coffee-houſe 
to him, and aſked her in a magiſterial voice, if ſhe 
knew what ſhe did in taking in ſuch papers! The wo- 


of charity to interpoſe in her behalf, and aſked him 


end 


— — 
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end to the other, and if the author had his deſerts _ Ml © © 
He here grew {o exceeding cholerick and fierce, thy Ml © * 
he could not proceed]; till after having recovered hin. Ml © * 
ſelf, he laid his finger upon the following ſentence, and n 
read it with a very ſtern voice Though Ants ae J. 
very knowing, I don't take them to be conjurers: Anz Ml © 

therefore they could not gueſs that I had put ſone Ml © © 
corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral days that © 
they were very much perplexed, and went a great ©"! 

way to fetch their proviſions. I was not willing for M © * 

ſome time to make them more eaſy; for I had a mind 

to know whether they would at laſt find out the tren. 

ſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance, and whether ſmell. 

ing enabled them to know what is good for their 
nouriſhment,” 'Then throwing the paper upon the 
table; Sir, ſays he, theſe things are not to be ſuf. F 
fered I would engage out of this ſentence to dray bett 
up an indictment that — He here loft his voice a fe. WM inf 
cond time, in the extremity of his rage; and the wh bee 
company, who were all of them tories, burſting out WM to c 
into a ſudden laugh, he threw down his penny in grea an 
wrath, and retired with a moſt formidable frown, 
This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint you with, that Ml - \ 
you may make what uſe of it you pleaſe. I only win. 
that you would {ſometimes diverſify your papers with. / 
many other pieces of natural hiſtory, whether of in.. 
ſects or animals; this being a ſubject which the mot WM, 

f : s w 
common reader is capable of underſtanding, and uh, 
is very diverting in its nature; beſides, that it highly in 
redounds to the praue of that Being who has inſpir i, ot 
the ſcveral parts of the ſenſitive world with ſ:c2Ml, ef 
wonderful and different kinds of inſtinct as enabe . th 
them to provide for themſelves, and preſerve ther; 
ſpecies in that ſtate of exiſtence wherein they av. 
placed. There is no party concerned in ſpeculations. A 

of this nature, which inſtead of inflaming thoſe ur-. 
natural heats that prevail among us, and take vill ch 
moſt of our thoughts, may divert our minds to ſubicc 
that are uſeful, and ſuited to reaſonable creatures, 


Diſſertations of this kind are the more proper for your 
purpoſe, as they do not require any depth of matte: 
maticks, or any previous {cience, to quality the rc 

| _ 5 off 
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der for the underſtanding of them. To this I might 


Lay 


theſe worlds of wonders which are tranſacted in the 
© midſt of them, and not be acquainted with thoſe ob- 


| ; fe 
eas which are every where before their eyes. To 
18 which I might further add, that ſeveral are of opinion, 
there is no other uſe in many of theſe creatures than 
: © to furniſh matter of contemplation and wonder to thoſe 
. inhabitants of the earth, who are its only creatures 
dat are capable of it.“ | ee 
[ | | | 
f Your conſtant reader, and humble ſervant. 
. After having preſented my reader with this ſet of 


letters which are all upon the ſame ſubjeR, I ſhall here 
e. inſert one that has no relation to it. But it has always 
e been my maxim never to refuſe going out of my way 
ut i do any honeſt man a ſervice, eſpecially when I have 
a WM an intereſt in it myſelf, e 


WM - Moſt venerable Nys To, 
l a 8 you are a perſon that very eminently diſtinguiſh 
0 


A yourielf in the promotion of the publick good, 
; | defire your friendſhip in ſignifying to the town, 
WM what concerns the greateſt good of life, health. I do 
aſſure you, Sir, there is in a vault under the Exchange 


* in Cornhill, over-againſt Pope's-Head-Alley, a parcel 

Wm þ of French wines, full of the ſeeds of good-humour, 

Y; * chearfulneſs and friendly mirth. I have been told, 

2 * the learned of our nation agree, there is no ſuch thing 

as bribery in liquors, therefore I ſhall preſume to ſend 

Ny you of it, left you ſhould think it inconſiſtent with 
integrity to recommend what you do not underſtand 
im þ by experience. In the mean time pleaſe to inſert this, 

chat every man may judge for himſelf.” 

. Iam, SIR, &c, 


Tucſday, 


add, that it is a ſhame for men to be ignorant of 
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Incoctum generoſo pectus honeſto. Perl. Sat. 2. v. 


A genuine virtue of a vigorous kind, 
Pare in the laſt receſſes of the mind. Drvyno:; 


4 


> Very principle that is a motive to good aQtion; 
24 ought to be encouraged, ſince men are of ſo dit. 
ferent a make, that the ſame principle does not work 
equally upon all minds. What ſome men are prompted 
to by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are only dit. 
ferent names for the ſame thing, others are prompted 
to by honour, . 1 - 

The ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and delicate a na. 
ture, that it is only to be met with in minds which ue 
naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been cultivated by 
great examples, or a refined education. This paper 
therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means of 
any of theſe advantages are, or ought to be actuated by 
this glorious principle. EL 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a principle 
action, when it is miſunderſtood, I ſhall confidcr ho. 
nour, with reſpect to three ſorts of men. Firſt of al, 
with regard to thoſe who have a right notion of it, 
_ Secondly, with regard to thoſe who have a miſtaken 
notion of it. And thirdly, with regard to thoſe wio 
treat it as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it be a dil. 
ferent principle from religion, 1s that which produce: 
the ſame effects. The lines of action, though drawn 
from different parts, terminate in the fame point. Re. 
ligion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws d 
God; Honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to lu 
man nature. The religious man fears, the man of he- 
nour /corns to do an ill action. The latter conſiders 
vice as ſomething that is beneath him, the other © 


ſomething that is offenſive to the divine Being. The oe 


— 
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It ought not to be ſported with, 
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as what is unbecoming, the other as what is forbidden. 
Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language 
of a man of honour, when he declares that were there 


no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit it, 


becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo vile a nature. 
I ſhall conclude this head with the deſcription of ho- 
nour in the part of young Juba. _ 8 


Hlonour's a ſacred tye, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 


That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 


And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. 


CATO. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſider thoſe who 
have miſtaken notions of honour. 
as eſtabliſh any thing to themſelves for a point of ho- 


nour which is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country; who think it more honourable to re- 


venge than to forgive an injury; who make no ſcruple 
of telling a lye, but would put any man to death that 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful to guard their 


reputation by their courage than by their virtue. True 


fortitude is indeed ſo becoming in human nature, that 


he who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of a man; 
but we find ſeveral who ſo much abuſe this notion, that 


they place the whole idea of honour in a kind of brutal 
courage; by which means we have had many among 
vs who have called themſelves men of honour, that 
would have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a word, 
the man who ſacrifices any duty of a reaſonable crea- 
ture to a prevailing mode or faſhion, who looks upon 
any thing as honourable that is diſpleaſing to his 


Maker, or deſtructive to ſociety, who thinks himſelf _ 


obliged by this principle to the practice of ſome vir- 


tues and not of others, is by no means to be reckoned 
| among true men of honour. . 5 


Timogenes was a lively inſtance of one actuated by 


falſe honour. Timogenes would ſmile at a man's jeſt | 
who ridiculed his Maker, and at the ſame time, run a 
man through the body that ſpoke ill of his friend. 'Ti- 
mogenes would have icorned to have betrayed a 3 
85 that 


And theſe are fuch 
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N* 10 
that was intruſted with him, tho' the fate of his coun. | 
try depended upon the diſcovery of it. Timogenes tool, WM —d 
away the life of a young fellow in a duel, for h. aving 1 25 


ſpol en 11] of Belinda, a lady whom he himſelf had ſe. No 
duced in her youth, and betrayed into want and inng. | 
miny. To cloſe his character, 'T'imogenes, after having _ 
ruined ſeveral pcor tradeſmen's families, who had ruft 

him, ſold his eſtate to fatisfy his creditors; but lite g Prop 
man cf honour, diſpoſed of all the money he coule 

make of it, in the paying off his play debts, or to ſpe- Wl The 
in his own language, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to confider thoſe perſons, 
who treat this principle as chimerical, and turn it int 
ridicule. Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, we 
of a more profligate and abandoned nature than even 
thoſe who are actuated by falſe notions of it, as there is 
more hopes of a heretick than of an atbeiſt. Thet 
Sons of inſamy conſider honour with old Sy phax, in the 
play before-mentioned, as a fine i Imaginary notion that 
leads aſtray young unexperienced men, and draws them 
into real miſchiefs, while they are engaged in the pur- 
ſuits of a ſhadow. Thele are generally perſons who, in 
Shakeſpear's phraſe, ** are worn and hackneyed in the 
« ways of men;” whoſe imaginations are grown cal. 
lous, and have loſt all thoſe delicate ſentiments which are 
natural to minds that are innocent and undepraved. Such 
old battered miſcreants ridicule every thing as roman- 
tick that comes in competition with their preſent inte. 
reit, and treat thoſe perſons as viſionarics, who dare 
Rand up in a corrupt age, for what has not its imme. 
diate reward joined to it. The talents, intereſt, or ex- 
perience of ſuch men, make them very often uſeful in 
all parties, and at all times. But whatever wealth and 
dignities they may arrive at, they ought to conſider, that WM ou 
every one ſtands as a blot in the annals of his country WMll he 
who arrives at the temple of honour by any other we i :: 
than through that of virtue. 
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proprium hoc e prudentie, confiliare ſebi animes hominum, 
& ad uſus ſuos adj ungere. Cick Ro. 


The art of prudence lies in gaining the eſteem of the 
world, and turning it to a man's own advantage. 


Was the other day in company at my lady Lizard's, 
| when there. came in among us their couſin Tom, 
who is one of thoſe country ſquires that ſet up for plain 
honeſt gentlemen who ſpeak their minds. Tom is in 
ſhort a lively impudent clown, and has wit enough to 
have made him a pleaſant companion, had it been po- 
lihed and rectified by good- manners. Tom had not 
ben a quarter of an hour with us, before he ſet every 
one in the company a bluſhing, by ſome blunt queſtion, 


or unlucky obſervation. He aſked the ſparkler if her | 
© it had yet got her a huſband; and told her eldeſt ſiſter 

- WH fic looked a little wan under the eyes, and that it was 

e 


time ſor her to look about her, if ſhe did not deſign to 
lead apes in the other world. The good lady Lizard, 
who {uffers more than her daughters on ſuch an occa- 
hon, defired her couſin Thomas with a ſmile, not to be 
ſo ſevere on his relations; to which the booby replied, 
with a rude country laugh, If I be not miſtaken, aunt, 
you were a mother at fifteer, and why do you expect, 
that your daughters ſhould be maids till five and twen- 
ty! I endeavoured to divert the diſcourſe; when with- 
out taking notice of what I ſaid, Mr. IRons1DE, ſays 
he, you fill my couſins heads with your fine notions, 
as you call them; can you teach them to make a pud- 
ung? I muſt confeſs he put me out of countenance 
with his ruſtick rallery, ſo that 1 made ſome excuſe, 
and left the room. . 
This fellow's behaviour made me reflect on the uſc- 
fulneſs of complaiſance, to make all converſation agree- 
able. This, though in itſelf it be ſcarce reckoned 


in 
the 


IE 
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the number of moral virtues, is that which gives a luſt; 
to every talent a man can be poſſeſt of. It was Platy', 
advice to an unpoliſhed writer, that he ſhould ſacrifice 
to the Graces. in the ſame manner I would adviſe every 
man of learning, who would not appear in the world ; 
mere ſcholar, or philoſopher, to make himſelf maſts; 
of the ſocial virtue which I have here mentioned, 

Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equi] 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It ſmooths gi. 
ſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes every one in 
the company pleaſed with himſelf. It produces good- na- 
ture and mutual benevolence, encourages the timorous, 
ſooths the turbulent, humaniſes the fierce, and diſlin. 
guiſhes a ſociety of civilized perſons from a conſuſion 
of ſavages. In a word, complaiſance is a virtue that 
blends all orders of men together in a friendly inter. 
courſe of words and actions, and is ſuited to that equa- 
lity in human nature which every one ought to conf. 
der, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the order and ceconomy 
ene, | 93 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and afffiction 
of every man's heart, we ſhould often find that more ef 
it ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, ſuch as checks, 
frowns,contradiQions,exprefſiions of contempt, and (what 
Shakeſpear reckons among other evils under the ſun) 


The poor man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


than from the more real pains and calamities of life, 
The only method to remove theſe imaginary diftreſſes 
as much as poſſible out of human life, would be the 
_ univerſal practice of ſuch an ingenuous complaiſance, 
as I have been here deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, 
may be defined to be, A conſtant endeavour to pleaic 
„ thoſe whom we converſe with, fo far as we may do 
ce jtinrocently.” I ſhall here add, that I know nothing 
ſo effectual to raiſe a man's fortune as complaiſance; 
which recommends more to the favour of the great, than 
wit, knowledge, or any other talent whatloever. 

find this conſideration very prettily illuſtrated by a little 


4 wid 
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vid Arabian tale which I ſhall here abridge, for the 
nke of my reader, after having again warned him, that 


leo not recommend to him ſuch an impertinent or vi- 
" Wcious complaiſance as is not conſiſtent with honour and 
" Wintegrity: eq * 
; « Schacabac, being reduced to great poverty, and 
1 having eat nothing for two days together, made a vi- 

« fit to a noble Barmecide in Perſia, who was very hoſ- 
1 pitable, but withal a great humouriſt. The Barme- 
b i cide was fitting at his ble that ſeemed ready covered 


„for an entertainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's 


"Wh then gave him an empty plate, and aſked him how 
„he liked his rice-ſoup. Schacabac, who was a man 


"Wh of wit, and reſolved to comply with the Barmecide in 
; dall his humours, told him it was admirable, and at 
0 the ſame time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
„empty ſpoon to his mouth with great pleaſure. The 
1 Barmecide then aſked him if he ever ſaw whiter 


' bread ? Schacabac, who ſaw neither bread nor meat, 
f I did not like it, you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould 


' relied the Barmecide, pray let me help you to this 
leg of a gooſe. Schacabac reached out his plate, and 
' received nothing on it with great chearfulneſs. As he 
(was eating very heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and 
' crying up the ſauce to the ſkies, the Barmecide de- 
' fired him to keep a corner of his ſtomach for a roſted 


lamb fed with piſtacho-nuts, and after having called 


but my own. Schacabac was wonderfully delighted 


' up in idea, which both of them commended, and 
* teaſted on after the ſame manner. This was followed 
' by an inviſible deſert, no part of which delighted 
Schacabac ſo much as a certain lozenge, which the 
* Parmecide told him was a ſweet-meat of his own in- 
in MW vention. Schacabac at length, being courteouſly re- 
[WH poached by the Barmecide, that he had no ſtomach, 
and that he eat nothing, and at the ſame time being 
EY 5 | | tired 


complaint, he deſired him to fit down and fall on. He 


not eat ſo heartily of it. You oblige me mightily, 


* for it, as though it had really been ſerved up, Here 
„is a diſh, ſays he, that you will fee at no body's table 


with the taſte of it, which is like nothing, ſays he, I 
' ever eat before. Several other nice diſhes were ſerved. 
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tired with moving his jaws up and down to no pus 
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poſe, deſired to be excuſed, for that really he wa; MW — 
full he could not eat a bit more. Come then, far; No 
the Barmecide, the cloth ſhall be removed, and vw-απi e 
ſhall taſte of my wines, which I may ſay, without va 
nity, are the beſt in Perſia. He then filled both the; il — 
glaſſes out of an empty decanter. Schacabac would 

have excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once H. 
becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſom in hi, 
liquor; however being preſt to it, he pretended 9 
take it off, having before-hand praiſed the colour, 
and afterwards the flavour. Being plied with two g 
three other imaginary bumpers of different wines that 
equally delicious, and a little vexed with this fantaſ: 
tick treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and gave 
the Barmecide a good box on the ear, but immedi. 
ately recovering himſelf, Sir, ſays he, I beg ten thou- 
ſand pardons, but I told you before, that it was m 
misfortune to be quarrelſom in my drink. The Bar. 
mecide could not but ſmile at the humour of his euel, 
and inſtead of being angry at him, I find, fays he, 
thou art a complaiſant fellow, and deſerveſt to be en. 
tertained in my houſe, Since thou canſt accommodate ore 
thyſelf to my humour, we will now eat together in 
good earneſt. Upon which calling for his ſupper, 
the rice-ſoup, the gooſe, the piſtacho- lamb, the ſeveral 
other nice diſhes, with the deſert, the lozenges, and all 
the variety of Perſian wines were ſerved up ſucceſſie. 
ly, one after another; and Schacabac was feaſted in 
reality, with thoſe very things which he had before 


been entertained with in imagination. i7 


: 
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1 w—miſerum eſt alien vi vere guadyd. 
MM tow wretched he, by cruel fortune croſt, 
WW Who never dines, bat at another's colt. 


0 5 5 
, 7 Hen I am diſpoſed to give myſelf a day's reſt, I 
Or order the Lion to be opened, and ſearch into 


that magazine of intelligence for ſuch letters as are to 
ny purpoſe. The firſt J looked into comes to me from 
ne who 1s Chaplain to a great family. He treats him- 
elf in the beginning of it, after ſuch a manner, as I 
im perſuaded no man of ſenſe would treat him. Even 


ny the Lawyer and the Phyſician, to a Man of Quality, 
: Neypect to be uſed like Gentlemen, and much more may 
„ey one of ſo ſuperior a profeſſion. I am by no means 
Mor encouraging that diſpute, whether the Chaplain or 
n- Dae Maſter of the houſe be the better man, and tlie 
ate MWmore to be reſpected. The two learned authors, dotto; 
in{WQſlicks, and Mr. Collier, to whom J might add ſevera! 
er, ethers, are to be excuſed, if they have carried the point 
ral: little too high in favour of the Chaplain, firce in fo 


orrupt an age as that we live in, the popular opinion 
uns ſo far into the other extreme. Ihe only contro- 
erſy, between the Patron and the Chaplain, oucht 10 
be which ſhould promote the good deſigns and interef s 
feach other moſt, and for my own part, I think it 13 
the happieſt circumſtance in a great eſtate or title, that 
t qualifies a man for chooſing cut of ſuch a learned 
id valuable body of men as that of the Engliſh clergy, 
friend, a ſpiritual guide, and a companion. 'The 
etter I have received, from one of this order, is as 
olows.- . - 1 5 rn 
Mr. GUaRDIAN, | ts | | | 
[ Hope you will not only indulge me in the liberty 
of two or three queitions, but alſo in the {oluton 
vt them. Ns | | 
17 You. II. () ee 
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I have had the honour, many years of being Chap 
lain to a Noble Family, and of being accounted e 

« higheſt fervant in the houſe, either out of reſpect : 7 

my cloth, or becauſe I lie in the uppermoſt garret, W'* d 

»Wphilſt my old Lord lived, his table was alway * a 

* adorned with uſeful learning and innocent mirth, . 

« well as covered with plenty. I was not looked uy, 

as a piece of furniture fit only to ſanctify and parniffiſ 1 

* a feaſt, but treated as a gentleman, and generally i 

ſired to fill up the converſation an hour after 1 | 
done my duty. But now my young Lord is cont - 

* to the eſtate, I find I am looked upon as a cyM* Þ 

* morum, an obſtacle to mirth and talk, and ſuffer h 

to retire conſtantly with Proſperity to the chu Þ 
© in my mouth. I declare ſolemnly, Sir, that Ih f. 
heard nothing, from all the Fine Gentlemen who ia 
aus, more remarkable for half a year, than that o b 

« young Lord was ſeven-times. drunk at Genoa, a ( {e 

© another had an affair with a famous courteſan MW 


Venice. I have lately taken the liberty to ſtay th 
or four rounds beyond the church, to ſee what! 
© picks of diſcourſe they went upon, but to my gr 
« {urpriſe, have hardly heard a word all the time 
© ſides the toaſts. Then they all ſtare full in my fi 
and ſhew all the actions of uneaſineſs till I am ge 
© Immediately upon my departure, to uſe the word: 
an old comedy, I find by the noiſe they make, tl 
„ they had a mind to be private.” I am at a lob 
imagine what converſation. they have among « 
another, which I may not be preſent at; ſince ||: 
innocent mirth as much as any of them, and; 
« ſhocked with no freedoms whatſoever, which are! 
« ſiſtent with chriſtianity, I have, with much a 
maintained my poſt hitherto at the deſert, and en 
day eat tart in the face of my patron; but! 
long I ſhall be inveſted with this privilege 1 doi 
know. For the ſervants, who do not ſee me | 
ported as I was in my old Lord's time, begit 
« bruſh very familiarly by me, and thruſt afie 
chair, when they ſet the ſweet meats on the ti 


© ] have been born and educated a Gentlemar, WM .7 
* delice you will make the publick, ſenſible, tha WM 9: 
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« Chriſtian Prieſthood was never thought in any age or 
country to debaſe the man who is a member of it. 
Among the great ſervices which your uleful papers 
daily do to religion, this perhaps will not be the leaſt, 
and will lay a very great obligation on your unknown 
( ſervant, : VVV 
Venerable Nes TR, | 
. 1 Was very much pleaſed with your paper of the 
1 7th inſtaut, in which you recommend the ſtudy of 


© have ſince that met with a very elegant poem, written 
© by the famous Sir Thomas More. It is inſcribed to a 


n friend of his who was then ſeeking out a wife; he 
MM adviſes him on that occaſton to overlook wealth and 
bs 5 | 2 .* + . 

t oof beauty, and if he defires a happy life, to join him? 
a ſelf with a woman of virtue and knowledge, Lis 
n MW vords on this laſt head are as follow. _ 
at Proculgue ſtulta ſit, Gravis, moleflave 


Parvis labellulis, 
Semper loquacitas; 
Proculgue ruſticum 
Semper ſclentium. 


Vita comes tur; 
Due. ata parwvulos 

 Decebit & tus 
Cum lade literas 


6 $i: lla, wel mod. Olim nepotulos. 

e,  [r/tr ua literis; Fam te juvaverit 

lo 7c talis, ut mode Vires relinguere, 

10 ol 6 apra /iteris, Dodtegque conjugis 

11908 Felix queuis bene Sinu guteſcere : 

nd WW Priſeis ab omnibus Dum grata te fovet 

re coy Pot libellulis | Maniugue mobili _ 

h lam beantia Dum plecra per/onat; 
deni Haurire dogmata : Et voce (qua nec et, 


Armata cum qui bus, Progne, ſororculæ 


Nec illa proſperis Zuæ ſuavior ) 
ne Superba treat; Amana contillat, 
egu Nec illa turbidis Apollo que welit 
fe WW MIella lugeat, Audire carmiua. 


Prſtrata caſibus. Jam te Juvaverit 
Fucunda fic erit  Sermone blandulo, 
Semper, nec unquam erit Dotto tamen, dics 


G. W. 


© uſetul] knowledge to women of quality or fortune. 1 
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No@e/ſque ducere; 
Notare werbula 
Mellita, maximis 
Mon abſque gratiis, 
Ab ore melleo 
Semper fluentia: 
Qui bus coerceat, 
Si quando te levet 
Inane gaudium; 
Quibus lewaderit, 
S/ guando diprimat 
Te maeror anxius. 
Certabit in quibus 
Summa elequentia, 


Jam CUM OMNnum graut | 


Rerum ſcieutia. 
Talem olim ego putem 
Et watis Orphet 
Fuiſſe conjugem 3 


Nec ung uam ab inferis 


The ſenſe of this elegant ET Le is as -fotlowk 
you meet with a wife who is not alwirg 
ſtupidly filent, not always prattling nonſenſe! Ma 
ſhe be learned, if poſſible, or at leaſt capable of bein: 
made fo! A woman thus accompulhed will be alw 
drawing ſentences and maxims of virtue out of tht 
« belt authors of antiquity. 
changes of fortune, neither blown up in proſperit 
nor broken with adverſity. 
even, chearful, good-humoured triend, and an aoret 
© able companion for life. | 
into your children with their milk, and from their i 

fancy train them up to wiſdom. 


a 8 ; 
0 K 


© able, 


May 


Curafſet, improbo 
Labere, farminam 
Referre rufticams: 

T alemque credimus 
Naſents inclytam, 
Quæ wel fatrem queat 
Aguare carmine, ' 
Fuife filiam 

T alemgue ſuſpicor 


Quad nulla charior 


Unquam ſuit patri, 
Quo nemo dectior 
Fuiſſe Tulliam: 


Taſiſſue, que ta'it 


Gracchos go, fait; 
Que quos tulit, bonis 


Inſtruxit artibus ; 


Nec profuit minus 
Magiſtra, quam parcns, 


She will be herſelf in al 
You will find in hers 


She will infuſe knowledy 


No 16 


s Whatever compan} 
you arc engaged in vou will long to be at home, at 
« retire with delight from the ſociety of men into t 
< boſom of one who is fo dear, ſo knowing and fo ai 
If ſhe touches her lute, or hogs tO it any e 
* her own compoſitions, her voice wil; 
« your ſolitudes, 
* than taat of the nightingale, 
' plcaſfure whole days and nights in her con crtatio 


ſooth yOu 1 
and ſound more Croce! y in your es 
Yeu will wake wil 
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and be ever finding out new beauties in her diſcourſe, 
She will keep your mind in perpetual ſerenity, reſtrain 
© its mirth from being diſſolute, and Prevent its melan- 
' choly from being painful. 

« Such was doubtleſs the wife of Orpheus, for who 
would have undergone what he did to have recovered 


«a fooliſh bride? Such was the daughter of Ovid, who 


was his rival in poetry. Such was Tullia as the is cele- 
brated by the moſt learned and the moſt fond of fa- 
| © thers.. And ſuch was the mother of the two Gracchi, 
«who is no leſs famous for in been their inſtruc- 


(tor, than . F Eris © ol 


N' 104 Sad Rk ack 18. 


— — : mc 


—# mill 3 72 virga meta allo. 
Virg. En. 6. v. 141 


The ſame rick metal glitters on the tree. 


ird N eminent prelate of our church obſerves that 
120 © there is no way of writing ſo proper, for the re- 
i fing and polithing a language, as the tranſlating of 
books into it, if he who andertakes it bas a con: e. 
id © tent Killof the one tongue, and is a maker of the othet. 
a When a man writes his own thoughts, the heat of }:: 
fancy, and the quickneſs of his mind, carry him 
„much after the notions them ſelves, that for the mots 
% pait he is too warm to judge of the aptueſs of Words, 
% and the juſtneſs of figures; ſo that he either negiect: 
theſe too much, or overdoes them: Put when a man 
tranſlates, he has none of theſe heuts about him; and 
therefore the French took uo ill method, When they 
intended to reform and beautty their Jan guage, in 
ſettiag their beſt writers on work to tranſlate the Greei: 


(6 
11 
66 
c: 


66 
prelate. 


And another lately deceaſc J, tells us, . © the way 


Hof leaving verbal tranſlations, and chiefly regarding 


() 3 t £4 06 


and Latin authors into it.“ Thus far this learned 


* the lente and genius of. the, author, Was ſcarce heard | 
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of in England before this preſent ape.” As for the dif. 
ficulty of tranſlating well, every one, I believe, muſt al. 
low my lord Roſcommon to be in the right, when he ſays, 


"Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 
But good tranſlation is no eaſy art: 
For tho? materials have long fince been found, 
Yet both your fancy, and your hands are bound: 
And by improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 


Dryden judiciouſly remarks, that“ a tranſlator is to make 


his author appear as charming as poſſibly he can, pq. 
_ «© vided he maintains his character, and makes him not 

*© unlike himſelf.“ And a too cloſe and ſervile imitation, 
which the ſame poet calls treading on the heels of an en. 
„ thor” is deſervedly laughted at by Sir John Denham, 
l conceive it, ſays he, a vulgar error in tranſlating 
 *© poets, to affect being Haus interpres: Let that care be 
with them who deal in matters of fact, or matters of 
faith; but whoſoever aims at it in poetry, as he at. 
e tempts what is not required, ſo ſhall he never perform 
„What he attempts; for it is not his buſineſs alone to 
„ tranflate language into language, but poeſy into 
« poeſy; and poeſy is of ſo ſubtle a ſpirit, that in 
«© pouring out of one language into another, it Will all 
« evaporate, and if a new ſpirit 1s not added in the 
*« transfuſion, there will remain nothing but a cafut 
* mortuum, there being certain graces and happineſſes 
«« peculiar to every language, which give life and energy 
% to the words; and whoſoever offers at verbal tranſ. 
4% lations, ſhall have the misfortune of that young tra- 
4 yeller, who loſt his own languageabroad, and brought 
« home no other inſtead of it. For the grace of the La. 
« tin will be loſt by being turned into Engliſh words, 
and the grace of the Engliſh by being turned into 
e the Latin phraſe.”  _ „ 

After this collection of authorities out of ſome of 
our greateſt Fngliſh writers. I ſhall preſent my reader 
with a tranſlation, in which the author has conformed 
| hiinſelf to the opinion of theſe great men, The beauty 
of the tranſlation is ſufficient to recommend it to the 
publick, without acquainting them that the tran flator 
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is Mr. Euſden of Cambridge; who obliged them in the 
Guardian of Auguſt the 6th, with the Court of Venus 
out of the ſame Latin poet, which was highly applaud- 
ed by the beſt judges in performances of this nature. 


The ſpeech of Pluto to Proferpine, from the ſecond 
book of her Rape, by Claudian. . 5 


Eaſe, ceaſe, fair nymph, to laviſh precious tears, Wil 
U And diſcompoſe your ſoul with airy fears. will 
Look on Sicilia's glitt'ring courts with ſcorn; | 10 
A nobler ſcepter ſhall that hand adorn. „ 
0 Imperial pomp ſhal! ſooth a gen'rous pride; 'f 
„de bridegroom never will diſgrace the bride. | 1 
„you above terreſtrial thrones aſpire, N | Wl 
„From heav'n I ſpring, and Saturn was my ſice. Wl 
„The pow's of Pluto ſtretches all around, it 
be Uncircumſcrib'd by nature's utmoſt bound: 1 
of W Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms decay, 
. Thro' the vaſt trackleſs void extends my ſway, 

m Mark not with mournful eyes the fainting light, 

to Nor trem' le at this interval of night; 

to A fairer ſcene ſhall open to your view, . 

in An earth more verdant, and a heav'n more blue. 
Another Phoebus gilds thoſe happy ſkies, 

And other ſtars, with purer flames, ariſe. 

There chaſte adorers ſhail their praiſes join, 

And with the choiceſt gifts enrich your ſhrine. 


py WM The bliſsful climes no change of ages knew, | =_ 
. be golden firſt began, and ſtill is new. 9 


2- That golden age your world a while could boaſt, 
hi But here it flouriſh'd, and was never loſt. 

4. -% your zephyrs breathe thro? fragrant bow'rs; 
!s, And painted meads ſmile with unbidden flow'is 3; 


Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue; 
No rival ſweets in your own Enna grew. 


of In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade | 1 
ler A monarch- tree projects no vulgar ſhade. # 
ed Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches bend, 

ty And golden apples to your reach deſcend. 

he Spare not the fruit, but pluck the blooming orc, 

or The yellow harveſt will increaſe the more, 25 

15 5 | „„ But 
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But I too long on trifling themes explain, 
Nor ſpeak th' unbounded glories of your reign. 
Whole nature owns your pow'r: Whate'er have birth 
And live, and move o'er all the face of earth; 5 
Or in old ocean's mighty caverns ſleep 
Or ſportive roll along the foam y deep; 
Or on ſtiff pinnions airy journeys take, 
Or cut the floating itream or ſtagnant lake: 
In vain they labour to preſerve their breath, 
And ſoon fall victims to your ſubject, death. 
Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings, 
Hail! Goddeſs of all fubJunary things! 
Empires, that ſink above, here riſe again, 
And worlds uhpeopled crowd th* Elyſian plain, 
The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the flave, 
Know no ſuperior honours 1n the grave. 
r0ud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs ſhall come, 
And kneel, and trembling wart from you their doom. 
be impious, forc'd, mall then their crimes diſcloſe, 
And ſee paſt pleatures teem with future woes; 
Deplore in darkneſs your impartial ſway, 
While ſpotleſs ſouls enjoy the fields of day. 
When ripe for ſecond birth, the dead ſhall ſtand 
In ſhiv'ring throngs on the Lethæan ſtrand, 
That ſhade whom you approve, ſhall fiſt be brought 
To quaff oblivion in the pleaſing draught. 
Whole thread of life, juit ſpun, you would renew, 
Jat nod, and Clatho ſhall rewind the clue 
Jet no diſtruſt of pow'r your joys abate, 
Speak what you wiſh, and what you ſpeak is fate. 
Ihe raviſher thus ſooth'd the weeping fair, 
Aud check'd the fury of his ſteeds with care: 
Poſleſt of beauty's charms, he calmly rode, 
And love firſt ſoften'd. the relentleſs God. 


Satur day, 
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Decipit exemplar, witiis imitabile— 


Hor. Ep. 19. I. 1. v. 17. 


Examples, vice can imitate; deceive. QCREECH. 


T is a melancho!y thing to ſee a coxcomb at the 
head of a family. He ſcatters infection through the 
whole houſe. His wife and children have always their 


eyes upon him: If they have more ſenſe than himſelf,. 


they are out of countenance for him: If leſs, they ſub- 


mit their underſtandings to him, and make daily im- 


provements in folly and impertinence: I have been very 
oſten ſecretly concerned, when | have ſeen a circle of 


pretty children cramped in their natural parts, and prat- 
fling even below themſelves, while they are talking after 
a couple of ſilly parents. The dulneſs of a father often 


extinguiſhes a genius in the ſon, or gives ſuch a wrong; 
caſt to his mind, as it 1s hard for him ever to wear off. 
Mm ſhort, where the head of a family is weak, you hear 
the repetitions of his inſipid pleaſantries, ſhallow con- 


His table, his fire-ſide, his parties of diverſion, are all 
of tbem ſo many ſtanding ſcenes of folly.. | 
This 1s one reaſon why I would the more recommend: 


the improvements of the mind to my female readers, 


it meets with weakneſs in one of the heads, may have 
it made up in the other. It is indeed an unhappy. cir-- 


ledge than the huſband; but it is better it ſhould be ſo, 
than that there ſhould be no knowledge in the whole 
houſe. It is highly expedient that at leaſt one of the. 
perſons, who fits at the helm.of affairs, ſhould give an; 


ale little comeſtick governments. 


ceits, and topical points of mirth, in every member of it. 


that a family may have a double chance for it; and if 


cumitance in a family, where the wife has more know 


example of good ſenſe to thoſe Who are under them in 


„„ Su oh: 1 
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If folly is of ill conſequence in the head of a family, 
vice is much more ſo, as it is of a more pernicious aud 

of a more 8 nature. When the maſter is a 
profligate, the rake runs through the houſe. You hear 
the ſons ta'king looſely and ſwearing after the father, 
and ſee the daughters either familiarized to his dif. 
courſe, or every moment bluſhing for him. 

The very footman will be a An gentleman in his 
maſter's way. He improves by his table-talk, and re. 
peats in the kitchen what he learns in the parlour, In. 
_ veſt him with the ſame title and ornaments, and you 
would ſcarce know him from his lord. He praiſes 
2 ſame oaths, the ſame ribaldry, the ſame way of 
joking. - 12 5 
: It is therefore of very great concern to a family, that 


the ruler of it ſhould be wiſe and virtuous. The firſt of 


theſe qualifications does not indeed lie within his power; 
bat tho” a man cannot abſtain from being weak, he may 
from being vicious. It is in his power to give a good 
example of modetty; of temperance, of frugality, of re. 
ligion, and of all other virtues, which though the great- 
eſt ornaments of human nature, may be put in practice 
by men of the moſt ordinary capacities. Ss 
As wiſdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in 
the maſter of a houſe, if he is not accompliſhed in both 
of them, it 1s much better that he ſhould be deficient 
in the former than in the latter, ſince the conſequences 
of vice are of an infinitely more dangerous nature than 
thoſe of folly, | 
When II read the hiſtories that are left us of Pytha- 
goras, I cannot but take notice of the extraordinary in- 
Juence which that great philoſopher, who was an il- 


laſtrious pattern of virtue and wiſdom, had on his pri- 


vate family. This excellent man, after having per- 
feed himſelf in the learning of his own country, tra- 
velled into all the known parts of the world, on pur- 
' poſe to converie with the moſt learned men of every 
place; by which means he gleancd up all the know- 
}-dge of the age, and is till admired by the greateſt 
men of the preſent times, as a prodigy of ſcience. 
His wife Theano wrote ſeveral books; and wo by 

8 | | cat 
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death taught his philoſophy in his publick ſchool, 
which was frequented by numberleſs diſciples of ditte- 
rent countries. There are ſeveral excellent ſayings r2- 


corded of her. I ſhall only mention one, becaule it doe: 


honour to her virtue, as well as to her wiſdom. Being 
aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a time a woman 
might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verſed with a man? If it were her huſband,” ſays 
me,“ the next day; if a ſtranger, never.” Pythagoras 
had by this wife two ſons and three daughters. His 
tuo ſons, Telauges and Mneſarchus, were both emi— 
nent philoſophers, and were joined with their mother 
in the government of the Pythagorean ſchool, Aiig- 
note was one of the daughters, whoſe writings were 
extant, and very much admired, 1n the age of Porphy- 
rius, Damo was another of his daughters, in whole 
hands Pythagoras left his works, with a prohibition to 
communicate them to ſtrangers, which ſhe obſerved to 
the hazard of her life; and though ihe was offered a 


great ſum for them, rather choſe to live in poverty, 


than not obey the commands of her beloved father, 
Mila was the third of the daughters, whoſe works and 
hiltory were very famous, even in Lucian's time. She 
was ſo ſignally virtuous, that for her unblemiſhed be- 
haviour in her virginity, ſhe was choſen to lead up 
the chorus of maids in a national ſolemnity; and for 
her exemplary conduct in marriage, was placed at the 
head of all the matrons, in the like publick ceremony. 
The memory of this learned woman. was fo precious 
among her countrymen, that her houſe was after her 
death converted into a temple, and the ſtreet ſhe lived 
in called by the name of the Muſzum. Nor muſt L 
omit, whilſt J am mentioning this. great philoſopher, 
under his character as the mafter of a family; that two 


of his ſervants ſo improved themſelves under him, that 


they were inſtituted into his ſect, and make an eminent 
figure in the liſt of Pythagoreans. The names of theſe 
two ſervants were Aſtræus and Zamolxes. This fingle 
example ſufficiently ſhews us both the influence and the 
merit of one who diſcharges as he ought the office of 
a good maſter of a family; which, if it were well ob- 

5 = lerved 
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ſerved in every houſe, would quickly put an end to that 
rvniverſal depravation of manners, by which the preſent 


age is fo much diſtinguiſhed; aud which it is more eas 
to lament than to reform. 


Ne 166 Monday, September 21. 


n - * 


3 malo ſult uſys in ile. 
Ovid. Met. 1. 2. v. 332. 


Some comfort from the mighty miſchief roſe. 
| ADD150N, 


kms is a virtue of the heart, and not of the 

hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts and alms are the 

expreſſions, not the eſſence of this virtue. A man may 
beſtow great ſums on the poor and indigent without 
Leing charitable, and may be charitable, when ke 1s 
not able to beſtow any thing. Charity 1s theretore a 
habit of good-will, or benevolence, in the ſoul, wh: ch 
diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance, and relief of m:nkind 
eſpecially Of thoſe who ſtand in need of it. The poor 
man who has this excellent frame of mind, is no less 
inticled to the reward of this virtue than the man who 
tounds a college. For my own part, Lam charitable 
to an extravavance this way. TI never ſaw an indigent 
perſon in my life, without reaching out to him fome of 
t2:s 1mapgina:v relief I cannot but ſympathiſe with 
every ons [ mect that is in affliction; and if my abili- 
ties were equal to my wiſhes, there ſhould be neitlier 
pain nor poverty in the world. 

Jo give my reader a right notion of myfelf ! in this 
particular, I thall preſent him with the ſecret hiſtory of 
one of the moſt remarkable parts of my life. 

[ was once engaged in ſearch of the philoſophers 


Kone. It is frequeutiy obſerved of men who have 2 
| | 7 bulic 


| 
| 
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bufied in this purſuit, that though they have failed in 


their principal deſign, they have however made ſuch 
eiſcoveries in their way to it, as have ſufficiently re- 


compenſed their inquiries. In the ſame manner, though 
J cannot boaſt of my ſucceſs in that affair, I do not re- 
pent of my engaging in it, becauſe it produced in my 
mind ſuch an habitual exerciſe of charity, as made it 


much better than perhaps it would have been, had I 


never been loſt in ſo pleaſing a delufion. 


| As I did not queſtion but I ſhould ſoon have a new 


Indies in my poſſeſſion, J was perpetually taken up in 


conſidering how to turn it to the benefit of mankind. 


In order to it I employed a whole day in walking about 
this great City, to find out proper places for the erec- 


tion of hoſpitals, I had likewiſe entertained that pro- | 
ject, which has fince ſucceeded in another place, of 


building churches at the court-end of the town, with 
this only difference, that inſtead of fifty, I intended to 


have built a hundred, and to have ſeen them all finiſhed 


in leſs than one year. 


| had with great pains and application got together a 


lit of all the French proteſtants; and by the beſt ac- 


counts I could come at, had calculated the value of all 85 
thoſe eſtates and effects which every one of them had 


left in his own country for the ſake of his religion, be- 
ing fully determined to make it up to him, and return 
ſome of them the double of what they had loſt, 


As I was one day in my laboratory, my operator, 


who was to fill my coffers for me, and uſed to ſoot it 


f om the other end of the town every morning, com- 


plained of a ſprain in his leg, that he had met with 


over-againſt St. Clement's church. This ſo affected me, 


that as a ſtanding mark of my gratitude to him, and out 


of compaſſion to the reſt of my fellow citizens, I reſolv- 


ed to new-pave every ſtreet within the liberties, and en- 


tered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly, 


About the ſame time I entertained ſome thoughts of 
mending all the high-ways on this fide the Tweed, and 
of making all the rivers in England navigable, 

But the project I had moſt at heart was the ſettling 


upon every man in Great-Britain three pounds a year 


(in 
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(in which ſum may be compriſed, according to Sir Wil. 


lam Pettit's obſervations, all the neceſſities of life) leay. 


ing to them whatever elſe they could get by their own 
induſtry to Jay out on ſuperfluities. | 
I was above a week debating in myſelf what I ſhould 


Eon do in the matter of [mpropriations 3 but at length came 


to a reſolution to buy them all up, and reſtore them to 


As I was one day walking near St. Paul's, I took | 


ſome time to ſurvey that ſtructure, and not being intire. 
ly ſatisfied with it, though I could not tell .-hy, I had 
ſome thoughts of pulling it down, and building it up 
anew at my own expence. 


For my own part, as I have no pride in me, I in- 
tended to take up with a coach and ſix, half a dozen 


footmen, and live like a private gentleman, 

It happened about this time that publick matters 
looked very gloomy, taxes came hard, the war went 
on heavily, people complained of the great burdens 
that were laid upon them: This made me: reſolve to 


ſet aſide one morning, to confider ſeriouſly the ſtate 
of the nation. I was the more ready to enter on it, 


becauſe I was obliged, whether I would or no, to fit at 
home in. my morning-gown, having, after a moſt in- 


credible expence, pawned a new ſuit of clothes, and 


a full-bottomed whig, for a ſum. of money,. which my 
operator aſſured me was the laſt he ſhould want to bring 
all our matters to bear. After having conſidered many 
projects, I at length reſolved. to beat the common ene- 


my at his own weapons, and laid a. ſcheme which 


would have blown him up in a quarter ef a year, had 


things ſucceeded to my wiſhes. As I was in this golden: 


dream, ſome body knocked at my door. I opened it, 


and found it was a meſſenger that brought me a letter 


from the laboratory. The fellow looked ſo miſerably 

oor, that I was reſolved to make his fortune before he 
delivered his meſſage: But ſceing he brought a letter 
from my operator, I concluded I was bound to it in 
honour, as much as a prince 1s to give a reward to one 
that brings him the firſt news of a victory. I knew 
this was the long expected hour of projection, and 


Which 
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which I had waited for with great impatience, above- 


half a year before. In ſhort, I broke open my letter in 
a tranſport of joy, and found it as follows. | 


SIR, . Il 
Fter having got out of you every thing you can — 
« A conveniently ſpare, I ſcorn to treſpaſs upon your | 

« generous nature, and therefore muſt ingenuouſly con- 

« feſs to you, that I know no more of the philoſophers 

« ſtone than you do. I ſhall only tell you for your com- 

fort, thafil could never yet bubble a blockhead out 

of his money. They muſt be men of wit and parts. | 

* who are for my purpoſe. This made me apply my- | 

« ſelf to a perion of your wealth and ingenuity, How If! 

] have ſucceeded you yourſelf can belt tell. 


Your humble ſervant to command, 


Truomas WHITE. 


' T have locked up the laboratory, and laid the key 
under the door. TE 5 5 


I was very much ſhocked at the unworthy treatment 
of this man, and not a little mortified at my diſappoint- 
ment, though not ſo much for what J myſelf, as what 
the publick ſuffered by it. I think however I ought 
to let the world know what I deſigned for them, and 
hope that ſuch of my readers who find they had a ſhare 
1 uy good intentions, will accept of the will for the 

ced. | | 


* bk. Ales. * 2 
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Fata iam e Virg. n. 3. v. 395; 


— Fate the way will find. DzyDex, 


1 following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an 
Arabian manuſcript, which [ think has very much 
the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never before 
been printed, I queſtion not but it will be highly accept. 
able to my reader, | 
Ihe name of Helim is till famous through all the | 
eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Perſians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician. 
He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſtars, and knew the ſe. 
erets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the fon 
of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black Pa- 
lace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the 
great king of Perſia, | 
Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful tyrant that ever 
reigned in this eountry. He was of a fear ful, ſuſpicious, 
and cruel nature, having put to death upon very {light 
jealouſies and ſurmiſes five and thirty of his queens, and 
above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to have conſpired 
againſt his life. Being at length wearied with the exer- 
ciſe of ſo many crueities in his own family, and fearing 
leſt the whole race of Caliphs ſhould be entirely loſt, 
he one day ſent for Helim, and ſpoke to him after this 
manner. Helim,” ſaid he, [ have long admired 
« thy great wiſdom, and retired way of living, | 
« ſhall now ſhew thee the entire confidence which I] place 
„ in thee.. I have only two ſons remaining, who are 
“ as yet but infants. It is my deſign that thou take 
« them home with thee, and educate them as thy 
« own. Train them up in the humble unambitious pur- 
« ſuits of knowledge, By this meaus ſhall the line f 
of | es. Calt, bs 
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« Caliphs be preſerved, and my children ſucceed after 
« me, without aſpiring to my throne whilſt I am yet 
« alive.” The words of my lord the king ſhall be 
obeyed, ſaid Helim. After which he bowed, and went 
out of the king's preſence. He then received the chil- 
dren into his own houſe, and from that time bred them 
vp with him in the ſtudies of knowledge and virtue. 
The young princes loved and reſpected Helim as their 
father, and made ſuch improvements under him, that 
| by the age of one and twenty they were inſtructed in all 
the learning of the Eaſt. The name of the eldeſt was 
| Ibrahim, aad of the yourveſt Abdallah. They lived 
together in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, that to this day 
> it 15 ſaid of intimate friends, that they live together like 
. Ibrahim and Abdallah. Helim had an only child, who 
was a girl of a fine ſoul, and a moſt beautiful perſon, 
Her fa her omitted nothing in her eduyation, that might 
make her the moſt accompliſhed woman of her age, 
As the young princes weile in a manner excluded from 
tze reſt of the world, they frequently converſed with 
this lovely virgin, who had been brought up by her 
father in the ſame courſe of knowledge and of virtue. 
Abdallah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter turn than that of 
his brother, grew by degrees fo enamoured of her con- 
verſation, that he did not think he lived, when he was 
not in Company with his beloved Balſoia, for that was 
tne name of the maid. The fame of her beauty was ſo 
grea-, that at length it came to the ears of the king, 
who pretending to viſit the young princes his ſons, de- 
manded of Helim the ſight of Balſora his fair daughter. 
The king was ſo inflamed with her beauty and behav:- 
our, that he ſent tor Helim the next morning, and told 
him it was now-his deſign to recompenſe him for all his 
faithful ſervices; and that in order to it, he intended 
to make his daughter queen of Perſia, Helim, who 
knew very well the fate of all thoſe unhappy women 
wno had been thus advanced, and could not but be 
privy to the (ecret love which Abdallah bore his daugh- 
ter, © Far be it,” ſays he, “from the king of Perſia 
to contaminate the blood of the Caliphs, and join 
* imſelf in marriage with the daughter of his phyſi 
A 3 5 | C6 cian.“ 
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| 4 clan.” The king however, was ſo impatient for 


ſuch a bride, that without hearing any excuſes, he im- 


 mediately ordered Balſora to be ſent for into his pre- 
ſence, keeping the father with him, in order to maxe 


her ſenſible of the honour which he deſigned her. Bal- 
fora, who was too modeft and humble to think her 
beauty had made ſuch an impreſſion on the king, was a 


_ few moments after brought into his preſence as he had | 


commanded. _ 1 
She appeared in the king's eye as one of the vir. 


pins of paradiſe, But upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as 
dead at his feet, Helim wept, and after having re- 


covered her out of the trance into which ſhe was fallen, 
repreſented to the wo, that ſo unexpected an honour 
was too great to have been communicated to her all at 


once; but that, if he pleaſed, he would himſelf pre- 


pare her for it. The king bid him take his own way, 


and diſmiſſed him. Balſora was conveyed again to her 
_ father's houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah renewed 


her affliction every moment; inſomuch that at length 


ſhe fell into a raging fever. The king was informed of 
her condition by thoſe that ſaw her. Helim finding no 


other means of extricating her from the difficulties ſhe 
was in, after having compoſed her mind, and made 
her acquainted with his intentions, gave her a certain 
2 which he knew would lay her aſleep for many 

ours; and afterwards in all the ſeeming diſtreſs of a 


| diſconſolate father informed the kin g ſhe was dead. The 
king, who never let any ſentiments of humanity come 


too near his heart, did not much trouble himſelf about 
the matter; however, for his own reputation, he told 


the father, that ſince it was known through the empire 


that Balfora died at a time when he defigned her for his 


' bride, it was his intention that ſhe ſhould be honoured 
as ſuch after her death, that her body ſhould be laid in 


the Black Palace, among thoſe of his deceaſed queens. 
In the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 


| king's deſign, was not leis afflicted than his beloved 


Balſora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of his dt- 


titreſs, as allo how the King was informed of an irre- 


coverable 
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coverable diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are 
to be found at length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 
ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days 
after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the prince 
2 potion of the ſame nature with that which had laid 
afleep Balſora. e 
It is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in a 
private manner the bodies of all the royal family, a 
little after their death, into the Black Palace; which is 
the repoſitory of all who are deſcended from the Ca- 
['phs, or any way allied to them. The chief phy ſician 
is always governor of the Black Palace; it being his of- 
fice to embalm and preſerve the holy family after they 
are dead, as well as to take care of them while they 
are yet living. The Black Palace is ſo called from the 
colour of the building, which is all of the fineſt poliſhed 
black marble. There are always burning in it five thou- 
ſand everlaſting lamps. It has alſo a hundred folding 
doors of ebony, which are each of them watched day 
and night by a hundred negroes, who are to take care 
that no body enters, beſides the governor. | 
Helim, after having conveyed the body of his daugh- 
ter ĩoto this repoſitory, and at the appointed time re- 
ceived her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, 
took care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah into 
tne ſame place, Balſora watched over him till ſuch 
time the doſe he had taken loft its effect. Abdallah 
was not acquainted with Helim's deſign when he gave 
him this ſleepy potion. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt 
awaking. He fancied himſelf in the retirements of the 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he 
thought was juſt gone before him, was the firſt who 
came to congratulate his arrival, She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwithſtanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more ſweet than the bower 
of Mahomet, in the company of his Balſora. oy 
Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very fre- 
quently. His greateſt perplexity was how to get the 
lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a 
we, 5 „„ manner 
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manner as I have before related. This conſideration 
did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. At 
length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Tizpa was near at hand. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, that 


the ſouls of thoſe of the royal family, who are in | 
flate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 
deceaſe, paſs through the eaſtern gate of the Black 


Palace, which is therefore called the gate of paradiſe, 


in order to take their flight for that happy place, Helim 
therefore having made due preparation for this night, 


dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, 


wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that floated on the 
ground behind them. Upon Abdalla's head he fixed a 


wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a par. 
land of the freſheſt roſes. Their garments were ſcented 
with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia. Having thus pre- 


pared every thing, the full moon was no ſocner up, and 


ſhining in all its brightneſs, but he privately opened 
the gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the ſame man- 


- ner, as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. The band 
of negroes who were poſted at a little diſtance from 
the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiſul apparitions, that 


ſhowed themſelves to advantage by the light of the 
full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 


them to he the ghoſts of the two perſons lately d-- 


ceaſed. They fell upon their faces as they paſted through 


the midſt of them, and continued proſtrate on the earth 


until ſuch time as they were out of fight. They reported 


the next day what they had ſeen, but this was looked | 
upon by the king himſelf, and moſt others, as the 


compliment that was uſually paid to any of the de— 
ceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two of his own 


mules at ahout a mile's diftance from the Black Tem- 


ple, on the ſpot which they had agreed upon for their 


rendezvous. Here he met them, and conducted them 


to one of his own houſes, which was fituated on mount 
Khacan. The air of this mountain was ſo very health— 
ful, that Helim had formerly tranſported the 1 
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thither, in order to recover him out of a long fit of | 


ſickneſs; which ſucceeded ſo well that the king made 
him a preſent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful 
houſe and gardens that were on the top of it. In 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balſora. They 
were both ſo fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and 
poſſeſt with ſo conſtant and mutual a paſſion for each 
other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. Ab- 


dallah applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were agree- 


able to his manner of living, and the ſituation of the 


place; inſomuch that in a few years he converted the 


whole mountain into a kind of garden, and covered 
every part of it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. 
Helim was too good a father to let him want any thing 
that might conduce to make his retirement pleaſant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place 
the old king died, and was ſucceeded by his fon 1bra- 
him, who, upon the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had 


| been called to court, and entertained there as heir to 


the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome years incon— 
ſolable for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 
truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 


fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to 


the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 
per opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
be knew would be very agreeable to ſo good-natured 
and generous a prince. It ſo happened, that before 
Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he deſired, the 
new king Ibrahim, having been ſeparated from his 
company in a chace, and almoſt fainting with heat 


and thirſt, ſaw himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He immediately aſcended the hill, and coming to He- 


lim's houſe demanded ſome refreſ;m-nts, Helim was 
very Iuckily there at that time; and after having ſet be- 
fore the king the choiceſt of wines and fruits, findin 

him wondertully pleaſed with ſo ſeaſonable a treat, told 
him that the beſt part of his entertainment was to Come. 
Upon which he opened to him the whole hiſtory of 


what had paſſed. The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 


Oo 


tranſported at ſo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his bro- 


cher enter the room with Balſora in his band, he leaped 


off 
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off from the Sofa on which he ſat, and cried out, © It i; 


„ he! it is my Abdallah!” having ſaid this, he fell 
upon his neck, and wept. The whole company, for ſome 
time, remained ſilent, and thedding tears of joy. The 


king at length, having kindly reproached Helim for 
depriving him ſo long of ſuch a brother, embraced Bal. 
ſora with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her that ſhe 
ſhould now be a = indeed, for that he would imme. 
diately make his brother king of all the conquered na. 
tions on the other fide the Tigris. He eaſily diſcovered 
in the eyes of our two lovers, that inſtead of being 
tranſported with the offer, they preferred their preien: 
retirement to empire. At their requeſt theretore he 
changed his intentions, and made them a preſent of all 


the open country as far as they could ſee from the top 


of mount Khacan. Abdallah continuing to extend his 


former improvements, beautified this whole proſpect 


with groves and fountains, gardens and ſeats of pleaſure, 
until it became the moſt delicious ſpot of ground within 
the empire, and is therefore called the garden of Perſia, 


This Caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
died without children, and was ſucceeded by Abdallah, 


a ſon of Abdallah and Balſora. This was that king Ab. 
dallah, who afterwards fixed the imperial reſidence upon 


mount Khacan, which continues at this time to be the 


favourite palace of the Perſian empire. res 


* 
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ca. jan recitata revolvimus Ces 
„„ Hor. Ep. 1. I. 2. v. 223. 
The ſame ſubjeQs we repeat. 


SIR, 

| Obſerve: that many of your late papers hare 

s repreſented to us the characters of accomplilhe! 

* women; but among all of them I do not find : 

* quotation which I expected to have ſeen in vod 
„ | Works: 


® a. ‚ G =» «a «a. a _ « a6 


223. 


have 
ſhed 
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vont 
ks ; 
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* works : : I mean the character of the miſtreſs of a fa. 


mily as it is drawn out at length in the hook of Pro- 


compoſition, I not think that there is any cha- 


o 
0 
. 
0 
c 


particulars in it, and which is drawn with ſuch ele- 
 gance of thought and phraſe. I wonder that it is 


not written in letters of gold in the grent hall of every . 


country gentleman. | 
Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is 
far above rubies. 


„The heart of her huſband doth ſafely truſt i in her, 
© ſo that he ſhall have no need of ſpoil. 


« She will do him good and not evil all the days of 


6 her life. 


I + She ſecketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly 
© with her hands. 


ohe is like the merchants ſhips, the bringeth her 
food from afar, 


* Sheriſcth alſo while it is yet night; and giveth meat 5 


© to her houſhold, and a portion to her maidens. 


„She conſidereth a field, and buyeth it; with the 


* fruit of her hands ſhe planteth a vineyard. _ 
She girdeth her loins with ſtrength, * Arength- 


© neth her arms. 


* She perceiveth that her merchandiſe i 15 ; good ; Pay 


candle goeth not out by night. 

She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and her hands 
hold the diſtaff. 

* Sho. ftretcheth out her hand to the poor; yea ſhe 

© reacheth forth her hands to the needy. 

* She is not afraid of the ſnow for her houſhold, for 
all her houſhold are clothed with ſcarlet. 


* She maketh herſelf coverings of tapeſtry, her 


© clothing is filk and purple. 


Her huſband is known in the gates, when he ſitterh 
among the elders of the land, 


* She maketh fine linen, and ſelleth it, and delivereth 


* girdles unto the merchant. 


6 Strength and honour are her clothing , and * ſhall 
; rejoice in time to come. 


+ She: 


verbs. For my . conſidering it only as a human 


racter in Theophraſtus, which has ſo many beautiful 


—————— — — — — 
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© works praile her in the gates. 
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She openeth her mouth with wiſdom, and in her 
© tongue is the law of kindneſs, 


She looketh well to the ways of her houſhold, and | 
© eateth not the bread of idlene ſs. 


| © Her children ariſe up, and call her bleſſed ; her 


© huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her. 
Many daughters have done eee, but thou 


© excelleſt them all. 


« Favour is deceitful, and beanty 3 is vain, but a wo. | 
man that feareth the Lord, the ſhall be Preiſed. 
© Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 


Your humble ſervant } 


'$1.B, 


Ventured to your Lion with the following ln | 
upon an aſſurance, that if you thought them rot 
proper food for your beaſt, you would at leaſt permit 
, him to tear them, 


From 3 0 
At Cuyea pu Wpict, &c. 
/ 


EST and happieſt artiſan, 
Beit of painters, if you can 


With your many-coloured art n 
Paint the miftreſs of my heart : | 1 
Deſcribe the charms you hear from me, 1 
(Her charms you could not paint and ſee) .“ 
And make the abſent nymph appear, Ty 
As if her lovely ſelf was here. | 5 
Firſt draw her eaſy flowing hair | | 1 
As ſoft ard black as ſhe is fair; | b 
And if your art can riſe ſo high, = | 
Let breathing odours round her Aly: | 7 
Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet l 


The iv'ry forehead {moothly ſet. 
With care the ſable brows extend, 
And in two arches nicely bend; 
That the fair ſpace, which lies between 
ihe melting ſhade, may ſcarce be ſcen. 
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The eye muſt be uncommon fire; 
Sparkle, languiſh and defire : 
'The flames unſeen muit yet be felt; 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
Ihe roſy cheeks mult ſeem to glow 
Amidſt the white of new-falPn ſnow. 

1 | Let her lips perſuaſion wear, 

| In filence elegantly fair; 
As if the bluſhing rivals ſtrove, 
| Breathing and inviting love. 

a Below her chin be ſure to deck 

With ev'ry grace her poliſh'd neck; 

While all that's pretty, ſoft and ſweet, 

In the ſwelling boſom meet. 

The reſt in purple garments veil; 
Her body, not her ſhape conceal ; 
Enough——the lovely work is done, 
The breathing paint will ſpeak anon. 


Lam, SIR, 


AE your humble ſervant. 

Mr. TIRONS1DE, oy 
+ letter which I ſent you ſome time ago, and 
i was ſubſcribed Engliſh Tory, has made, as you 
' muſt have obſerved, a very great buſtle in town. 
There are come out againſt me two Pamphlets and two 
' Examiners ; but there are printed on my ſide a letter 
to the GUARDIAN about Dunkirk, and a Pamphlet 


' called Dunkirk or Dover. I am no proper judge who 


has the better of the argument, the Examiner or my- 
' ſelf: But I am fure my ſeconds are better than his. J 
' have addrefled a defence againſt the ill treatment I 


have received for my letter, (which ought to have 


made every man in England my friend) to the bai- 


' iff of Stockbridge, becauſe, as the world goes, I am 


to think myſelf very much obliged to that honeſt man, 
and eſteem him my patron, who allowed that fifty was 


( | | 
a greater number than one and twenty, and returned 


me accordingly to ſerve for that borough. 
* There are very many ſcurrilous things ſaid againſt 
Tue me, but I have turned them to my advautage, by 
Vo L. II. P * quoting 
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and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect of nature; 


perpetually changing their poſitions, or their aſpett: 


bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of thi 


quoting them at large, and by that means ſwelling the | 
volume to 1s. price. If I may be ſo free with my. Ml : 
ſelf, I might put you in mind upon this occaſion of Ml x: 
one of thoſe animals which are famous for their lose Ml 1 
of mankind, that when a bone is thrown at them, M v 
fall to eating it, inſtead of flying at the perſon who ar 
threw it. Pleaſe to read the account of the channel, MW a: 


preſent concerning the importance of Dunkirk, as 0 
its ſituation, very juſt, N 


Jam, SIR, 
very often your great admiter, 


RICHARD STree,| 


— 
— 


11 


—— 


: cute tuers | | „ | 
Fulſit—" mY Ovid. Met. I. 1. v. ß. 
And bade him lift to heav'n his wond'ring eyes. 


N fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I fee 
that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from light 


] regard myſelf as one placed by the hand of God i; 
the midſt of an ample theatre, in which the ſun, moo 
and ſtars, the fruits alſo, and vegetables of the earth 


exhibit an elegant entertainment to the underſtanding 
as well as to the eye. LT 
Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the paintec 


mighty theatre. And the ſable hemiſphere ſtudded wit 
ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gilding 
and rich colours in the horizon, I look on as ſo mar 
ſucceſſive ſcenes. TEN | 
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When I conſider things in this light, methinks it is 
a ſort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe of 


nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
Tro be regardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpole to entertain our faculties, 
and diſplay the wiſdom and power of their Creator, is 
an affront to Providence of the ſame kind, (I hope it 
is not impious to make ſuch a fimile) as it would be 
to a good poet, to fit out his play without minding the 
p;ot or beauties of it. 1 
And yet how few are there who attend to the drama 
of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable 


machines, whereby the paſſions of a philotopher are 


gratefully agitated, and his ſoul affected with the ſweet 
emotions of joy and ſurpriſe ? TY 
How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to be 


thouſand times bigger than the earth; and that there 
are other worlds within our view greater and more glo- 


low, I enjoy the world, and leave others to contemplate 
it, Ves, you eat and drink, and run about upon it, 
that is, you enjoy it as a brute; but to enjoy it as a 
rational being, is to know it, to be ſenſible of its great- 
neſs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, and 
by theſe reflections to obtain juſt ſentiments of the Al- 
mighty mind that framed it. 


leiſurely attends to the flux of things in heaven, and 


governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and convenient 
eat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the 
ſtage of nature, while thoſe about him are, ſome faſt 
aileep, and others ſtruggling for the higheſt places, or 


Providence, to play at puſh-pin with one another, 


. . ? © * .© 2g U 
the middle region, the various livery of the carth, and 


the profuſion of good things that diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, 
0 33 iel 


found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they have 
all this while lived on a planet; that the ſun is ſeveral 


rious than our own. Ay, but ſays ſome illiterate fel- 


The man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar cares, 


things-on earth, and obſerves the laws by which they are 


turning their eyes from the entertainment prepared by 


Within this ample circumference of the world, the 
glorious lights that are hung on high, the metecrs in 
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_vield a proſpect which annihilates all human orandey,, 


But when we have ſeen frequent returns of the {ms | 


things, when we have often viewed the heaven and the 


earth in all their various array, our attention flags, and 


_ our admiration ceaſes. All the art and magnificence in 
nature, could not make us pleaſed with the ſame enter. 
tainment, preſented a hundred years ſucceſſively to cut 
view. e . 

I am led into this way of thinking by a queſtion art. 
ed the other night, viz. Whether it were poſſible that x 


man ſhould be weary of a fortunate and healthy courſ. | 
of life? My opinion was, that the bare repetition of the | 


fame objects, abſtracted from all other inconvenienci:s, 
was ſufficient to create in our minds a diſtaſte of the 
world; and that the abhorrence old men have of death, 
proceeds rather from a diſtruſt of what may follow, than 
trom the proſpect of loſing any preſent enjoy ments. For 
(as an ancient author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when a 
inan has ſeen the viciſſitudes of night and day, winter 
and ſummer, ſpring and autumn, the returning faces of 
the ſeveral parts of nature, what 1s there further to de- 
tain his fancy here below? __ 
The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear view- 
ing ſeveral times. But in a very few {cenes of revoiving 
vears, we feel a ſatiety of the ſame images; the mind 
grows impatient to-ſee the curtain drawn, and beho!c 
new ſcenes diſeloſed; and the imagination is in this life 
filled with a confuſed idea of the next, _ 
Death, conſidered in this light, is no more than pai- 
inz from one entertainment to another, If the pre- 
ent objects are grown tireſom and diſtaſteful, it is in 
order to prepare our minds for a more exquiſite re!1{1 
of thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good things 
we have hit herto enjoyed are tranſient, they will be ſue— 
ceeded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible power of the 
Deity will ſupply to eternal. ages. If the pleaſures of our 
preieut ſtate are blended with pain and uneaſineſs, our 
future will conſiſt of fincere unmixed delights. Bled 
hope! the thought whereof turns the very imperlections 
of our nature into occaſions of comfort and joy. 
But what conſolation is left to the man who hath no 


hope or proſpect of theſe things? View him in that part 


0; 


cc 
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of life when the natural decay of his faculties concurs 
with the frequency of the ſame objects to make him 
weary of this world, when like a man who hangs upon 
a precipice, his preſent ſituation is uneaſy, and the mo- 
ment that he quits his hold, he is ſure of ſinking into 
hell or annihilation, STO . 

There is not any character ſo hateful as his who 
invents racks and tortures for mankind. The Free- 
Thinkers make 1t their buſineſs to introdue doubts, per- 


plexities and deſpair into the minds of men, and accord- . 
ing to the poet's rule, are molt jultly puniſhed by their 


own ſchemes. 
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Virg. En. 2. v. 49 


I fear your Greeks, with preſents in their hands. 


Moſt venerable Nas TOR, London, Sept. 22 


ſcheme you propoſed in your ſaid firſt paper, you 
have not profeſſed only to entertain men of wit and 
polite taſte, but alſo to be uſeful to the trader and 
the artificer. You cannot do your. country greater 
ſervice than by informing all ranks of men amongſt us, 


The merchant advances the gentleman's rent, gives 
the artificer food, and ſupplies the courtier's luxury. 


as that which an eminent merchant of the city has 


lately written. It is called “ General Maxims of 


* trade, particularly applied to the commerce between 
„ Great Britain and France.” I have made an extract 


P..3 * of 


: 9 5 HE plan laid down in your firſt paper gives 
1 me a title and authority to apply to you, in be- 
half of the trading world. According to the general 


that the greateſt bene factor to them all is the merchant. 


But give me leave to ſay, that neither you, nor all your 
clan of wits can put together ſo uſeful and commo- _ 
dious a treatiſe for the welfare of your fellow. ſubjects 
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of it, ſo as to bring it within the compaſs of your | 


paper, which take as follows.“ 


* I. That trade which exports manufactures made of 


the product of the country, is undoubtedly good ; ſuch 


is the ſending abroad our Yorkſhire cloth, Colchefer 


bays, Exeter ſerges, Norwack ſtuffs, &c. Which being 
made purely of Britiſh wool, as much as thoſe export; 


amount to, ſo much is the clear gain of the nation. 
II. That trade which helps off the conſumption of | 
our ſuperfluities, is allo viſibly advantageous; as the 


exporting of allum, copperas, leather, tin, lead, coats, 
&c. So much as the exported ſuperflaities amount 
unto, ſo much alſo is the clear national profit. 


III. The importing of foreign materials to be ma. 


nufactured at home, eſpecially when the goods, after 


they are manufactured, are moſtly ſent abroad, is elſo, 


without diſpute, very beneficaal ; as for inſtance, Span if 
wool, which for that reafon is exempted from paying 
any duties. 385 | | 

IV. The importation of foreign materials to he 
manufactured here, although the manufactured gvod, 
are chiefly conſum-d by us, may be alſo benehcial; 
eſpecially when the ſaid materials are procured in ex- 
change for our commodities; as raw- ſilk, grogram, 


yarn, and other goods brought from Turkey. 


V. Foreign materials, wrought up here into ſuch 
goods as would otherwiſe be imported ready manu- 
factured, is a means of ſaving money to the nation: 
Such is the importation of hemp, flax, and raw-lilk; 
it is therefore to be wondered at, that theſe commo— 


dities are not exempt fiom all duties, as well as Spa- 


niſh woo), 


VI. A trade may be called good which exchanges | 


manufactures for manufactures, and commodities for 
commodities. Germany takes as much in value of 
our woollen and other goods, as we do of their linen: 
By this means numbers of people are employed on 
both ſides, to their mutual advantage. 
VII. An importation of commodities, bought partly 
for money and partly for goods, may be of national 
advantage; if the greateſt part of the commodities 
thus imported, are again exported, as in the oO x 
« Fatt 
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Eaſt-India goods: And generally all imports of goods 
' which are re-exported, are beneficial to a nation. 
VIII. The carrying of goods from one foreign coun- 
try to another, is a profitable article in trade: Our 
ſhips are often thus employed between Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, and ſometimes in the Faſt- Indies. 
IX. When there is a neceflity to import goods 
which a nation cannot be without, although ſuch goods 
are chiefly purchaſed with mottey. itcannotbe accounts 
ed a bad trade, as our trade to Norway and other parts 
from whence are imported naval ſtores and materials 
for building. 

© But a trade | is diſadvantageous to a nation, 

©1. Which brings in things of mere luxury and plen- 
ſure, which are entirely, or for the moſt part, con- 
ſumed among us; and ſuch I reckon the wine trade 
to be, eſpecially when the wine is purchaſed with mo- 


ney, and not in exchange for our commodities, | 
© 2, Much worſe is tha: trade which brings in a com- 


modity that is not only conſumed amongſt us, but hin- 
ders the conſumption of the like quantity of ours. As 
is the importation of brandy, which hinders the ſpend- 
ing of our extracts of malt and moloſſes; therefore 
very prudently charged with exceſſive duties. 


* 2. That trade is eminently bad, which ſupplies the 


ſame goods as we manufacture ourſelves, eſpecially if 
we can make enough for our conſumption : And I take 


this to be the caſe of the filk manuſaQure; which, 
with great labour and induſtry, is brought to perfection | 


in London, Canterbury, and other places. 

* 4. The importation upon eaſy terms of ſuch manu— 
factures as are already introduced in a country, muſt 
be of bad conſequence, and check their progreſs; as 
it would undoubtedly be the caſe of the linen and pa- 
per manufactures in Great-Britain (which are of late 
very much improved) if thoſe commodities were ſuffer- 
ed to be brought in without paying very high duties. 
Let us now Judge of our trade with France by the 
foregoing maxims. 

* I. The exportation of our woot 200ds to Pine 
is ſo well barred againſt, that there is not the leaſt hope 
of reaping any benefit by this article. They have their 
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work one for half the price we pay for ours. Ang 
ace 1 5 ſend great quantities of woollen goods ty 
Ita y, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the Rhine, and othe; 
pla „ although they pay a duty upon exportation, 
it is a cCemonitration, that they have more than is ſuſſi. 
cient ſor their cn wear, and conſequently no g1ent 
ouceon for any of ours, The French cannot but be { 
ſenſible of the advantage they have over us in Point of 
cheapnels, that I do not doubt they will give us leave 
to import into France not only woollen goods, but 9! 
other Commodities whatſoever upon very eaſy duties, 
provided we permit them to import into Great-Britain 
wines, brandies, ſilk, linen and paper, upon p: ayiug 
the tame duties as others do. And when that is done, 
you will ſend little more to France than now you do, | 
aud they will import into Great-Britain ten times 
more than now they can. 

II. As to our ſuperfiuities, it muſt be owned the 
French have occaſion for ſome of them, as lead, tin, 


leather, copperas, coals, allum and ſeveral other things | 
of {mall value, as allo ſome few of our plantation- | 
commodities: But theſe goods they will have whe- | 


ther we take any of theirs or no, becauſe they want 
them. All theſe commodities together that the French 


want from us may amount to about 200000. yearly, | 


III. As to materials; I do not know of any one fort 
uſeful to us that ever was imported from France into 
England. They have indeed hemp, flax, and wool 
in abundance, and ſome raw-ſilk; but they are tcv 
wiſe to let us have any, eſpecially as long as they enter 
tain any hopes we ſhall be ſo ſelf-denying, as i 
take thoſe materials from them after they are ma- 

nufactured. 

* IV. Exchanging commodities for commodities (if 
for the like value on both ſides) might be beneficia]; 

but it is far from being the caſe between us and 
France: Our ſhips went conſtantly 1n ballait (except 


now and then ſome lead) to St. Malo, Motlaix, 


Nantes, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. and ever 
came back full of linen, wines, brandy and paper: 
And if it was ſo before the revolution, when cne of 
our pounds Rerling colt the French but thirteen livres, 
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what are they like to take from us, {except what they 


of neceſſity want) now that to: een pound fleriing 


they muſt pay us twenty livres, which enhances the 


price of all Britiſh commodities to the French above 


fifty per cent. 
V. Goods imported to be re- exported, 1s certainly a 
national advantage; but few or no French goods are 


ever expoited from Great-Britain, except to our plan- 


tations, but all are conſumed at home; therefore no 
oe efit can be reaped this way by the Fieuch trade. 
«VI. Letting ſhips to freight cannot but be of ſome 


profit to a nation; but it is very rare if the French 


ever make aſe of any other ſhips than their own: They 


vicual and man cheaper than we, therefore. nothing 


is to be got from them by this article. 


VI. Things that are of abſolute neceſſity cannot 
be reckoned prejucicial to a nation; but France pro- 
duces nothing that is neceſſ- ary, or even convenient, or 


but which we had better be without, except claret. 


© VIII. If the importation of dies of mere 


luxury, to be conſumed amongſt us, be a ſenſible dit- 

advantage, the French trade, in this particular, might 
be high ly pernicious to this nation; for if the duties 
on French wines be lowered to a conſiderable degree, 


the leaſt we can ſuppoſe would be imported into Eng- 


land and Scotland is 18000 tons a year, which being 


moſt clarets, at a moderate computation would coſt 


in France 45 cool. 
IX. As to brandy; ſince we have laid 115 h duties 


upon it, the diſtilling of ſpirits from malt and moloſſes 


is much improved and increated, by means of which a 
good ſum of money is yearly ſaved to the natio Mn ; for 
very little brandy hath been imported either from [taly, 
Portugal, or Spain, by reafon thut our Engliſh ſpirits 


are near as good as thoſe countries brandies. But as . 
French brandy i is etteemed, and is indeed very £099, if. 
the extraordin iry duty on that l iquor be taken off, 


there is no doubt bat orcat quantities will be 11m or ted, 
We will 1uppoſe only 3060 tons a year, which will coit 


Great-Britain about 70000l. yearly, and prejudice 


belides the extracts of our own malt pirits. 


F 4 X. Linen 
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X. Linen-is an article of more conſequence than | 
many people are aware of: Ireland, Scotland, and ſe. } 
veral counties in England, have made large ſteps to. | 
war.'s the improvement of that uſeful manufacture, 
both in quantity and quality; and with good en- 
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coaragement would doubtleſs, in a few years, brin 


it to perfection, and perhaps make ſufficient for our 
on coniumption; which beſides employing great 
numbers of people, and improving many. actes of 
land, would ſave us a good ſum of money, which is 
yearly laid out abroad in that commodity. As the cafe | 
ſtands at preſent, it improves daily; Hut if the duties 
on French linen be reduced, it is to be feared it will 
come over ſo cheap, that our looms muſt be laid aſide, | 
and 6 or 700000l. a year be ſent over to France for 
that commodity. en ins oY 
XI. The manufacture of paper is very near a-kin 
to that of linen. Since the high duties laid on foreign | 
paper, and that none hath been imported from France, | 
where it is cheapeſt, the making of it is increaſed to 
ſuch a degree in England, that we import none of the 
lower ſorts from abroad, and make them all ourſelves: ! 
But if the French duties be taken off, undoubtedly | 
moſt of the mills which are employed in the making 
of white paper, mult leave off their work, and zo or | 
40000l. a year be remitted over to France for that | 


commodity, 


XII. The laſt article concerns the filk manufac- | 


ture. Since the late French wars, it is increaſed to a 


mighty degree. Spittlefields alone manufactures to | 
the value of two millions a year, and were daily im- 
proving, *till the late fears about lowering the French 
duties. What pity! that ſo noble a manufacture, | 


{o extenſive, and ſo beneficial to an infinite number 
of people, ſhould run the hazard of being ruined! 


It is however to be feared, that if the French can 
import their wrought ſilks upon eaſy terms, they out- 


do us ſo much 'in cheapneſs of labour, and they 
have Italian and Levant raw-filk upon ſo much eaſier 
terms than we, beſides great quantities of their own 
in Provence, Languedoc and other provinces, that in 
all probability half the looms in Spittlefields won 
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be laid down, and our ladies be again clothed in 
French filks. The loſs that would accrue to the na- 
tion by ſo great a miſchief, cannot be valued at lets 
than s oodol. a year. 

* To ſum up all, if we pay to | France n 


K 6 a x 


« For their wines I. 450000 
For their brandies Fooco 
For their linen N Goc ooo 
For their paper | | zoo 
« For their filks ooo 


| 16500c0 
, And they take from us in lead, tin, lea- 

ther, allum, copperas, coals, korn, — Hſ 
&c. and plantation goods, to the value of 


© Great-Britain loſes by the balance of ; 
1450000 


— w — 


* All which is humbly ſubmitted to your conſideration ; 
« by, 
EY. 81 R, your 60 humble bn 


GENEROSITY Tunirr. 


Advertiſement, For the protection of Honour, Truth, 
Virtue and Innocence. 

« Mr. IaoxsfDr has ordered his anauvcnds to pre- 
pare for bis peruſal whatever he may have gathered, 
« from his table- talk, or otherwiſe, a volume to be print- 
« edin twelves, called, The Arte Defamatinn dilceured. 
* This piece is to conſiſt of the true characters of all per- 
“ {ons calumniated by the Examiner; and after juch 
ts characters, the true and only method of ſullying ther 
* ſet forth in examples from the 4 8 and artift- 
« cial author, the ſaid Examiner. 

„N. B. To this will be added the true characters of 
e perſons he has commended, with obſervations to ſhow, 
* that panegyrick is not that author's talent. 


Saturd ay, 
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Fuil Un :a quendam i in kac republic Der ras, Ut wir: fortes acri- 


ortbus ſugpliciis ci dem fernicigſum, quam acerbiſſimun 
Haſtem coercerent. Cicer. in Catilin. 


There was once that virtue in this commonwealt! n, that 
a bad icllow-citizen was thought to deſerve a for erer 
- Correction than the bittereſt enemy. 


Have received letters of congratulation and rein 
from ſeveral of the moſt eminent chocolate-hovic 
and coffce-houſes, upon my late galantry and ſucc: f 
in oppoling myſelf to the long ſwords. One tells me, 


that whereas his rooms were too little before, now his 


cuſtomers can fanter up and down from corner to cor— 
ner, and table to table, without any let or moleſtation, 
I kind I have likewiſe cleared a great many alleys and 
by-lanes, made the publick walks about town more 
ſoacious, and all the paſſages about the court and the 
Exchange more free and open. Several of my female 

wards have ſent me the kindeſt billets upon this occa- 
f,on, in which they tell me, that I have ſaved them 
ſome pon ds in the year, by freeing their furbelows, 
foinces, and hoops, from the annoyance both of hi't 

and point, A ſcout v. hom I ſent abroad to obſerve The 

poitare, and to Pry into the intentions of the enen; 

briugs me word, that the Terrible Clad is quite b. on 
vp, and that I have totally routed the men that ſcemed 
to delight in arms. My Lion, whoſe jaws are at 21 
hours open to intelligence, informs me, that there ; 170 
a few enormous weapons fil in being; but that they are 
to be met ind ouly in gam ing-houies, and ſome of 
the ab cure retreats of lovers in and about D: -ur;-Line 
and Covent- Garden Jam highly delighted with an 
adventure that befel my witty antagoniſt Tom Swar- 
ger, captain of the band of long ſwords, He had tte 
mis fortune three days ago to fall into company with a 
maiter of the noble CCience of defence, who taking 
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Mr. Swagger, by his Habit, and the Airs he gave him 
ſelf, to be one of che profeſſion, gave him a fair invita- 
tion to Marrowbone, to exerciſe at the uſual weapons. 
The captain thought this ſo foul a diſgrace to a gentle - 
man, that he flunk away in the greateſt confuſion, and 
has never been ſeen fince at the Tilt-yard Coffee-houſe, 
nor in any of his uſual haunts. | | 
As there is nothing made in vain, and as every plant 
and every animal, though never ſo noiſom, has its uſe in 
the creation; ſo theſe men of terror may be diſpoſed 
of, ſo as to make a figure in the polite world. It was in 
this view, that received a viſit laſt night from a perſon, 
who pretends to be employed here from ſeveral foreign 
princes in negotiating matters of leſs importance. He 
tells me, that the continual Wars in Europe have, in a 
manner, quite drained the Cantons of Swiſſerland of 
their ſupernume:ary ſubjects, and that he foreſces there 
will be a great ſcarcity of them to ſerve at the entrance 
of courts, and the palaces of great men. He is of 
opinion this want may very ſeaſonably be ſupplied out 
of the great numbers of ſuch gentlemen, as 1 have 
given notice of in my paper of the 25th paſt, and that 
his defign is in a few weeks, when the town fills, to 
put out publics advertiſements to this effect, not queſ- 
tioning but it may turn to a good account: That if 
© any perſon of good ſtature and fierce demeanor, as 
well members of the Terrible Club, as others of the 
like exterior ferocity, whole ambition is to cock 
and look big, without expoſing themſelves to any bo- 
dily danger, will repair to his lodgings; they ſhall 
(provided they bring their {words with them) be fur- 
riſhed with ſhoulder-belts, broad hats, red feathers, 
and halberts, and be tranſported without farther trou- 
ble into ſeveral courts and families of diſtinction, 
where they may eat and drink, and ſtrut at free coſt.“ 
As this proj-<E& was not communicated to me {or a ſecret, 
thought it might be for the ſervice of the aboveſaid 
perſons to divulge it with all convenient ſpecd; that 
thoſe who are diſpoſed to employ their talents to the 
beſt advantage, and to ſhine in the ſtation of life for 
Which they ſcem to be born, may have time to adorn 
their upper lip, by raiſing a quick-ſct beard there 2. the 
25 orm 
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form of whiſkers, that they may paſs to all intents and 


purpoſes for true Swillerss 


Indefatigable Nes rox, 


99292 „ „ „ e 


ſuffered her billet to lie by me theſe three weeks with- 


IVE me leave to thank you, in behalf of myſelf 
8 and my whole family, for the daily diverſion 
and improvements we receive from your labours. At 
the ſame time I muſt acquaint you, that we have all 
of us taken a mighty liking to your Lion. His roar. 


ings are the joy of my heart, and I have a little boy, 


not three years old, that talks of nothing elſe, and 
who, I hope, will be more afraid of him as he grows 
up. That your animal may be kept in good plight, 
and not roar for want of prey; I ſhall out of ny 
eſteem and affection for you, contribute, what I can 
towards his ſuſtenance; ©* Love me, love my Lion,” ſay; 
the proverb. I will not pretend, at any time, to fur. 
niſn out a full meal for him; but I ſhall now and then 
ſend him a ſavoury morſel, a tid-bit. You mutt 
know, I am but a kind of holiday writer, and never 
could find in my heart to fet my pen to a work of 


above five or ſtx periods long. My friends tell me my 


performances are Litdd and Pretty, As they have no 
manner of connexion one with the other, I write them 


upon looſe pieces of paper, aid throw them into a 


drawer by themſclye:; this drawer I cel] the Lion's 
Pantry. I give you my word, I put nothing into it 
but what is clean and wholſom nouriture, Therefore 
remember me to the Lion, aud let him know, that I 
ſhall always pick aud cull the Pantry for him; and 
there are morſels in it, I can aſſure you, will make his 
Chaps to water. | Es 


I am, - with the greateſt reſpet, —__ 
S IR, 
your moſt obedient ſervant, 
and moſt aſſid uous reader. 


J muſt aſk pardon of Mrs. Dorothy Care, that I have 


Out 
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out taking the leaſt notice of it. But I believe the kind 
warning 1n it, to our ſex, will not be now too late. 


Good Mr. IRons1Ds, 
| Have waited with impatience for that ſame Uni- 
corn, you promiſed ſhould be erected for the Fair 


Sex. My buſineſs is, before winter comes on, to de- 


fire you would precaution your own ſex againſt being 


Adamites, by expoſing their bare breaſts to the rigour 
of the ſeaſon. It was this practice amongſt the fel- 
lows, which at firſt encouraged our ſex to ſhew ſo much 
of their necks. The downy dock-leaves you ſpeak of 


would make good ſtomachers for the Beaus. In a 
word, good NesToR, fo long as the men take a pride 
in ſhewing their hairy ſkins, we may with a much bet- 


ter grace ſet out our ſnowy cheſts to view. We are, 
we own, the weaker, but at the ſame time you muſt 
own, much the more be autiful . | 


1 am, S I R, 
your humble reader, 


DoroTuy Care, 


—— * 7 
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Aitam excoluere fer ar tet. 


Virg. En. 6. v. + 663 


They graC'd their age with new invented arts. 


3 DRYDEN, 


Mr. 1 


| Have been a long time in  expeRation of ſome- 


thing from you on the ſubject of ſpeech and letters. 


I believe the world might be as agreeably entertained, 


on that ſubjeR, as with any thing that ever came into 
the Lion's mouth. For this end 1 ſend you the follow- | 


ing (ketch; and am, 


yours, PuBLOGk ane. 
| 6 Upon 
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* Upon taking a view of the ſeveral ſpecies of livi ing 


© creatures our carth is focked with, we may eaſily oh. 


0 


„ W M m ea" 


A 


fect animals. 


ſerve, that the lower orders of them, ſuch as inlets; 
and fiſhes, are wholly without a power of making 
known their wants and calamities: Others, which are 


- converſant with man, have ſome few ways of expreſ. 


ſing the pleaſure and pain they undergo by certain 

ſounds aud geſtures; but man has articulate ſounds 
whereby to make known his inward ſer timents and af. 
fections, though his organs of ſpeech are no other 
than what he has in common with many other leſs per. 
But the uſe of letters, as ſignificative 
of theſe ſounds, 15 ſuch an additional improvement to 
them, that I know not whether we ought not to at- 


tribute the invention of them to the aſſiſtance of a 


power more than human. 
* There is this great difficulty which could not but 


attend the firſt invention of letters, to wit, That all 


the world muſt conſpire in affixing ſteadily the ſame 
ſigns to their ſounds, which affxing was at fiiit as ar- 
bitrary as poſlible; there being no more connexion 
between the letters and the ſounds they are expreſſice 


of, than there is between thoſe ſounds and the id = 


of the mind they immedis tely ſtand for: Notw! 


Banding which diticuity „and the variety of languages; 
* y 


the powvers of the letters in each are very nearly "the 


ſame, being in all places about twenty four, 
But be the difficulty of the invention as great as it 
will, the ule of it is manifeſt, particularly in the ad 


vantage it has above the method of conveying our 


thoughts by words or ſounds, becaule this way we are 


e to narrow limits of place and time: whereas 
de may have occaſion to correſpond with a friend 2: 


a + Clabes or deſtte, upon a particular occaſion, 10 


take the opinion of an honeſt gentleman, Who has 
zen dead this thouſand years. Both which delecis 
are ſupplied by the noble invention of letters. By this 


means we material:ze our ideas, and make them a 
laſting as the ink and paper, their vehicles. 


This 


making our thoughts by Ait viſible to the eye, which 
Nature had-made intellipible only by the ear, 1s next 
to the nin a Arth aſe; as it is a i in caſe of 


1 
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the deſect of one of the five Na gave vs, namely, 
(bearing. by making the voice become viſthle. 


Have any of any ſchool of painters gotten them- 
ſelves an immortal name, by drawing a lace, or paint- 


ing a landſkip; by laying down on A piece of canvas 
a repreſentation only of what rature had given them 
originals? What applauſes will he merit, who fit 
made his ideas fit to his pencil, and drew t5 his eve 


the picture of his mind! Painting repreſents the out- 


ward man, or the ſhell; but cannot reach the inhabi- 
tant within, or the very organ by which the inhabi- 
tant 1s revealed: This art may reach to repreſe nt a 
face, but cannot paint a voice. Kneller can Eraw th 

majeſty of the Queen's perſon; Knelier can dra Ii 


ſublime air, and paint her beſtowing hand as fair as 


the lilly; but the hiſtorian mull inform poſterity, that 
ſne has one peculiar excellence above ail other mor- 


tals, that her ordinary ſpeech is more charming than 


ſong, 
© But to drop the compariſon of this art With any 


other, let us ſee the benefit of it in itielf, By it the 


Engliſh trader may hold commerce with the inhabi- 


tants of the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, without the trouble 


of a journey. Aſtronomers ſeated at a diſtance of the 
earth's die meter aſuncer, m may con fer; whit is ſpoken 


and thought at one pole, may be hae? and under- 


ſtood at the other, The philoſopher v. ho wiſhed he 
had a window in his breaſt, to lay open his heart to 
all the world, might as cafily have revealed the ſecrets 
of it this way, and as eaſily left them to the world, 
as withed it. This ſilent art of ſpeaking by letters, 
remedies the inconvenience ariſing from diſtance of 
time, as well as place; and is much beyond that of 
the Egyptians, who could preſerve their mummies for 
ten centuries. This pr e the works of the im- 
mortal part of men, ſo as to make the dead ſtill uſe- 
fal to the living. To this we are beholden for the 
works of Demoithenes and Cicero, of Seneca and Pla- 
to: without it the Iliad of f Homer, and Eneid of Vir— 


gil had died with their authors; but by me art thoſe 


excellent men ſtill ſpeak to us. 
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I tall be glad if what I have ſaid on this art, Five; 


* you any new hints for the more uſeful or agreeable ap. 


© plication of it. 1 8 
| Iam; 8 I R, &c; 


I ſhall conclude this Paper with an extract from a poem 


in praiſe of the invention of writing, “ Written by a 


Lady.“ 1 am glad of ſuch a quotation, which is net! 
only another iuſtance how much the world is obliged to | 
this art, but alſo a thining example of what I have here. | 
tofore aſſerted, that the fair ſex are as capable as men ef 
the liberal ſciences; and indeed there is no very good 
argument againſt the frequent inſtru&ion of females of } 
condition this way, but that they are but too powerful | 
without that advantage, The verſes of the charming 


author are as follow. 


Bleſt be the man! his memory at leaſt, 

Who found the art, thus to unfold his breaſt; 
And taught ſucceeding times an ealy way 
Their ſecret thoughts by Letters to convey; 
To baffle abſence, and ſecure delight, 
Which, till that time, was limited to fight, 
The parting farewel ſpoke, the laſt adieu, 
The leſs'ning diſtance paſt, then loſs of view, 


The friend was gone. which ſome kind moments gave, | 


And abſence ſeparated, like the grave. 

When for a wife the youthful Patriarch ſent, 
The camels, jewels, and the ſteward went, 

And wealthy equipage, tho? grave and ſlow; 
But not a line, that might the lover ſhow, 

The ring and bracelets woo'd her hands and arme, 
But had the known of melting words the charms, 
That under ſecret ſeals in ambuſh lie 

To catch the ſoul, when drawn into the cye; 
The fair Aſſyrian had not took his guide, 

Nor her ſoft heart in chains of pearl been ty'd. 


Tueſday, | 
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„„ 


ec ſerd comantem 
Narciſſum, aut flexi tacuiſſem wvimen Acanthi, 
Palleuteſque Hederas, & amantes littora my tn = 
5 5 „ Virg. Georg. 4. V 122 
The late Narciſſus, and the winding trail 
Of Bears-foot, Myrtles green, and Ivy pale. 
| | | DRY DEN. 


J.ately took a particular friend of mine to my houſe 
in the country, not without ſome apprehenſion that 
it could afford little entertainment to a man of his po- 
lite taſte, particularly in architecture and gardening, 
who had ſo long been converſant with all that is bcauti- 
fal and great in either. But it was a pleaiant ſurpriſe | 
to me, to hear him often declare, he had found in my 
little retirement that beauty which he always thought 
wanting in the moſt celebrated ſeats, or if you will villas, 
of the nation. This he deſcribed to me in thole verles, 
with which Martial begins one of his epigrams: 


Baiana noſtri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtini, 
Non otiofts ordinata myrtetis, | 
Viduaque platano, tonſiligue buxeto, 
Ingrata lati fpatia detinet campi; : | 
Sed rure vero barbaroque. latatur, Ep. 58. 1. 3. 


Our friend Fauſtinus' country ſeat I've ſeen: _ 
No myrtles, plac'd in rows, and idly. green, 
No widow'd platane, nor clip'd box-tree, there, 
The uſeleſs ſoil unprofitably ſhare; _ | 
But ſimple nature's hand, with nobler grace, 
Diffuſes artleſs beauties o'er the place. 


There is certainly ſomething in the amiable ſimplicity 
of unadorned nature, that ſpreads over the mind a more 
noble ſort of tranquility, and-a loftier ſenſation of plea- 
ſure, than can be raiſed from the nicer ſcenes of oo 

1s 
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This was the taſte of the ancients in their gardens, 
as we may diſcover from the deſcription extant of them, 


The two moſt celebrated wits of the world have each gr 
them left us a particular picture of a garden; wherein! 


thoſe great maſters, being wholly. unconfined, apd 
painting at pleaſu! e, may be thought to have given a 
full idea of what they eſteemed moſt excellent in this 
way. Theſe (one may obſerve) conſiſt intirely of the 


uſeful part of horticulture, fruit-trees, herbs, wales, 


&. The pieces I am ſpeaking of are Virgil's acciuunr| 


1161 


of the garden of the old Corycian, and Homer's of thzt 
of Aijcinous. The firſt of theſe 15 already known tv the 


Engliſh reader, by the excellent verſions of Mr. Dryden 


WI x Mr. Addiion. The other having never been at. 
tempted in our language with any elegance, and being 
the moſt beautiful plan of this ſort that can be ima; 


gined, I ſhall here preſent the reader with a tranſi.tion 
of It. 


The garden of Alcinous, cc HOMER's Ody, 4 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies : 
Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a green incloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confeſt the fruitful mold; 
'The red'ning apple ripens here to gold: 
Here che blue fig with luſcious juice oerflows, 
With deeper red tne full pomegranate glows: 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail: 
Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplics, 
On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe; 
The tame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
The buds to ES; and the fruits to WO: 


Here order'd vines in equal ranks 5 appear, 
With all th' united labours of the year. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the tun. | 
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Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, | 

The groaning preſſes foam with floods of wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 

Here grapes dilcolour'd on the ſunny fide, 

And there in Autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 


Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 


'Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect ] 
crown'd; 

This thro? the gardens 1 its ſtreams 000 
Viſits each plant, aud waters ail the ground: 
While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 
To various ule their various ſtreams they br ing, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the King. 


Sir William Temple has remarked, that his deſcripti- 


on contains all the juſteſt rules and proviſions which can 
co toward compoling the beſt gardens. Its extent was 
four Acres, which in thoſe times of hmplicity was looked 
upon as a large one, even for a prince: It was incloſed all 
round for defence; and for conveniency | joined cloſe to 
the gates of the palace. 

He mentions next the trees, which were ſtandards, 
and ſuffered to grow to their full height. The fine de- 
ſcription of the fruits that never failed, and the eternal 


zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical way of ex- 


preſling the continual ſucceſiion of one fruit after another 


throughout the year. 


The Vineyard ſeems to have been a plantation diſtin& 


ſtom the Garden; as alſo the Beds of Greens mentioned 


afterwards at h extremity of the incloſure, in the na- 
ture and ufual place of our Kitchen-Gardens, 

The two fountains are diſpoſed very remarkably, 
Thev roſe within the incloſure, and were brought by 
conduits or ducts, one of them to water all parts of 


the gardens, and the other underneath the palace int 


the town, for the ſervice of the publick. 

How contrary to this ſimplicity is the modern prac- 
tice of gardeuing? We ſeem to make it our ſtudy to 
retede from nature, not only in the various tonſure of 
greens into the moſt regular and formal thapes, but even 

| | in 
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that jine/? which is leaſt natural. A citizen is no ſooner 
proprietor of a couple of yews, but he entertains | 


Guild-hall. I know an eminent cook, who beautifed 


- 
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in monſtrous attempts beyond the reach of the art it. 
ſelf. We run into {culpture, and are yet better pleaſed | 
to have our trees in the moſt aukward figures of men 


and animals, than in the molt regular of their own, 


Fine & nexilibus wideas & fronditus hortos, 
Implexos late murcs, & mania circum = 
Porrigere, S latas ò ramis ſurgere turres; | 
| Deflexam WG myrtum in pupfes, argue wrea YVOWYA 2 
In buxifque undare fretum, alque & rore rudentes, 
Parte alia frendere juis tentoria coftris ; 
Scutaque fpiculaque I jaculaniia cilria wvallas, 


Here interwoven branches form a wall, 
And from the living fence green turrets riſe: 
There ſhips of myrtle {ail in ſeas of box: 
A green encampment yonder meets the eye, 


And loaded citrons bearing ſhields and ſpears, 


believe it is no wrong obſervation, that perſons of 
genius, and thoſe who are moſt capable of art, are al. 


ways moſt fond of nature; as ſuch are chiefly ſenſible, 
that all art conſiſts in the imitation and ſtudy of nature, 


On the contrary, people of the common level of under- 


ſtanding are principally delighted with the little niceties 
and fantaſtical operations cf art, and conſtantly think 


thoughts of erecting them into giants, like thole of 


his country-ſeat with a coronation dinner in greens; 
where you ſee the champion flouriſhing on horſeback at 


one end of the table, and the queen in perpetual youth 


at the other. | 


For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of this] 
curious taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue of greens 
to be diſpoſed of by an eminent town-gardiner, who; 
has lately applied to me upon this head. He repreſents, } 
that for the advancement of a politer fort of ornament} 
in the villas and gardens adjacent to this great city, and 


in order to diſtinguiſh thoſe places from the mere bat. 
barous countries of groſs nature, the world ſtands muss 
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in need of a virtuoſo gardener who has a turn to ſculp- | 100 
ture, and is thereby capable ot improving upon the an- | 
cients of his profeſſion in the imagery of ever-greens. 1 
My correſpondent is arrived to ſuch perfection, that he l 
cuts 8 pieces oi men, W men or children. Any | 
ladies that plcaſe may have their own efigics in myrtle, 
or their huſbands in horn-beam. tle is a puritan wag, 
and never tails, when he ſhows his garden, to repeat 
that paſſage 'in the ſalms, Thy wite ſhall be as the 
« fruitful vine, and thy childcen as olive branches 
« round thy table,” I hall procced to his catalogue, 
as he ſent it for my recommendation. | 
Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little ſuattered by 
the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great ſtorin: 
Eve and the ſerpent very. fouriſhing, 
The tower of Babel, not ye: finiſh' d. 5 
St George in box; his arm {carce long enough, but 
will be in a condition to ſtick the dragon by next April. 
A green dragon of the ſame, with a tail of N 
wy for the preſent. „„ h 
N. B. Theſe two not to be ſold ſeparately, i 
Edward the Black Prince in Cypreſs, 9 
A lauruſtine bear in bloſſom, with a juniper hunter 
in berries. | 1170 
A pair of giants, ſtunted, to be fold cheap. WEE: 
A queen Elizabeth in phylyrza, a little inclining to | e 
the green ſickneſs, but of full g:owth, 147 
Another queen Elizabeth in myrtle, which was very | 1 
forward, but miſcarried by being too nea a ſavine, 117 
An old maid of honour in wormwocd. | WAS 
A topping Ben Johnſon in laucel. 14 
Divers eminent modern poets in bays, ſomewhat 
blighted, to be diſpoſed of, a pennyworth, | 44 
A quick fer hog ſhot up into a parcupine, by 1ts being WIE 
forgot a week in rainy weather. | l 
A lavender pig with ſage growing in his belly. = 17 
Noah's ark in holly, ſtanding on the mount; the ribs 1 
a little damaged for want of water. | 14 


| 
i 1 
A pair of maidenhcads in Fol in great forwardneſs, N | 


Wedneſday, 


Ne 17 
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It was: 

— 7 |: 
| 28 . = But, be 
Ne 174 Wedneſday, September 30. N 
r and di 
Salve Pæoniæ largiter nobilis und, fits of 
Salve Dardanii gloria magna ſolt : ſomet1 
Publica morborum requies, commune medentum e quanti 
Auæxilium, Fræſens numen, inempta ſalus. Claud, and w 
Hail, greateſt good Dardanian fields beſtow, 3 


At whoſe command Pæonian waters flow, _ 
Unpurchas'd health! that doſt thy aid impart 
Both to the patient, and the doctor's art! 


15 publick aſſemblies there are generally ſome envious 
J ſplenetick people, who having no merit to procure 
_ reſpect, are ever finding fault with thoſe who diſtinguif 
themſelves. I'his happens more frequently at those 
places, where this ſeaſon of the year calls perſons of 
both ſexes together for their health. I have had reams 
of letters from Bath, Epſom, Tunbridge, and St. We- 
nefrede's well; wherein I could obſerve that a concern 


it 


lows. 

water, 
concea 
hath g 
tions, 

which 
perſon 
when 
ſeriou: 


for honour and virtue proceeded from the want of henlth, As 
beauty, or fine petticoats. A lady who ſubſcribes her- Moboun 
ſelf Eudoſia, writes a bitter invective againſt Chloe the per, 
celebrated dancer; but I have learned, that ſhe herſelf N ande 
is lame of the rheumatiſm. Another, who hath bcen a Hen © 
prude ever ſince ſhe had the ſmall-pox, is very bitter famou 
againſt the coquettes and their indecent airs; and a Pal a 
ſharp wit hath ſent me a keen epigram againſt the game. eput⸗ 
ſters; but J took notice, that it was not written upon ain. 
gilt paper. | | that g 
Having had ſeveral ſtrange pieces of intelligente ]WS'<**< 
from the Bath; as, that more conſtitutions were veal. eure 
ened there than repaired; that the phyſicians were not Nero 
more buſy in deſtroying old bodies, than the young gel Ha 
lows in producing new ones; with ſeveral other com. up! 
mon: place ſtrokes of.rallery: I reſolved to look upon the Game 
company there, as I returned lately out of the country. ot P 
| | e | | 0 
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it was a great jeſt to ſee ſuch a grave ancient perſon, as 
am, in an embroidered cap and brocade night-gown. 
But, beſides the neceſſity of complying with the cuſtom, 
dy theſe means I paſſed undiſcovered, and had a pleaſureT 
much covet, of being alone in a crowd. It was no lit- 
tle ſatisfaction to me, to view the mixt maſs of all ages 
and dignities upon a level, partaking of the ſame bene- 
fits of nature, and mingling in the {ame diverſions. I 
ſometimes entertained myſelf by obſerving what a large 
quantity of ground was hid under ſpreading petticoats; 
and what little patches of earth were covered by crea- 
tures with wigs and hats, in compariſon to thoſe ſpaces 
that were diſtinguiſhed by ounces, fringes, and furbe- 
lows. From the earth, my fancy was diverted to the 
water, where the diſtinctions of ſex and condition are 
concealed; and where the mixture of men and women 
hath given occaſion to ſome perſons of light imagina- 
tions, to compare the Bath to the fountain of Salmacis, 
which had the virtue of joining the two ſexes into one 
perſon; or to the ſtream wherein Diana waſhed herſelf, 
when ſhe beſtowed horns on Acteon: But by one of a 
ſerious turn, theſe healthful ſprings may rather be 
likened to the Styg1an waters, which made the bod 
invulnerable; or to the river of Lethe, one draught of 
which waſhed away all pain and anguith in a moment. 
As I have taken upon me a name which ought to 
abound in humanity, I ſhall make it my buſineſs, in this 
paper, to cool and aſſwage thoſe malignant humours of 
ſcandal which run throughout the body of men and wo- 
men there aſſembled; and after the manner of thoſe 
famous waters, I will endeavour to wipe away all 
foul aſperſions, to reſtore bloom and vigour to decayed 
reputations, and ſet injured characters upon their legs 
again. I ſhall herein regulate mytelf by the example of 
that good man, who uted to talk with charity of the 
greateſt villains ; nor was ever heard to ſpeak with ri- 
pour of any one, until he affirmed with ſeverity that 
Nero was a wag. Et. | 5 
Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to entertain thee with a panegyric upon the 
Cameſters. I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſly heretofore 
of that claſs of men; but I ſhould forfeit all titles to 


Vor. II. Q | modeſty, 
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modeſty, ſhould J any longer oppoſe the common ſen thro! 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, Were we! away 
to treat ail thoſe with contempt, who are the favourites reſtle 


of blind chance, few levees would be crowded. It is not chief 
the height of ſphere in which a man moves, but the the 
manner in which he acts, that makes him truly valuable. fand 
When therefore I ſee a Gentleman loſe his mor.ey with | 


n 

ſerenity, I recognize in him all the great qualities of a 1 
Philoſopher. If he ſtorms, and invokes the gods, Ila. ien. 
ment that he is not placed at the head of a regiment, WM table 
Ihe great gravity of the countenance round Harri- great 
ſon's table, puts me in mind of a council board; and T} 
the indefatigable application of the ſeveral combatants, I all th 
furniſhes me with an unanſwerable rep'y to thoſe gloomy barbs 
mortals, who cenſure this as an idle life. In mort, I ever 
cannot ſee any reaſon why Gentlemen ſhould be hin- fol wi 
dered from railing a fortune by thoſe means, which at en 1 
the ſame time enlarge their minds. Nor ſhall I ſpeak nets, 
diſhonourably of ſome little artifice and fineſſe ufed nere 
upon theſe occaſions; ſince the world is fo jult to any electu 
man who is become a poſſeſlor of wealth; as not to WJ com pc 

reſpect him the leſs, for the methods he took to come took 
by it. | „ | | 7 
" Cram conſiderations like theſe the Ladies ſhare in! 3 
theſe diverſions. J muſt own, that I receive great pi-a- WM the 
ſure in ſecing my pretty country-women engaged in an. 77 
amuſement which puts them upon producing fo many out 
virtues. Hereby they acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as raiſes 1 
them near the Jordly creature wan. Here they are a phyf 
taught ſuch contempt of wealth, as may dilate their "BP 
minds, and prevent many curtain-leQures Their natu-] The 
ral tenderneſs is a weakneſs here eaſily unlearncd ; and 2o0d-r 


I find my foul exalted, when I ſee a Lady ſacrifice the ar Tt 
fortune of her children with as little concern 25 a RF 
Spartan or a Roman dame. In ſuch a place as the Bath nich 1 
might urge, that the caſting of a die is indeed the ben 
propereſt exerciſe for a fair creature to ailit the wa- up my 
ters; not to mention the opportunity it gives to diſplay Hi 
the well-turned arm, and to ſcatter to advantage the 


tever. 
rays of the diamond. But I am ſatisfied, that the 1 
* « o $4 4 . 5 
Gameſter-Ladies have ſurmounted the little vanitics of 3 
. * , ; * 1 : 1 \ jor 
mewing their beauty, which they fo far neglect, as to <A I 


4 | throw 
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throw their features into violent diſtortions, and wear 


away their lillies ard roſes in tedious watching, and 


reſtleſs lucubritions. I Mould rather obſerve that their 


chief paſſion is an emulation of manhood ; which I am 


the more inclined to believe, becauſe, in ſpite of all 
ſlanders, their confidence in their virtue keeps them up 
all night, with the moſt dangerous creatures of our ſex. 
It is to me an undoubted argument of their eaſe of con- 
ſcience, that they go directly from church to the gaming- 


table; and ſo highly reverence play, as to make it a 


great part of their exerciſe on Sundays. 


The Vater Poets are an innocent tribe, and deſerve. 


all the encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat thoſe authors with bitterneſs, who 
never write out of the ſeaſon, and whoſe works are uſe- 
ful with the waters. I made it my care therefore to ſweet- 


en ſome ſour criticks who were ſharp upon a few ſon- 


nets, which, to ſpeak in the language of the Bath, were 
mere alkalies. I took particular notice of a lenitive 


electuary, which was wrapped up in ſome of theſe gentle 


compoſitions ; and am perſuaded that the pretty one who 
took it, was as much relieved by the cover as the 
E medicine. There are a hundred general topicks put 
into metre every year, viz. © The lover is inflamed in 
the water; or, he finds his death where he fought 
e his cure; or, the nymph feels her own pain, with- 
out regarding her lover's torment.““ Theſe being for 
ever repeated, have at preſent a very good effect; and 
a phyſician aſſures me, that laudanum 15 almoſt out of 

doors at the Bath. : | | 3 | 
The phyſicians here are very numerous, but very 
good-natured. To theſe charitable Gentlemen I owe, 
that I was cured, in a week's time, of more diſtempers 
than I ever had in my life, They had almoſt killed me 
with their humanity. A learned fellow-lodger pre- 
ſcribed me a /ittle ſomething, at my firſt coming, to keep 
up my ſpirits; and the next .morning I was ſo much 
enlivened by another, as to have an order to bleed for my 
fever. I was proffered a cure for the ſcurvy by a third, 
and had a recipe for the dropſy gratis before night. 
lu vain did I modeſtly decline theſe favours; for I was 
awakened early in the morning by an apothecary, who 
2 5 brought 
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brought me a doſe from one of my well-wiſhers, II 2 
paid him, but withal told him ſeverely, that I never lang 
took phy ſicx. My landlord hereupon took me for an PN © 


Italian merchant that ſuſpected poiſon; but the apo- unde 
thecary, with more ſagacity, gueſſed that I was certain- ©* 
ly a phyſician myſelf. Ta 1 | 1 0 
The oppreſſion of civilities which I underwent from te: 
the ſage Gentlemen of the faculty, trightened me from Weir 
making ſuch inquires into the nature of theſe ſprings, | 
as would have furniſhed out a nobler entertainment up- g of pe 
on the Bath, than the looſe hints I have now thrown | bly Þ 
together. Every man who hath received any benefit y es 
there, ought, in proportion to his abilities, to improve, wy 
| adorn, or recommend it. A Prince ſhould found hofpi. * fp 
tals, the noble and rich may diffuſe their ample chari. . T. 
rites. Mr. Tompion gave a clock to the Bath, and J. non, 
Neſtor Ironſide have dedicated a Guardian. * 
— | — atten 
. —— —) ae — LR 
N 175 Thurſday, October 1. 2 
— — | — — cular 
: Deique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. | - jr 
3 | Virg. Kn. 6. v. 664. his © 
Who rais'd by merit an immortal name. to be 

| | | IJ onl 
#5 HE noble genius of Virgil would have been = 4b 
1 exalted ſtill higher, had he had the advantage MW FI 
of Chiiſtianity. According to our ſcheme of thoughts, ways 
if the word Memores in the front of this paper were had « 
changed into Smiles, it would have very much height- conte 
encd the motive to virtue in the reader. To do good MW regul 
and great actions merely to gain reputation, and trani-W learn 


mit a name to poſterity, is a vicious appetite, and will cann( 
certainly inſnare the perſon who is moved by it, on WM Phyſfi 
ſome occaſions, into a falſe delicacy for fear of reproach; MW Paul? 
and at cthers, into aitifices which taint his mind, M Tt: 
though they may enlarge his fame. The endeavour WF Eſſex 
to make men like you, rather than mindful of you, M am ſi 
is not ſubject to ſuch ill conſequences, but moves with MW fſhoul, 
its reward in its own hand; or, to ſpeak more in the ledgn 
Es Je | 85 language 5 
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language of the world, a man with this aim is as hap- 


py as a man in an office, that is paid out of money 


under his own direction. There have been very worthy 


examples of this ſelf-denying virtue among us in this 


nation; but I do not know of a nobler example in this 
taſte, than that of the late Mr. Boyle, who founded a 
lecture for the. Proof of the Chriſtian Religion, againſt 


« atheiits, and other notorious infidels.” The reward 


of perpetual memory amongſt men, which might poſſi- 
bly have ſome ſhare in this ſublime charity, was certain- 
ly conſidered but in a ſecond degree; and Mr. Boyle 


had it in his thoughts to make men imitate him as well 


as ſpeak of him, when he was gone off our ſtage. 

The world has received much good from this inſtitu— 
tion, and the noble emulation of great men on the in- 
exhauſtible ſubject of the eſſence, praiſe and attributes 
of the Deity, has had the natural effect, which always 
attends this kind of contemplation; to wit, that he who 
writes upon it with a ſincere heart, very eminently ex- 
cels whatever he has produced on any other occaſion. 
It eminently appears from this obſervation, that a parti- 
cular bleſſing has been beſtowed on this lecture. This 
great philoſopher provided for us, after his death, an 
employment not only ſuitable to our condition, but to 
his own at the ſame time. It is a ſight fit for angels, 
to behold the bene factor and the perſons obliged, not 
only in different places, but under different beings, em- 
ployed in the ſame work, - | 
This worthy man ſtudied nature, and traced all her 
ways to thoſe of her unſearchable author. When he 
had found him, he gave this bounty for the praiſe and 


contemplation of him, 'Fo one who has not run through 


regular courſes of philoſophical inquiries, (the other 
learned labourers in this vineyard will forgive me) I 


cannot but principally recommend the book, intitled, 
Phyſico-Theology. Printed for William Innys in St. 


Paul's Church-yard. 


Eſſex. I do not know what Upminſter is worth; but 1 
am ſure, had I the beſt living in England to give, I 


ſhould not think the addition of it ſufficient acknow- 


ledgment of his merit; eſpecially ſince I am informed, 


Q3- that 


It is written by Mr. Derham, rector of Upminſter in 


— YO 7 ge» 
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that the ſimplicity of his liſe is agreeable to his uſeful 


knowledge and learning. 


The praiſe of this author ſeems to me to be, the great 


perſpicuity and method which render his work intelli— 
vide and pleaſing to people who are ſtrangers to ſuch 
inqviries, as well as to the learned. It is a very deſirable 
entertainment to find occaſions of pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction in thoſe objects and occurrences which we have 


all our lives, perhaps, overlooked ; or beheld, without | 


exciting any reflections that made us wiſer or happier, 
he plain good man does, as with a wand, ſhew us the 
wonders and ſpectacles in all nature, and the particular 
capacities with Which. all living creatures are endowed 
for their ſeveral ways of life; how the organs of crea: 
tures are made according to the different paths in which 
they are to move and provide for themſelves and fami- 
lies; whether they are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, 
to walk; whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the 
earth, the coverts of the wood, the muddy or cl:ar 
Breams; to howl in foreſts, or converſe in cities. All 
fe from that of a worm to that of a man is explained; 
and as I may ſo ſpeak, the wondrous works of the crea- 
tion, by the obſervations of this author, lie before us 
as objects that create love and admiration ; which, with- 
out ſuch explications, ſtrike us only with confuſion and 
amazement. - | 

The man who, before he had this book, dreſſed and 


went out to loiter and gather up ſomething to entertain 


a mind too vacant, no longer needs news to give himſelf 


_ amuſement; the very air he breathes ſuggeſts abundant 
matter for his thoughts. He will conſider that he has 
begun another day of life, to breathe with all other 
creatures 1n the ſame maſs of air, vapours and clouds, 
which ſurround our globe; and of all the numberleſs 
animals that live by receiving momentary life, or ra- 


ther momentary and new reprieves from death, at their 


noſtrils, he only ſtands erect, conſcious and contempla- 


tive of the benefation, 
A man who is not capable of philoſophical reflections 
from his own education, will be as much pleaſed as 
with any other good news which he has not before 
heard. The agitations of the wind, and the falling o 
| ; | „ | the 
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the rains, are what are abſolutely neceſſary for his wel- 


fire and accommodation. This kind of reader will bes 


hold the light with a new joy, and a ſort of reatonable 
rapture. He will be led from the appendages which 
attend and {arround our globe, to the contempl. 1010N OL 
the globe itſelf, the diſtribution of the carth and wa- 
ters, the vaitety and quantity of all things provided for 
the uſes of our world: Then will his contemplatt ion 
which was too diftuicd and general, be let down to ply 
ticulars, to difterent foils and moulds, to the beds cf 
minerals and ſtones, into caverns and volcanos, and then 
again to the tors of mountains, and then again to the 
fields and valleys. 

When the author has acquainted his reader with the 
place of his abode; he informs him of his capacity to 
make himielf eaſy and h. appy in it by the gift of ſenſes, 
by their ready organs: By ſhewing him the ſtructure of 
thoſe organs, the Uiſpoſition of the ear for the æeceipt of 
ſounds, of the noſtril for tinell, the tongue for taſte, the 


nerves to avoid harins by Our feeling, and the eye by 
our ſight. 


The whole work is concluded (as it is the ſum of fif- 


teen ſermons in proof of the exiſtence of the Deity) with 
reflections which apply each diſtinct part of it to an end, 

for which the author may hope to be rewarded with an 
im mortality much more to be deſired, than that of re- 
maining in eternal honour among all the ſons of men. 
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Two Volumes of the Gu AR DIA N. 


N. B. The NUukRATI LETTERS denote the Voruuxk, 


and the FIGUR ES refer to the PA G E in which the 
matters are contained. 


A. 


Chin, what a youth firſt learns there, Vol. I. 
Page 95. 
Aclive men, compared with ſpeculative, II. 179, 180. 


Acts, public at Oxford, two great reaſons againſt them, 
II. 60. 


Adam, his viſion of ſouls, II. 216. 

Adamite, a ſect ſo called, II. 203. 

Age, if healthy, happy, I. 104. 

A —dwells upon paſt times, I. 18. 

Aguire, his ſtory, an inſtance of the ſpirit of revenge, 
I. 31. 

= Ars the penman, kia vanity, . > | 

= 4/cibiagdes, his character ak d ſoliloquy beſore an engage- 
ment, I. 348. 

Alcinous, his gardens deſcribed, from Homer: II. 356. 

Alehouſe-keeper, an elegant one on Hamp/tcad road, II. 
236. 

1 a letter from him to Ariſtotle, II 112, 

Alegories, directions for uſing them, II 257. 

Alraraſchin, king of Perfia, his ſtory, II. 328. 


Ales xs, Don, a fatal inſtance of the effects of  jealou'y, 
U. 152. 
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1 
Alphonſo, his Rory from Strada's Lucan, II. 137. 


 Aminta of 7 offs, compared with Guarini's paſtor fido, J. 


113. 


 Anacreon, his inſtructions to a painter for painting bis 


miſtreſs, II. 336. 

Anaximander, a laying of his, on being laughed at for 
ſinging, II. 205. 

Anceltors, their examples ſhould excite to great and vir- 
tuous actions, II. 210. 


Anceſtry, how far to be venerated, ibid. 


—— ——renders the good only illuſtrious, II. 15 1. 
ridiculous for a man to value himſelf upom it, 
11. 210. 


| Ancients, crying them up reproved, . 100... 
all W is good in writing not borrowed from 


2 — 


them, J. 
— toothed by Strada, II. 136. 


2 


Androcles, ſtory of him and the Lion, II. 218. 


Anger, deſined, II. 174. 

Animals, a degree Kune owing to them that ferro 
us, I. 263. | 

cruelty towards ther condemned, [. 260. 

Anne Ballen, tragedy of, a ſcene of diſtreſs therein, I. 78, 


Annihilation, by whom deſired, II. 32. 


Ants, natural hiſtory of them, II. 171. 281 to 293. 
Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, deicribed, I. 351. 
Arcadian, the true character of one, I. 92. 
Ariſtetle, contemned cenſure, II. 204. 


Att, thoſe moſt capable of it, always fond of nature, II. 


358. 


Artificers capital, a petition from them, I. 275. 


£/pa/74, a moſt excellent woman, I. 8. 19. 
A;puaities, lake of, a diſcourſe thereon, 1. 260, 
Aitronomy, the ſtudy of it recommended, I. 302. 


| Aire (the a; of it) to whom a- ah II. 99. 


Al bes 3 a Grecian Vi irgin, Wee to the aer There 
defini, IN. 279. 

Attraction of bodies applied to minds, II. 163. 

Aigle, Ca ar, Virgil's praiſes of him, II. 215. 


Aureng e- | 


MT Ex EM 
Aurenge-Zebe, Tragedy of, wherein faulty, II. 110. W 
Author, account of one railing contributions, i. 248. — 


| 

* Sir Francis, remarks on the ſite of his hillory Iſt 

of Henry VII. I. 102. [ 

Barbers, inconveniences attending their being hiſtorians, 
1. 210. 

* 2 (Will), defires one of Lady Lizard s daughters " 

for a wife, I, 154. 


Bar ſiſa, Santon, hi 7 Rory from the Turk; Tales, II. 2 248. 1 | 
Bath, cuſtoms of that place, II. 360. | 


Wife of, a Comedy, characteriſed, I. 213. [ | 

| Bawd, a mother ſo, to her own daughter, 1. 70, 71, — 
Bear- baiting a barbarous cuſtom, I. 261. BY. 

Beau, an academical one deſcribed, I. 42. — 


a ſpecies to be com miſſerated, [. 268. 
Beauty, inconveniences attending it, II. 14. 
at war with fortitude, II. 267. 
imperfect, deſcribed by Prior, II. 
Benevolence, the ſeeds of it implanted in the 1 foal, 
„ 
Betiy, Miſs, her hiftory, IT 298 
Be verige, Biſhop, a ſublime Paſlage quoted from his 
Works, I. 318. 
Bias, his way of ſilencing calumny, II. 204. 
Bicknell, Mis. a comedian, commended, I. 215, 
turnithed with a dreſs from the wardrone of the 
Fray 8, ibid. | 
Binicern (Humphrey) his propoſal for printing a diſſerta- 
tion on horns, II. 155. 
Birds, their examples propoſed to imitation, IT. 1 
o bſervations on their conjugal and parental eſtec- 
7 Hons, . 109; 
Blanket, when that diſcipline is nece/Tury, I. 319. 
Blood, by what tainted, II. 211, - 
Bodkin, Timothy, His letter concerning ſhort words, . 
2 
3 a French critic; his account of the ſublime, It, 
130% 
decks. an odd colleAion of them, I. 259. 
Boloms, naked, a great grievance, II. 128, 
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Boſoms 


1 ND . 
Boſoms, the Pope' s order againſt them, II. 128. 


Boys, their delights cheap and innocent, I. 267. 
Bribery, none in a preſent of liquor, II. 305. 


Bruce, Lord, his challenge to, and duel with Sir 1 


FCaclville, II. 176. 195. 

Bubrelia, angry about the tucker, II. 104. 
Building, errors in undertaking it, I. 24. 
Burial ſervice, ſolemn and moviog, I. 87. 


Button, Daniel, his letter in praiſe of his own Coffee | 


houſe, II. 17. 
-twilling, not ee II. 9. 


| C. 
NAlamities, the general ſource of them, I. z. 


Calumny nothing fo hard for a generous mind to 


get over, IT. 203. 
how filenced by Philoſophers, II. 204. 
(: ambray, Fenelon, Archbiſhop of, account of his treatiſe 
of the exiſtence, wiſdom and omnipotenceof God, I. 296, 
| the cauſe of his diſgrace, I. 202. 
Cardan, the Philoſopher, what he ſays of the aMiQtion 
of love, I. 30. 
Care, Dorothy, complains of mens open boſoms, IT. 351, 
Cats, Tragedy of, commended, I. 132. 178, &c. 
e ſimilies in that Tragedy, I. 279. 
Prologue and Epilogue thereto, I. 134, 135. 
Chaplains to perſons of quality ought to be reſpected, II. 
31 
Charity, a virtue of the heart, IT. 324. 
— — a ſignal proof of the divinity of the CHriſtian 
Religion, II. 165. 
intended by Næſtor Ironfide, Eſq; II. 325. 
ſchools recommended, II. 92. 
Ctaraell, Mr. his character, l. 35. His purchaſe and 
improvement of an eſtate, I. 36—37, &c. Borrowed 
many of his maxims from Monſieur Colbert, I. 219. 


Challity, the nobleſt male qualification, I. 188. 


_ China, Emperor of, honours none till after death, II. Co. 

Chryſo Magnet, or the loadſtone which attracts gold, de. 

| (ibed by Strada, II. 147. 

Church (Chri/tian) the divine order and ceconomy thereof, 

compared to the fabrick of St. Hanks J. 300. 
. Church 


TN DE K. 
Church the word miſapplied, I. 343. 
verein the word wants explanation, I. 344. 
Clarina, a young lady unhappy by her beauty, II. 14. 
Claſſics, abſolutely neceſſary to ſtudy them, Il. 18. 
Claudian (Strada's) II. 126. 139. 
his court of Venus, II. 167. 


Cleomenes, a Tragedy, by Dryden, wherein faulty, IL. 108. 
—— reſpect due to them, I. 10. 
conſidered as Philoſophers, II. 180. 
the end they ſhould propoſe to chemſelves, | 5 5. 
abuſed, I. 345. 
Climate (Britiſh) very inconſtant, II. 81. pe 
Clown, character of an impudent one, Ho 309. 
Club, of little men, II. 36. 
ä - ſhort club, ibick 
ſilent club, II. 142. 
tall club, II. 102. 
terrible club, II. 233. 


Oakes, young gentlemen reproved for driving them, 


1. 57. 
an intrigue carried on by means of one, I. 58. 59. 
Cock- fighting, a barbarous cuſtom, I. 261. 
Colbert, Monſieur, his converſation with the French King 
concerning the great power of the Datch, I. 220, &c. 
Cold Bath, recommended, II. 82. 
Colleges, chiefly erected on religious conſiderations, I. 269. 
Comet, a remarkable one in 1680 deſcribed, II. 86. 
Commandments were made for the vulgar, I. 111 
Common fame, viſion of, I. 291, _ " 
Complaiſance, uſeful in converſation to make it reel 
II. 
e Mr. characters drawn by him, II. 15. 
Conſcience, is to the ſoul what health! is to the 3 II. 
203. 
he efficacy and force of it in the hour of death, 
IT. 207. 


a good one, the only relief againſt the pain of 
calumny. ibid. 

Converſation, one of the nobleſt privileges of reaſon, I. 97. 
rules for it, ibid. 


Coquet, how ſhe ſhoald paint herſelf, IL 221. 


Korn — 


 Covetouſe 


Pluto's ſpeech to Pro/erpine, from him, U. 3 19. | 


n 


Covetouſneſs, precautions againſt it, I. 77. 


any other, I. 78. 
Country life, the charms and pleaſures of it, I. go. 
Why we are pleaſcd with it, ibid. 
Countrymen, meeting e their familiarity, II. 163. 
Courtſtüp, the extravagance of it deſcribed, II. 119. 
. Cowards, never forgive, 1. 81. 
Cocvley, Mr. exiticiſm on his ſongs, I. 68. 
8 at the head of a family a AAANIOTF thing, 
1.32 5 
e e Major, his ſour 7 ing of the ladies, I. 105. 
Craſſus, an old lethargick valetudinarian, II. 83. 


Creation, works of, the divine conſideration of them, 


II. 365. 
Critics, wherein they differ flom cavillers, II. 107. 
-the ſeverity of one on the fi 
Thames „ 
the chatacter and marks of an ill one by Mr, 
| Congrer e II. 124. 
| —faiſe,. I, 49. 65. 

5 Critici {m on ſong writing, I. 65. 
 -Dryden's, and" Lee's, II. 108. 
Cromwell, Oliver, what Mouſfiear Paſchall ſays of his death, 

H. 20 

Cunn! 3 to wiſdom, II. 268. 

Ciid, with eyes, II. 166. 

Cuſtoms, baibarous in * an account of chem, 7, 
40 Þ; 

1 his 3 chaſtity, J. 367. 

Or, Saint, account of that monaſtery founded by Madam 

of ee J. 203, 


On ſeveral plays of 


D. 


dalus, his letter about flying, IT. 115. 
Daimo, a daugbꝛer of Pythagoras to whom he left 
his writings, II. 32 
Dawigne, Meilrs. father and (Ce: of Madam Main- 
tencn, their ſtory, I. 190. 
La (King, ) a rabinical ſtory concerning him, II. 216. 
the beauty of his lamentation for Fonathan, | 


318. 


Dai: ”} 


the vice of, enters deeper into the fov! din | 


fire- works on the 


N. 
Davis, Sir George, his advitcare with a lion, II. 243. 
Dead men, only have honours in China, Il. 60. 
Death, a means to make the thoughts thereof the ſweeteſt 
enjoyment, 1. 74. | 
the hope of good men in it, II. | 


wo only can ſpeak lite in the mien of it, II. 
206. 


compared to Proteus, II. 207. W hence the 
abhorrence of it proceeds, . 340. An infirmity not to 
deure it, I. 8 

Dedications, the bole of them, l. E 

of an author to himſelf, I. 17. 

Defamation, the art of it diſcovered, II. 347. 

Definition of words neceſſary, I. 343. 


Denham, Sir John, his directions to; tranſlating, IT. 318. 


De rham, Mr. his book of Phyico- Theology Cc: ended; 
II. 36 

Des 3 diſcovered the pineal gland in the brain, I. 1 40. 

Detraction, too eaſily given into bv the lad. es, II. 13. 

Devotion, early hours of, the advantages of t, I. 282. 

Deablap, Dick, well made for a jeiler, I. 394: 

Diaper, James, his letter recommending Tom's coffee- 
houſe for politeneſs of converiation, il, 40. 

Diogenes, a ſevere laying of his to one that flat, cered him, 
II. 204. 

———his opinion co neerping the poor and rich, I. IR 

Diſtreſs, imaginary, the greatel Part of man's affliction, 
II. 310. 

ae ſcene of it in the Tragedy of Anne Bullen, I. 78. 


Ditton and Ii hiſten, their letter concerning the long! tade, 


II. 99. 
Donne, Dr. a criticiſm on his ſongs, I. 67. 


Don Sebaſtian, b, Dryden, . berein chat Tragedy is faulty, 


II. 108. 
Dream of a window in 4 relia's broaſt, of 95. 
concerning deatb, II. 20 


— of the future punidument of the idle, II. 414 to 


18. | 
e ing reproof and reproach; 1.239. 
Dreſs, the greateſt muiive to love, I. 349. 
not to be too much valued or veipiled, J. 40. 
Dreſs, 
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Epi 


EN DE X. 


Dreſs, genius diſcovered therein, II. 235% Compared | 


to poetry, II. 254. 


Druids, held the doctrine of tranſmigration of ſouls, I. 


Verſes from Lucan, on that ſubject, ibid. 
Drunkenneſs, a deforming fooliſh intemperance, I. 241. 


Otyden, John, moral verſes from his tranſlation of Juve- 


nal, I. 233. 
——a laying of his recommending chaſtity in men, . 
189. | 
— . in his ſentiments, Il. 108. 


| Duels, proceed from falſe honour, I. 195. 


the danger of dying in one repreſented, I. 84. 


A oungght to be aboliſhed, II. 170. 0 | 
Dump, Goody, her letter complaining of a ſullen huſband, 


IT. 192. 


Dunkirk, animadverſions concerning demoliſhing it, U. 


172 and 189. 


Durfey, Thomas, the lyric poet, his merit, and odes, I. 
289—290. compared with Pindar, ibid. The world | 
vungrate ful to him, I. 118. His play of the plotting 


filters commended, I. 353. 
Dutch, their advantages over the French, 1 220, &c, 
not ſubject to the ee II. e 


E. 


| E Ar-ring, Nicholas, Eſq; his letter concerning a ſcold- 


ing wife, II. 191. 
Earth, its inhabitants ranged under two general heads, 
II. 178. | 


_ Eaſe, ned by all men, I. 91. 


in writing, what it is, I. 52—61. 

- an inſtance of it in love verſes, I. 62. 
Eclogue, meaning of that word, I. 113. 
Education various errors therein, II. 49 to 53. 


Eliza, the character of a good mother, II, 258. 


Enemies, love of them not conſtitutional, I. 81. 


Ergliſb, famous for oddities, IL. 237. 
Epic poem, rules concerning it, 1. 50. 


receipt to make one, I. 330. 

EpiGetus, bis ſaying concerning cenſure, iT. 205. 
A Bc a French one, mijcalled a ſong, I. 15 
ogue to Cato by Dr. Garth, 1 135. 


— 


Equality in the happineſs and ny + of men, I. 230, 231, 
| £5, 


IN D E X. 
Eve, her treating of an Angel deſcribed by Milton, II. 214. 


her innocence to be imitated not her nakedneſs, 
. e Fg 
Fwites, women ſo called, and why, II. 231. 


Evergreen, Anthony, his collection of fig-leaves for the 


ladies, ibid, | 


En/den, Reverend Mr. tranſlations of his from Claudian, 


II. 167—319. 5 1 
Examination, ſelf, advantages attending it, II. 297. 
Examiner (Author of) reproved for inſolence, ill- manners, 

and ſcandal, I. 169. 5 | 
—— ——=-mniſapplies the word church, and abuſes the clergy, 

lords and commons, I. 344. 1 
his inſolence to a biſhop of the church of England, 

A 9 5 | „ 
3 in defence of popery, ibid. His knack 

at finding out treaſon in words, II. 302. Has no talent 

for panegyric, II. 347. Letters concerning him, I. 


227, and 271, An advocate for a lady who was ſaid | 


not to be lain with, I. 271, _ 
Example, the influence thereof, I. 19. 


| F. | ; 1 
Able of Pilpay on the uſage of animals, I. 266. 
Fame, common, houſe of, deſcribed, I. 285. 
Family, head of, dangerous when bad, II. 32 1. 


| miſtreſs of, a good one deſcribed, from the 


Book of Proverbs, II. 324. | | 


Fantaſtical pleaſures what they are, I. 20 5. 


Fear of God, all true fortitude founded on it, II. 131, | 


Feet, pretty ones, a letter concerning them, II. 194. 
F 4— 7 (Leonil/a) her letter concerning modeſty- pieces, 
13. 5 

Fine gentleman, what qualifications form one in the eye 
of ladies, I. 137. „ 

————CcharaQer of a compleat one, I. 138. 

Fite-works on the Thames, deſcription of them, II. 85, 

-a fine one deſcribed by Strada, ibid. 

Flattery, grateful to human nature, II. 203. A ſatire 

againſt it, I. 44. 5 „ 

Flies and Free-thinkers compared, I. 300, 301. 

Florella, angry about the tucker, II. 14. 
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N D E X. 


Flying, a humour in the reign of Charles the Second, II. 


115. 
Fooiman, too fat for his maſter, I. 233. 


Foreſeg ht, F rank, his good conduct on his marriage, I 
246. | 


Fort ication, a criticiſm thereon, I. 68. 


Fortitude founded on the fear of Ged, II. 131. 
at war with beauty, II. 268. 
Foundling hoſpitals, wherein uſeful, II. 


Fontainbitau (Palace of) deſcribed, II. 58. \ | 
France, the fountain of dreſs, II. 253. Temperance of | 


the climate, II. go, 
court of, II. 79. A tour thither, 89. 


| Free. thinkers, unthinking wretches, I. 270. Enemies 


to truth, II. 8. 
| the name degenerated from the original mean- 


ing, I. 159. | 
conſiderations offered to them on the being of a 


God, JI. 28. Contribute to idolatry, II. 30. Their 


abſurdities and hateful characters, II. 341. No friends 
to liberty, II. 8. Condemned for affecting fingularity, 
Il. 32. Accuſe the Chriſtiaa religion as defective in 
friendſhip, II. 185. Like the Zewi/ Sadduces, cou- 
ſidered as Automata, II. 184. 
Free- thinking, diſcourſe on, cenſured, I. 


French, very courteous and talkative, II. 80. wk hap- | 
paüieſt people in the world, II. go. Their kindneſs and 


affability to ſtrangers, II. 79. 
trade prejudicial to England, II. 343. 
nobleman, memoirs of one, II. 260. 


— King. Lewis XIV. his converſation with Colbert | 


concerning the great power of the Dutch, I. 220. 
Friendſhip promoted by the CHriſtian religion, II. 165. 
Front box, how the ladies are marſhalled there, I. 116. 
Future ſtate, proofs of it from the creation, I. 108. 

A rational and tubhme idea of it, II. . 


8 
Ale, Yobn, . many prints of him, I. 2. 
Gallantry, precautions againſt it, II. 151. 


sos, between? a footman and a maid. ſervant, 
I. 23. | 


Gameſtere, 


. 
Gameſters, a panegyric on them, II. 361. 
Gaming, ill conſequences of that 1 vice among the lad ies, 
II. 140, 141. 
Gardens, the beſt not ſo fine as nature, II. 353. 
enius, neceſſary to dreſs well, II. 25. 


Gentleman, wherein really ſuperior to a mechanic, II. 


182. 


character, I. 138. 


Gentleman-like, gentlemanly, much of a gentleman, ill 


appiied, I. 154. 

Gluttony, barbarous and deſtructive, I. 262. 

Gnatho, a mad Doctor, wonderful cures performed. by 
him, I. 45. 

Gold-finch, a beau, his behaviour to his off pring pro- 
poſed for i Imitation, II. 160. 

Good breeding, the neceſſity of it, II. 49, to 53. 

Good Friday, reflections preparatory to the obſervation of 
that day, TI. 83. 

Goodnature and charity, recommended, I. 339. 

Goſpels, the excellency of them, I. 85. 86. | 

Grave-digger in Hamlet, humour of that character, II. 
237+ 

Greet, two ſorts, I. 336. 

Greens, a curious collection to be ſold, IT. 359. 

Griffins, a treatiſe on the exiſtence of them, I. 259. 


Guardian, the qualification for one, integrity more neceſ- 


ſary than great underſtanding, 1. 2. 


H. 


Amlet, prologue therein as ſpoken by Mr, Willa 
Peer, I. 351, 


Happineſs, various notions of it, and wherein it conſilts, 


I. 124, 125, Oe. 
with reſpect to marriage, ibid. | 
Hawwthorr, Nic. his whimſical letter concerning public 
ſpirit, I. 249. 


Hearty, Sir William, why he was not a fine gentleman, 
1. 137. 


Henry VII. criticiſm on the ſtile of Lord Peralam' $ s hiſtory 


ot that King, I. 101. 


Henry | 
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Henry IV. of France, a prayer made * him vefore a dattled, | 


7 

HernDhroditical habit, deſcribed, II. 255- 

Hilas ia, her madneſs and cure, E 

Hiſtory, rules for writing it, I. 101. 

| of a Gres poet, 1I. 225. 

BHolinefs, the beauty of it, I. 87. 

Helt, Lord Chief Juice, his integrity. II. 55. 

Honour, what, II. 3<6, 20. 

———wherein commendable and when to dhe exploded, 
ibid, &c, | 

— deſcribed, H307, 

—— Temple of, can be entered only through that of 

virtue, II. 308. 

Honours, the duty and intereſt of all nations to beſtow 
them on merit, II. 43, 44. 


— — 


Horſe, deſcribed by Homer, Virgil, Oppian, Lacks, and | 


Pope, II. 19, &c. 


——— 7ob's deſcription of one better than Homer's or 


Virgil's, Il. 20, 21. 

care of them recommended, I. 25. 263. 

Heſpitals, a viſit to ne I. 340. For foundlings 1 re· 
led, II. 8 

Howd'yecall, Suſan, bar petition, I. 77. 

Humanity to be extended to the meaneſt creature, I. 263. 

Humour, the Engliſb diſtinguithed by it, Il. 235, &c, 

— — Engli/p, accounted for by Sir William Temple, 
II. 237. 

Hasting, a poem in n praiſe of i it, II. 161. A remain of 
Gothic barbarity, I. 262. A barbarous cuſtom therein, 

ibid. 

| Hypocriſy, rebuked by our Saviour, II. 45. 


. 


Am that 1 am, refleAlions on that name, I. 318, Ee. 


Janglings, matrimonial, I. 315, 316. 
Idle men, monſters in the creation, II. 287. 
Idleneſs, a great vice, II. 184, 185. 
—— means to conquer it, II. 188. 
Idolatry, a ſottiſn fort of worſhip, II. 29. 
n its fatal effects, I. 151, 152. 


75 


. 

Jeſus Chriſt, his converſation with two diſciples after his 
crucifixion, I. 86. 

Ignorance and vice taints the blood, 1 1. 41. 

Jilflirts, the occaſion of our ill beeed of men, I. 105, 

Immortality of the ſoul, arguments in pony of it, 1I, 
30, 31, and 43, 44. 

Ingratitude of men to beaſts, J. 266. 

Integrity in the power of every man, I. 2. 

Intrigue, between a wild young gentleman and a jut, 
J. 38. 

— a footman and a maid ſervant, II. 23. 

in low life, Il. 24. 


— 


Job, Book of, fine poetical paintings therein, particularly 7 


of a horſe, II. 29. 
Jobnſon the player, a good actor, I. 354. 
Jonathan, David's lamentation for him, I. 226. 
Tojep?, his chaſtity, I 188. 
Iriſh ſtuffs, fine and deli htful furniture, J. 208. 
Ironfide, Neſlor, Eſq; account of his birth and ed acation, 


J. Jo How related to the Brick erſtaffs, II. 50. A piece | 


of true tempered ſteel, II. 83. Engaged in ſearch of 
the Philoſopher's ſtone, I. 324. His intended charities 
when he diſcovered it, ibid. 


——— —Mrs. Martha, her character and love of anceſtry, 
II. 212 


Tialian comedians, diove from Paris for offendiag Ma- 


dam Maintenon, |. 203. 


Judges, the advantage of continuing them during good 


behaviour, II. 
Juſtice, the greatelt of all virtues, II. 5+: 


N . | 
Ing ſland hoſpitallers, objeRs of charity, I. 7 


Kneeling adorations, by an Authoreſs to . "ow | 


nobleman, J. 15. 
Knowledge, purluit thereof recommended to youth, II. 
111. Advantages attending it, 112. 


L. Ladies, 


— — —-— 


IND RN 
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Adies, all women fock, I. 104. Convenience: of | 


their gaming, Il. 362. 


Lady's woman, muſt have the qualifications of a critic in | 


poetry, Il. 257. 
Lais, hiſtory abuſes her, II. 13. 


Lamentation for Jonathan (David's) its beauties, J. 226, 
Land intereſt, and trade ſupport each other, I, 326. 


Largeneſs of mind, reflections on that diſpoſition, I. 301. 

Laſt day, extracts from a poem of that name by Dr, da 
I. if 

1. i Why out of doors at Bath, II. 363. 


| Laughers, ſeveral characters of them, I. 110. \ | 


Laughter the index of the mind, I. 115. 


| cs chorus of contuſion: J. 120. 


Law-ſuits, methods of deciding them in India, II. 10 95. 

Learning, the natural ſource of wealth and honour, II. 
113. Proper for women, II. 277. . 

Leo II. his letter to the Guardian, II. 154. 

Leo X. Pope. his entertainment of the poets, II. 125. 

Letter from Alexander to Ariſtotle, II. 112. 

—Bareface (Will) to Nefter Jronfide, I. 154. 


Neflor Ironſize to Sir Harry Lizard, I. 294. 


| nn Bs Thomas Smith to Sir Francis Walfingham, I. 28. 
— Tom Swagger to Old Tefty, II. 239. 
Letters, difficulties which attend the firlt invention of 


them, II. 352. Their great uſe, ibid. 
Leauis XIV. renowned for inviolably keeping treaties, 
II. 171. 
Libertine, Albenian, his moral ſoliloquy, bs 348. Prayer 
of an Fnglifh Libertine, I. 349. 
Liberty of the people, generoſity of that principle, EG. 


—— —aſſerted by Mr. Szeele, I. 227. 


free-thinkers, enemies thercto, II. 6. 

Life, its ſeveral ſtages have ſeveral pleaſures, I. 575 208. 

Lilly, Charles, his petition, I. 275. | 

Lingerers, account of them, II. 184, 

Lion to be ſet up at Burton's coffee- houſe, IT. 53. 11. 
—154. Scandalous reports of him, II. 200. Hiſtory 
of his ſpecies, II. 218. Calculation of his nativiiy, 
II. 220. | Lion, 


Neſpor Ironſide to Pope Clement the VIIIth, IT, 2 52. 


ND B N. 


Lion, Sir George Da. vis's lion, II. 243. 


8 alli lan s Maſter-ſpy, ſome account of him, 


1. 30 


* 
Lions, {pies ſo called, infeſting London, deſcribed, . 304. 


Liquors, no bribery in them, II. 305. 
Little men, a club of them, II. 36, 37, Ec. 


Lizard, Sir Ambroſe, chuſes Mr. 1ron/ide Guardian to his 


family, I. 7. 
—— Sir Harry, his character, 43. 


— —— Lady, her character and manner of emp! toying | 


her time, l. 3. 2 


Betty, Miſs Cornelia, and Miſs Mary, I. 20, 21. 
characters, of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Viillam, and 
Mr. John, I. 5 2, to 56. 
Tom, the clown, II. 437. 
Loan-bank, a project, II. 97. 


Lock-Hypital, patieuts there, great objects of charity, 


. 72. 
— blation of a chamber-maid thereto, I. 105. 
Longbottom (John) the barber, his petition, I. 275. 
Longinus, 15 beſt rule for the ſublime, II. 266. 


Longitude, propoſals concerning che diſcovery of it, II. 
101. 


Love, perſonated by ambition and avarice, II. 269. 
—— —»of enemies not conſtitutional, I. 81. 
Ein low life, II. 2 


Lowngers, a ſect of philoſophers at Cambridge, II. 155. 


Lucan's Strada, commended, II. 125. 


— —tranſlation of his verſes on the tranſmigration of 


ſouls, I. 75. 
Lucas, Dr. his practical chriſtianity recommended, I. 273. 


Lucifer, his deſcription of a maſquerade at the French am- 
baſſadois, II. 273 to 270. 
Lucretius, Straaa's, II. 126, 138. 


Luke (Saint) contents of the 24th chapter of his Goſpel, 


I. 86. 
Luſt, oppoſed to 3 II. 268. 
Lycurgus, the character of a good maſter, II. 26. 


m— the Hartan, his good laws concerning matrimony, 


IL 76. 
Lyricks, the Engh/h very fine, II, 156, 


charaQers of Miſs Jane, Miſs Atnabella, Miſs 


M. Machines, 


y ; * 
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Achines, modern Free-thinkers are ſuch, II. 183. 
Mad Doctor, account of ones and his medicines, 


I. 45 
Maid's Tragedy, Mr. Malſer's ſay ying of it, I. 149. 


Maintenon, Madam, her birth, Wade fortune and 
character, I. 190, 191, Se. Married to Scarron, l. 
196. Her power over and marriage to Lewis XIV, 
I. 200, 201. 


Mankind, ranged under the active and ſpeculative, I. 


178. 
Mantua- makers, ſhould be expert anatomiſts, II. 257. 
Marlborough, Duke of, inſulted by the Examiner, I. 345. 
Marriage, what often occaſions unhappineſs 8 l;, 


119. 
| extravagant expences er entering into it cen- 
ſured, II. 245. 
the arts of parents in it, 1 243. 312. 


Janglings, I. 315. 


Martial, his verſes on a country ſeat, II. 3 5 5 


Maſquerades, account of them, II. 229, c. 273. 
Maſter, how he ſhould behave towards his ſervants, II. 26, 
the efficacy of his example, II. 321, 322. 
Mechanics, of general importance, I. 5. 

in what ny inferior to gentlemen, I. 105 


182. | 
Medals (modern) an error in difiribeting them, II. 44. 


by Dr. Swift, II. 
m——— —{truck in Ns on aboliſhing duels, II. 176. 


Mieekneſs, ſomething ſublime and heroick in it, I. 82. 


Melancholy (pills to purge) a collection of ow th ſo called, 
I. 291. 
Meliga and Polzdore, their ſtory, I. 16, 


Memoirs of the diſcovery of a French nobleman's children, 


II. 260. 
Memorial from Dunkirk anſwered, II. 172. 
Merchants, of great benefit to the public, I. 341. 
Metamorphoſes of men into lower ranks of being, I. 240. 


_ Milton's deſcription of Eve's treating the angel, II. 214. 


Milleners, general remarks on 1 ibid. 
Mind 


propoſal for 1 them more general and uſeful, 
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Mind (human) reſtleſs after happineſs, II. 5. 
—— ſtrength of its true happineſs, I. 126. 
— principal of attraction therein, II. 163. 
Miſers, obſervations on them, I. 334. 


act on the ſame principle as critics, ibid. 
not happy in their riches, II. 8. 


Mijochiroſephus, Johannes, his humorons letter, complain. | 


ing of Buton orators, II. 


Mittreſs of a an a good or one deſcribed from the books 


of Proverbs, II. 335. 
Moderate man, an ode by Mr. D Ur7ey commended, I, 
286. 


Modeſty beſtows greater beauties than the bloom of y outh, | 


II. 

3 to luſt, II. 268. Loft among the ordi- 
nary part of the world. II. 25. 

— pieces laid afide, II. 134. A modeſiy-piece 
loſt at the maſquerade, II. 241. 

Molehill, a lively image of the earth, II. 271. 

Moliere, his obſervation of making a dinner, I. 335. 

Melly, the Barber's daughter, her hiſtory, II. 238. 

Moraliſts, quaint, a ſaying of theirs, II. 207. 

More, Sir Thomas, his poem on the choice of; a wiſe, II. 
316. 

Morning prayer, recommended, 1. 280. 

Mortality, bill of, out of the country, II. 209, 

Maſchus, remarks on his Greek paſtorals, I. 112, 

Mother, character of a good one, II. 258. 

Melleuæ, Peter, an unicorn's head to bc erected 1 et 
122. 

Meunte/pan, Madam, recommended Madam 3fs;»:cr9 to 
Lewis the XIVth, I. 197. 

Mum, Ned, his letter concerning the ſilent club, II. 143. 

Myia, daughter of Pythogoras, account of her and hu 
Works, II. 323. 


F Atoral hiſtory, a diverting and improving Rudy, 
II. 304. 

——pleaſures, what they are, I, 205, _ 

Nature, the contemplation of it exalts the ſpirits, II. 


338. 


Vol. H. R : Nature, 
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Nature, imitatcd by art, II. 84. 

5 918 of women immodeſtly expoſed, 11.74 105. 134 
I 

Nerke lands, their advantages over the French, 1. 223. 

Namenclutors, who, II. 98. 

Rorart ed, John, peruke maker, bad petition, J. 275. 

Nettingham, Earl of, and his daughter defended againſ 
che inſults of * Examiner, I. 169. 


O. 

Ora the Englih famous for them, IT. 235. 
Oedipus, faults in that tragedy, II. 108. 

Oger, Sir William, his manner of courtſhip, I. 22. 

Old people remember paſt times beſt, I. 25. 

men of Gray's Inn, an account of them, I. 182. 

Operators, Cephalic, their petition, I. 276. 

O7pian, his deſcription of a war hoiſe, II. 22. 

'Oratory, an odd kind of it condemned, II. g. 

' O-hello, beauties and defects in that tragedy, I. 149. 


Ovid, quotation from him about humanity to animals, 


1. 0 
Strada' , II. 147. 


PF. 

Ainting in poetry. what it is, II. 18. 
P Palaces of the French King, deſcribed, IT. 78, 
Pandemonium of Mtn propoſed to be repreſented i in 

fireworks, II. 85. 
Pandolph, Sir Harry, his manner of courtſhip, . 22. 
; his manner of ſtory-relling, I. 176. 
Parents love to their children conſidered, Il. 258, 259. 
generally err in marrying their children, J. 243. 
—— too artful and mercenary in the diſpoſal of their 
children, I. 245. 
Paſcball, Mr. his obſervations on | Cromwell's death, II. 

207. 
peſtons, diſaſters attending Irregular paſſions, I. 31, 
| Paſtoral poetry, I. 161. | 
at firſt period of the world, its 1 I. 89. 
——— qualities thereof, I. 92. 

— criticiſms thereon, 1. 112, Ec. 
— lc for writing it, I. 120, Sc. 


Paſtoral 
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Paſtoral poetry, explained by an allegory, [ 128, 
. characteriſed, I, 120, 121. 
French, wherein faulty, I. 114. 
of Sannægarius condemned, ibid. 
Patch, Parſon, why fo called, II 127. 
Patience oppoſed to ſcorn, II. 268. | | 
Peace proclaimed and prayers on that occaſion, 1.345 
We. 
Pedants, their veneration for Greek and Latin condemned, 
. 34 , 

Nette the vanity of them ti II. 211. 

Peer, Mr. 17” illiam, his character and excellencies, I. 381. 
| ——— broke his heart for 3 fat, I. 383. 
Peripateticks of Gray's Inn, I. 182. 
Perfian Sultan, an inſtance of the juſtice of one, II. 56. 
Peruke a kind of index of the mind, II. 255. 
Petticoat, great, the grievance thereol, 11.123. 
Pbænomena of nature imitated by art, II. 84. 
Phariſees, for what blamed by Chrift, II. 45. 
Phiiautus and his cockle-ſhells affronted, II. ar. 
Phillips, Ambraje, his excellence in paſtoral poetry, J. 12 l. 
132. 
Philegs -am, his letter c on ſpeech and letters, IT. 301. 


Philoſopher, ſelf taught, Arabian notion of ſuch a one, 


I. 26 
Philoſopher s ſtone, Mr. Tron/ide's ſearch after it, II. 324. 
Phyſicians never take phyſic. II. 364. 
Phyſico-theolog y, by Dc. er recommended, II. 
365 
8 women untuckered, adviſed to imitate them, II. 
„ 
Pidgeon, Bat, the Laie cutter, recommended, I. 4. 180. 
his petition, I. 275. 
Pilpay, his fable on the cruel uſage of calls; I. 266. 
Pindar, compared with Tor D*'U; + fey, I. 289. | 
Pineal gland in the brain diſcovered by Des Cartes, L. 140. 
voyage through ſeveral, I. 141. 
Piſmires, nations of them deſeribed, H. 271i. 


Plain, Tom, his letter complaining of great hoop petti- 
coats, II. 123. 


Plato, his opinion of a future ſtate, J. 109. 
his anſwer to a ſcandalous report of him, II. 16. 
R 2 Plato, 
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Plato, what he ſaid of cenſure, II. 204. 
Players robbed in their journey to Oxford, II. 38. 
Pleaſure, not to be exclaimed againſt i in the Caray of 
youth, II. 166. 
men of, wherein miſerable, I. 142. 
variety of, 1 for the different — of 
Life „ 
fantaſtical, I. 205. 
—— natural, what, ibid. 
—— . ſenſual, the loweſt, I. 268. 
Plotting Sifters, that Py, honoured by the preſence of 
Charles the Second, I. | 
Platarch, examples cf his 800d. nature, I. 263. 
Leu compared with dreſs, II. 27. 
different ſtiles required for the different 2 of 
It II. 254. 1 
- ſacred, I. 215. | 
poet, hiſtory of an ancient Greek poet, I. 225. 
tragic errors committed by them, II. 108. 
Pelydore and Meliſſa, their ſtory, II. 16. | 
Poor, moltly provided for by the middle kind of people, 
I. 358. 


” hi Mr. his deſcription of a war horſe, I. "BBs: 


his prologue to Cato, I. 134. 

his paſtorals' compared with thoſe of Phillips J. 
| 164; He. 

CEE the Leos the beſt, and 8 the wor, II. 122, 
Pojpy, Ned, the ftory-teller deſcribed, I. 175. 

Poſſeſſion, true, conſiſts in enjoyment, I. 207. 

Poſterity, the regard we ſhould have thereto, II. 214. 
Pofture-maffer, his frolics about clothes, II. 81. 


 Pounce, Hugh, the iron poet, his petition, I. 278. 
Practical chriſtianity by Dr. Lucas, a | ipccimen of that 


work, I. 273- 
Praiſe, grateful to mica nature, II. 203. 


Prayer of a gentleman of faſhion, I. 365. 


made by Henry LV. of France before a battle, 79. 
Common, of the Church of England, its excellency, 
e 

Prejudice allegorically deſcribed, J. 157. 


Pretty gentleman deſeribed, I. 153. 


Price, that vice expoſed, II. 270. Oppoſed to honour, 
It, 208. | Prieſt, 


X. 
prieſt, the reſpect due to that title, II. 180. 
Prim, Ruth, her advice to Ne/tor Ironſide, II. 193. 


Fries, Matthew, ſome pretty verſes of his, I. 233. 
his character of pe: fect beauty, II. 1 6. | 


Proluſions of Strada on the ſtile of poets, II. 125. 


137 to 139. 147 to 150. 

Property- mam at the playhouſe, his office, I, FRO 0 

D robbed, II. 54. | 

Proteus compared to death, II. 207. | 

Proverbs concerning a good miltreis of a family, It. 335. 

when the ule of them is inſupportable, I. 98. 

Providence, a remarkable inſtance of its interpoſition, II. 
„„ 

Prudes, now they ſhould paint themſelves, II. 227. 

Pſalm 137 tranflated by Sir Philip — I. 70. g 

Public ſpirit in Cato, I. 132. 

—— —humorous miſtakes concerning, it. L 247. 

Punning, an apology for it, I. 143. 

Purville, Mr. the property- man, account of his being 
robbed, II. 54. 

Puzzle, Peter, his dream, IT, 95. 

Pythagoras, his learning and that of his family, 1 II. 322. 

his invention the foundation of Britiſh commerce, 


II. 178. | 
1 
2 concerning matrimony, I. 246. 


R. 


Ace- horde; eruel to pu them to their amo ſpeed 


for diverſion only, I. 25. 
Rakes, characteriſed, IT. 185. 
Vin love, not fo bad Ke gallant men, I. 69. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his ſaying of Wal/ingham, I. 306. 
Raphael, the beauties of his picture of our e appear- 
ing to his diſciples, I. 80. | 
Reading, how abuſed, I. 256. 
Recipe for making an epic poem, I. 336. 
Recluſe, idleneſs expoſed, II. 185. 
Reformation of manners, a project for that purpoſe, II. 97· 
Religion, enquiries into it urged, I. 322. 
Renown, women of, inſtances of them, I. 40: 
R 3 7 Repartee, 
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EX. 
Repartee, a ich one in parliament, II. 21t, 
Reproot, diſttaguiſhed from reproach, I. 239. 


Revenge, the wickedneſs of it, I. 82. 
a remarkable inſtance of it, I. 31. 
Rich men, what Diogenes, ſaid of them, II. 36. 
_ Riding-dreſs, why called Pindarick, II. 255. 
Ringwoed, EJau, his memorial in behalf of hunters, I. 276, 
-— Tack, his Temple education deſcribed, II. 263, 
his milleners and ſhoemakers bills, II. 163˙ 
Roarings of Button's lion, II. 143. | 
Re-hejtir, Biſhop of, his definiuon of wit, II. 224. 
Heu common, Harl of, his rule for tranſlating, II. 318. 
/4-51/ep, Mr. his propoſal for new globes, I. 4. 
Rural life, what deſtroyed the nien al it amongſ; 
the firſt race of men, I. 89, 90. | 
N. 2 bie ie tter on nn II. 229. 
8. 
Ae ville, Sir r Zd ward, his anſwer to Lord Sr $ 5 al- 
lenge, II. 176. 
account of his combat with Lord Bowes! II. 195. 
Sacred poetry, pleaſant and beneficial, I. 215. 
Sadducees may be called F ree-thinkers among the Jews, 
II. 46. 
Sannatarius, his paſtorals condemned, I. 114. 
Carton, Barf/a, his hiſtory from the Turkiſh Tales, II. 248. 
Scandal, a vice the fair ſex too eaffly give into, II. 13. 
a tax paid by the meritorious, ibid. 
Scaron, account of has marriage with Madam Maiulellun, 
4; 190%: -: | 
fn hacabac the Perſian, an lande of his. complaiſance, It, 
315. 
Schools: the pleaſure of them, 1. 267. 
Scorn oppoſed to patience, II. 268. . 
$criprures, the belief of them conſidered. I. 322. 
CEE a, John De, account of his combat With his brother, 
11. 88. ! 
very units; the duty bf maſters a them, II. 26. 
Scxkes, the comparative perfections of them, II 267. 
— war, reconciled by virtue and love, II. 269. 
Shame, fear of it overcomes tendernels, II. 93. 
public, the uſe it, II. 42. 
3. uf Statinsy 
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INDEX. 
Shepherd, true character of one in paſtorals, I. 92, 93. 
Short club, account of it, II. 36 to 43 
Sickneſs, the effects it has on the mind, II. 190. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, a pſalm tranſlated by him, I. 76, 
Silvio, his bill of colts in courting Zelinaa, II. 49. 
Similies, difficult to ſucceed in them, I. 278. 

Sleep, ſhews the divinity of the human ſoul, II. 44. 
Sloth more invincible than vice, II. 185. LL 
Smallcoal- man, his muſical talent, II. 236. ä 
| Smeoth, Arthur, his letter about his wiſe who is ſeldom 

very angry, 1. 316. 

Sneczing, a treatiſe thereon, I. 259, 

Snow, actificinl; before the French King, It. 84. 
Snuff, philoſophical, the uſe of it, l. 140. 
Socrates contemned cenſure, II. 204. 
— his remarks on philoſophy, I. 301. 
Sefily, Simon, ill uſed by a widow, JI. 47. 
Soldiers, Chriſtian vigilance recommended to them, I. 74. 
— moved at the diſtreſs in a tragedy, I. 78. 
doliloquy & an Athenian libertine, I. 364. 
Solomon, his choiee of wiſdom, II. 113, 
Sonrerſesſpire, paſtoral ballad, I. 167. 
Songs by a lady who loved an ugly man, ]. 64. 
writing, a Criticiſm thereon, I. 6s. 
Sephia refuſes a preſent of jewels on her marriage, II. 247, | 
Soul, diſcovery of the ſeat of it by Des Car tes, I. 140. 
———=Sympathy of, II. 260. | 
Seuth, Dr. extract from his diſcourſe on a good conſcience, 
IA. 205. 

87 parler, her letter Ea the charaQer of Lucia and Mar 
cia in Cato, I. 178. 

Speculative part of mankind compared with the alive: 
. 

Speech, a diſcourſe 3 Il. ; 

Colds, the uſe ſecretary I 2 _ SURE of them, I. 305. 

Spleen, the Dutch not ſubject to it, II. 187. | 

Spring, the beauties of that ſeaſon deſcribed, II. 1585 159. 

A verſes thereon, II. 161. | 

called the youth and health of the year, II. 160. 

Squires, country, ignorant of nature, II, 339. 

Stage, an inſtance of its force in reforiging thewoild, I. 179. 

latins, dtrada's, II. 148. 


5 We teele, 


e. 
Steele, Mr. his letters againſt the Examiner, I. 227, 277. 


bis letters about Duntirh, II. 338. 
Stomachers for beaus, II. 35 1. 


Story-tellers, cenſured for ridiculous pundnalicy, I. 175. 


Story-telling, not an art but a knack, I. 174. 

rules for it, I. 98. 174. 175. 

Strada, his excellent protuſions, II. 125. 136, 145, 
Sublime, Longinus his beſt rule for it, II. 266, 
Boileau's notes on it, II. 130. 

Sullen huſbands complained of, II. 192. 

Swagger, Tom, his letter to Old Teft „II. 239. 


—— affronted, II. 349. | 
Swords, the immoderate length of them condemned, II. 


232. 239. 240. 

Sympathy of vous H. 260. 
To 
T- Ale-tellers hired to lull people r in Ireland 
I. 176. 
Tall club, an account of i it, II. 102. 
Temple education, account of it, II. 263. 
7 emple, Sir William, his account of Engli/b humour, II. 23, 
his remarks on the gardens of Ns, IL. 3 57. 

his character of the Durch, II. 18 10 
— angry about the tucker, II. 104. 
like a wag-tail, II 160. 
Terre-filius at Oxford, reſſections on him, I. 308. 
Terrible club, account of it, II. 233. 


Terror, Andrew, the Mohock, a cure wrought on him, 


I. 


ment of the world, I. 179. 
7 heodeſi ug, the Emperor, married to Athenais, a Grecian 
virgin, II. 279, 
T heecritus's Idyls, com pared with Virgil's Relogues, [. 113. 
Thrift, Generefity, his letter about French trade, II. 341. 
Tillotſon, extract from his diſcourſe concerning the danger 
of all known fin, I. 85. 
Time, not to be ſquandered, II. 293, 294. 


| Timogenes, a man of falſe honour, . 30% -M 
Timoleon the Corinthian, his piety and remarkable preſer= 


vation, II. 131. | | Tipioes 


47» 
Theano, the with of Prthagoras, amis philoſophy, II. 322. 
Theatres recommended as uſeful towards the i improve 
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77 iproe, Tom, a gallant member of the ſhort club, n. 98 
account of his aſſignation, ibid. 15 
Tophnot, Dr. why fo called, II. 127. 

Tory, Engliſh, his letters about demoliſhing Dunkirk, I. 

171. 189. 

Trade, its 1 the ame with that of land, 1. 326. 
——with France prejudicial to England, II. 342, Sc. 
Tragedy writers, wherein notoriouſly defective, II. 108. 

Tranflation, Lord Re/common's rules for it, II. 318. 

the belt means of refining and poliſhing a language, 


ibid. | | 

| Tremble, Tom, the Quaker, his leiter on naked breaits 
r 

Fuelo ve, Tom, the. character of a good huſband, II. 120. 
Tucker, remarks on the ladies laying it aſide, J. 74. 104 
133. 145201, 22. 241. 

Tack, Tim, the hero of the mort club, II. 4r. 

_ Tugghe, Sieur, of Dunkirk, his impudence, II. 171. 

Turks, their humanity to animals, I. 204, 


e ill uſed and ill paid, II. 34: 


V. 


(7 Anity of mankind. to make themſelves neun. L 
1 and 2, 
Nee the nature and ſweets of it, II. 213. 
Verſailles, deſcribed, II. 78. 
Verſes deſcribing: the gardens of Alcinout, II. 369. 
from Anacresn, II. 336. | 
| to Mrs. Annabella Lizard, I. 61. 
out of C/audian, II. 319. 
from Cangreve, II. 15. 12 
from Juvenal and Ovid tranſlated by Dryden, L 
233. 264. 
from Euſden's tranſlation of che Rape of Praſe, pine, 
II. 319. 
Ewe treating an ge deſcribed from Milton, II. 


in 

— 0 cardening, IT. 357 358. 
from the French, I. 67. 
—n the uncertainty of happines by Shaleſpear, 
| 175 2 232. 

n Dryden and Prior, . 233. 


Verſes 
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Verſes by Prior, Congrewve and Addiſon, 11.17. 1 8. 
—deſcriptions of a horſe, II. 21, 22, 23, 24. 

˙. ͥ from a manuſcript on hunting, II. 163. 
from Juvenal, |. 233. 

— Young's poem on the laſt day, J. 215. 217, 
from Martial, II. 357. 


month of May, II. 158. 


from Ovi, 3 by Dryden, I 204. 


141. 


from Racine's Arbaliab, 1. 
from Lord Rocheſter, I. 212. 
— the ſpring, II. 163. 


from Statius, M. 42. 


concerning tranſlation, by Lord Roſcommon, II. 320. 
on the tranſmigration of ſouls, I. 75. 
the court of Venus from Claudian, II. 169. 


from Virgil, tranſlated by Dryden, II. 218. 


—on wit and wiſdom, II. 227. 

on the art of writing, by a lady, II. 350. 

Feralan, Lord, his writings a glory to the Engli/b nation, 
„ 101 

eriticiſm on the ſtile of his Oy of Heary the 

: Seventh, J. 10, 102. - 

Vice taints the blood, II. 213. 


| ————- Obſervations on the great vices, l. 77. 
_ ————0Oof people of quality, not to be taxed, I. 10}. 


Firgil, his . enge with 7 beecritus's 18 k 
113, 
——remarks on his praiſe of Ae, II. 217, 
Strada's, commended, II. 127. 149. 
Virtue, its intereſts ſupplanted by common euſtom, 1 ; 


2553. 


Chriſtian, recommended, I. 83. 235 and 340. 
-miſrepreſented by Free-thinkers, ibid, 
Vion of Xenophon, II. 116. 


Unger, Caſmopolita, his letter on. the Pineal plans 4 in the 


brain, 1. 140. 


Umbra, her letter on public ſhame,” I. 6⁰¹ 


United provinces, advantages they enjoy over F088 French, 
1. 220, c. 


from an eſſay on the different ſtiles of er. . 
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Univerſities, the foundation of them owing to religion, 


I. 269. 


———— deſigned to teach refined luxury and Wee, 5 
ibid. | 


education, its errors, II. 5 2. 
Voluptuary, the miſery or: one deſcribed, I. 142. 


Ag-tails, their way of courting, II. 160. | 
Malſingham, Sir Francis, his lions, who, I. 305. 
—— his letter concerning Queen . marriage 
with the French King's brother, 3%; 

Wanderer in reading, I. 256. 

ard, Mr. John, of Cheſter, his vanity, 1. 2. 

Wealth, inſolent with reſpect to women, I. 186. 
Weatlfer, fine, the pleaſure it occaſions, II. 160. 
Wedding clothes, the vanity of them expoſed, II. 120. 
Wenefrede, Saint, a doubtful perſon, II. 36, 

Hbijton, Mr. his letter on the longitude, II. 101. 


White, Thomas, his letter to Mor 1ron/ade concerning | 
the Philoſopher's ſtone, II. 329. 


Whoring, precautions againſt it, I. 68. 

inſtance ofa gentlemanreclaimed from i it, I, 70,71, 

Wife, Sir Thomas Moore 5 direction for the choice of one, N 
11-318. | 

I ling Biſhop, his art of flying, „ 

Milliam the Third (King) his ſaying of Lewis the Four- 
teenth and Madam Mai ntenon, I. 20: | 

Wiſdom oppoſed to cunning, Il. 270, 

Solomon's choice of it, II. 11 | 

Wiſe men, to think wich them but talk with the vulgar, 
J. 96. 

Miſeacre, Squire, the cats of his ruin, II. 247. 

Wit, defined by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, II. 226. 

Women, the villany of deluding them expoſed, I. 69. 

(hould have learning, II. 279. 

— —vanity of the compliments paid them by fops, * 

104. | 


their vices not to be taxed, I. 105 | | 

———wiſdom and knowledge recommended to their 5 
ſtudy, II. 279. 300. 323. 

none in the world, $16 


Women, 


--N:* D n . 


Women, generally married too young, I, 27. 


—— — — — — —m 


| Worſhip, public, indecencies committed at it, I. 281. 
1 Wounds, moſt dangerous on a full ſtomach, II. 199. 
þ Writing, verſes on that art, by a young lady, II. 350, 
| IR | & | By 
1. account of the viſion of Hercules, II. 114. 
Y Orkfire gentleman, his diet at Parts, I. 137. 
FF Fal, the uſe politicians make of it, I. 259, , 
4 Zelinda, her generoſity to Sy/wio, II. C5. 
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